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Art. I.—1. The Administration of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1888-94. 
By Greorce W. Forrest, M.A. Calcutta: 1894. 


2. Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India during the Year 1891-92 and the Nine 
Preceding Years. 


3. Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India during the Year 1892-93. 


4. Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Siam. No. 1. 
August 1894. 


()FFician statements purporting to exhibit the moral and 

material progress of a great country during a term of 
years are never likely to attract the general reader. For to 
him the Blue Book is deterrent, because its colour and usual 
contents belong to a kind of literature that either makes no 
attempt to deserve popularity, preferring dulness to incau- 
tion or inaccuracy, or e!se incurs legitimate suspicion if it 
attempts any deviation from the hard dry road of facts, 
figures, and strict induction of practical conclusions. Nor 
are retrospective surveys of administrative periods likely to 
find much favour even with the politician, who lives almost 
entirely in the present, and finds ample occupation in the 
incessant discussion over contemporary affairs which is pro- 
vided for him by journalism and the unceasing flood of 
orations within and without Parliament. 

Nevertheless the two publications that stand first in the 
list at the head of this article appear to us to merit some 
general attention. In his succinct history of Lord Lans- 
downe’s administration of India from 1888 to 1894 Mr. 
Forrest has described, well and impartially, the work of a 
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Viceroy who unquestionably exercised great personal influ- 
ence upon the course of government during those five years, 
and whose activity, firmness of purpose, and generosity of 
character are universally acknowledged even by those who 
do not regard some aspects of his foreign policy with un- 
qualified approval. The ‘ Statement of the Moral and 
* Material Progress of India between 1882 and 1892’ is not 
a mere record of events and transactions within that decade; 
it is prefaced by a brief and useful summary of antecedent 
history, leading up to the point at which the special narrative 
begins. We are thus presented with a complete review of 
foreign politics, of our relations with the internal native 
States, of the formation of the chief British provinces, of 
the administrative machinery, and of the constitution of the 
Indian Empire as it has been gradually built up by parlia- 
mentary statutes, by public ordinances, and by the operation of 
the Indian legislature. In like manner the sections dealing 
with municipalities, local government, the military and 
marine forces, and public instruction take up their story 
from the beginning, while under all other important depart- 
ments of public business the area traversed by this report 
is sufficiently large to afford a comprehensive view of the 
subject. 

We find no fault with these publications for being tinged 
with the natural colour of healthy optimism. It is not the 
business of official or semi-official writers to touch other- 
wise than very lightly indeed upon the defects or drawbacks 
which are inseparable from every system of government, or 
to lay stress upon the underlying difficulties that necessarily 
adhere to such a grand and unprecedented experiment in the 
art of managing alien dependencies as that upon which we 
are engaged in India. In this, as in every other record of 
accomplished facts, the work of criticising results may safely 
be left to volunteers, whose zeal and acuteness in discovering 
the weak parts of the official case may usually be relied upon. 
For ourselves, while it is the main purpose of this article to 
survey rapidly, and from an independent standpoint, the 
immense field that is covered by these two able and ample 
dissertations, we shall not be extreme in marking what is 
done amiss, but neither shall we abstain from drawing 
attention to problems of delicacy or complexity, or to any 
noteworthy tendencies or symptoms, that the publicist or the 
political biographer may have fairly thought himself entitled 
to overlook. 

To begin with the foreign affairs of India: In the political 
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terminology of Europe the word ‘ protectorate’ has risen to 
remarkable prominence during recent years, denoting a 
species of relations that, although they have existed from 
time immemorial between strong and weak States, had not 
previously been quite so openly affirmed or formally defined 
as at present. Every leading European Power now lays 
claim to certain spheres of influence, over which it may or 
may not assert a distinct suzerainty, but within which no 
interference by rival Powers is allowed. The subordinate 
rulerships may either be enclosed within the superior 
dominion, or may lie outside as breakwaters against foreign 
impact or invasion; and it follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence of such a position, that the protecting Power finds 
itself in charge of a double line of frontiers—the interior 
line circumscribing its actual jurisdiction, and the exterior 
border including those spheres which it is pledged to defend. 
Nowhere is this peculiar formation better distinguished 
than in India; nowhere can its growth and characteristics, 
or the responsibilities which it entails on the sovereign 
Power, be more instructively examined. 

It may be useful to extract from the Blue Book a passage 
that sketches briefly the geographical features of the Indian 
borderlands. 


‘The continental frontier of India presents a great and most 
interesting variety of political and ethnic elements. On the west, in 
the direction of Persia, are the pastoral freebooters of the Biluchistan 
plains, succeeded by the warlike and predatory highlanders of the 
strip of mountainous country known as Yaghistan, or the Independent 
tract that remains unground between the upper millstone of fitful 
aggression from Affghanistan and the nether, in the shape of the 
uncompromising peace and order enforced by the British in the Indus 
valley. Next comes the mountain barrier of the Himalaya, the greater 
part of which is under the comparatively strong administration of 
chiefs of Indian descent ; but towards the east these give place to hill 
and forest tribes of Mongoloidic origin, which spread southwards, 
forming a fringe all along the frontier of Assam and Burmah, where 
they meet their kinsmen under the sovereignty of China and Siam.’ 


In the foregoing citation the frontier which is delineated 
is that which surrounds the Indian continent, within which 
lie most of the older native principalities, surrounded and 
isolated by the British dominion. Upon the condition and 
progress of these interior States the Blue Book provides 
ample information. 


‘Here,’ says the writer, ‘ we are brought face to face with a series 
of political conditions absolutely unique, and for complexity, variety 
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and the novelty of principles that have to be applied for their regula- 
tion without a parallel in any other part of the world. These States 
cover an area of nearly 600,000 square miles, and contain a population 
of more than 66 millions. There are in round numbers 690 of them, 
varying in size from Haiderabad, with its 11} millions of subjects, to 
the petty chiefship in Central India or Kathiawar, extending over a 
couple of villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants.’ 


But it must not be inferred that our protected States or 
spheres lie all within that geographical circumscription. As 
a matter of fact the range of our protectorate stretches far 
beyond the red line which marks British possession, embrac- 
ing not only the semi-independent tribes whose highlands 
form the fringe that encircles our true border, but also the 
great outlying rulerships of Affghanistan and Baluchistan, 
and such minor States as Sikhim and the petty chiefships on 
the north-east. It is with-these outlying countries that our 
external relations have been principally concerned during 
the last ten years, and it is upon Lord Lansdowne’s manage- 
ment of the important questions involved in our position 
upon this debateable ground, interposed as it is between our 
proper territory and the outposts of strong and active rivals, 
that the Viceroy’s foreign policy must rest its claim for 
deliberate approval. 

The general situation is well sketched out in Mr. Forrest’s 
short history. 

‘The independent principalities and Powers beyond the bounds ot 
Ilindustan which come within the purview of the Viceroy of India 
extend from the Arabian Sea to the little-known dependencies of 
Burmah lying beyond the Salween river. To consolidate our friendship 
with the independent kingdoms, to define our sphere of influence over 
the petty States and wild tribes that border our Empire, and to 
distinctly demarcate the boundaries which separate us from our neigh- 
bours, have been important features in the external policy of Lord 
Lansdowne, and much has been accomplished during the past five 
years in all these directions. As Lord Lansdowne stated in the 
address to the Caleutta Chamber of Commerce which signalised the 
close of his adininistration, we can no longer afford to be indifferent 
to what passes within the territory of petty chiefs on our border. 
“Russia on the one side, France on the other, and China on the third 
“ have steadily advanced.” ’ 


It is quite true that the gradual approach towards our 
frontier of Russia from the north-west and of France from 
the south-east has profoundly modified the strategical 
position of India, and has, to borrow Mr. Forrest’s words, 
‘enormously increased our interest in the intervening 
‘ country.’ Upon what principles, then, are we to introduce 
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and uphold the influence which for our own safety we are to 
exert over those tribes and kingdoms that still remain 
standing as a barrier against the inevitable expansion in 
Asia of two energetic European Powers? No competent 
authority will now affirm that the policy of masterly in- 
activity, although it served us well thirty years ago, applies 
to the existing state or prospect of affairs; nor will any one 
contest the disadvantage of permitting the landmarks of 
French or Russian annexation to be pushed forward until 
the frontier dividing them from us becomes, as between 
States on the European continent, a geographical line that 
can be overstepped at will. There can be no doubt that the 
right principle is to determine what extent of country must 
be maintained as a barrier, and to bring that country so 
effectively under our protectorate as to bar out aggression 
from the further side, abstaining at the same time from all 
avoidable interference in the interior concerns of the tribes 
or the rulers. But this broad rule is easier to lay down 
generally than to carry out in particulars. For in the first 
place the statesman has to decide, upon considerations 
political, strategical, and financial, how far he shall advance 
and where he shall stop. What is to be, in the far northern 
regions along the Upper Oxus and the Pamir ranges, the line 
at which we are to say to Russia, with a resolute intention of 
making our words good, ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no 
‘ further’? Whereabouts, in the wild hill country inhabited 
by predatory clans that separates China from Burmah, are we 
to insist on thrusting back the Yunan mandarins, who exact 
revenue and levy dues on commerce? And, above all, at 
what point on the upper waters of the Mekong are we to 
make a stand against the somewhat contentious emissaries 
of France, who are the harder to manage because, unlike the 
Russians, they know not exactly what is best for themselves ? 

Secondly, whenever these exterior frontiers shall have at 
last been adjusted, which is as yet by no means the case, we 
have to consider the precise degree and measure within which 
it may be possible to confine our interference among the 
tribes and chiefships that have thus been brought under our 
protectorate. If the British Government, respecting their 
independence, endeavours to hold entirely aloof, and to 
leave barbarous rulers and wild folk to their own devices, 
there is apt to supervene a state of things not unlike that 
which existed eighty years ago among the native principali- 
ties in the centre of India, before the great pacification 
which was imposed upon them by Lord Hastings. Civil 
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war and tribal feuds distract the country; the beaten 
partisans appeal for help to the protecting Power; while 
the predatory clans not only make our own border unsafe, 
but, what is much worse for our foreign policy, they harass 
the external frontier by disorderly conduct, which brings 
down upon the Government urgent remonstrances from the 
watchful rivals to whom we are particularly anxious that no 
pretext shall be given for aggression. Ina this manner we 
are led onward step by step into closer control and regula- 
tion of the protected belt, until we find ourselves burdened 
with the administration of some unruly people from whose 
barren hills and narrow valleys no revenue can be extracted, 
and who can only be quieted by enrolment into a kind of 
border militia, at some cost, or by the judicious distribution 
of subsidies. 

Such are, then, in outline, the problems upon which Lord 
Dnufferin’s remarkable diplomatic skill and accumulated 
experience were fully employed, and which have since 
pressed with redoubled urgency upon Lord Lansdowne. 
Under the former Viceroy the most important section of the 
Affghan frontier was finally settled, while the acquisition of 
Upper Burmah determined our general position towards China 
and Siam. Upon the latter has devolved the task of com- 
pleting our external frontier line at both extremities of the 
Empire, and also of giving practical shape to our relations 
with the rulers and tribes inside that line, whom it has become 
necessary to protect, pacify, and conciliate. The main object 
of Sir Mortimer Durand’s mission to Affghanistan in 1892 
was to induce the Amir to withdraw his troops from certain 
frontier districts of Trans-Oxiana, which lay beyond the 
limits up to which we were prepared to extend that guarantee 
of his dominions from external aggression which is the 
basis of our arrangements with Abdurrhaman Khan. But 
a second and scarcely less important object was the adjust- 
ment of a border line defining the limits of the Amir’s 
jurisdiction on its eastern side, where a belt of independent 
tribal highlands is interposed between the Affghan kingdom 
and British India. In default of any such recognised line 
the tribes had been naturally prone to play off the British 
authorities against the Affghan rulers, and vice versa, appeal- 
ing alternately to one or the other in aid of their domestic 
quarrels, plundering impartially, and taking aid or subsidies 
from both. Sir Mortimer Durand succeeded, by dint of 
patience, tact, and ability, in effecting an agreement with 
the Amir upon both these difficult questions of the inner and 
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of the outer boundary line, so that a joint commission is just 
starting to demarcate the Amir’s eastern border ; and, as the 
Affghan troops have evacuated the districts beyond the Oxus 
river, negotiations are now proceeding with Russia for the 
completion of the north-west frontier of Affghanistan, which 
in 1886 was carried no further than the Oxus. Although 
upon certain minor points there may be controversy and 
delay, we have little doubt that within a short time this 
delimitation will be prolonged eastward along the Upper 
Oxus to its source, and thence across the Pamir plateau until 
it touches Chinese territory. The result will be that a 
broad strip of that vast mountainous region which overhangs 
the north-western angle of India, where it runs up to a 
point in the Indus valley, will be diplomatically guaranteed 
from the encroachments to which a masterless, ill-defined 
tract, separating two powerful and expansive empires, is in- 
evitably liable. In the meantime, and in anticipation of this 
new frontier adjustment, the net of our political responsi- 
bilities has taken a wider cast. It has now been thrown 
over the petty chiefships lying north and north-westward of 
Kashmir on the southern slopes of the Hindu Kush 
mountains—Chitral, Hunza, and Nagur—and the Indian 
Government has imposed, not without some preliminary 
fighting, a kind of overlordship upon some of the tribes 
inhabiting those remote highlands. 

In Baluchistan, the wide sparsely populated country 
that stretches from below Affghanistan southward to the 
Arabian Sea, changes of less political importance, but simi- 
lar in character and result, have been taking place. It is 
now about fifteen years since an expedition to Kandahar 
imposed upon us the necessity of interfering actively in 
the affairs of the Baluch tribes, through whose territory lay 
our communications with India. The result has been that, 
notwithstanding the reluctance of successive Viceroys to 
extend their responsibilities, the British Government has 
been compelled, as a consequence of assuming the office of 
mediator and protector, to intervene more and more directly 
in local quarrels, for the purpose of sustaining the very 
weak authority of the Kelat chief, who hasa kind of heredi- 
tary primacy over all the clans, and thus to stretch out a 
controlling hand up to the furthest corners of Baluchistan, 
where it meets Affghanistan on the north and Persia on the 
west. In those remote parts the Baluch caterans have been 
accustomed to harry their neighbours with comparative 
impunity, returning into their deserts to avoid reprisals. 
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The local governors, Affghan or Persian, kept their borders 
as best they might, since diplomatic notes were just as little 
in fashion as on the Anglo-Scottish marches in the sixteenth 
century. Now, however, that the political subordination of 
all Baluchistan to the British Government is becoming an 
accomplished fact, the situation is materially changed, for 
the Shah of Persia or the Kabul Amir can demand either 
that we shall undertake to put down marauding or allow 
him to undertake it—a dilemma out of which issues invariably 
the acceptance by India of a fresh and more distant obliga- 
tion. 

The general result is, therefore, that from the shores of 
the Arabian Sea right round India to the Chinese frontier 
we have established a broad band of protected territory, 
sweeping within its circumference Baluchistan, Affghanistan, 
the lofty mountainous region beyond Kashmir, and some half- 
explored tracts on the southern edge of the Pamir, and that 
within this territory our duties and responsibilities are mul- 
tiplying every year. Let us now observe what has been going 
on in the south-east, beyond Burmah, where the activity of 
France in Siam is producing a situation precisely analogous 
to that caused by the pressure of Russia upon our neighbours 
in Central Asia. The negotiations with China for the pur- 
pose of settling our Burmese frontier have terminated with 
an agreement upon aline that brings within our protectorate 
a tract of rough hilly country occupied for the most part by 
the Kachin tribes, troublesome neighbours and indocile 
subjects, who had hitherto paid very nominal allegiance 
either to Burmah or China. As in the north-west so in 
the south-east, this lawless independence must now be 
exchanged for gradual subordination to light-handed but 
irresistible mastership; and thus the ever-breaking shore 
of barbarism subsides slowly under the spreading waves of 
civilised dominion. The establishment of a common frontier 
with China, an inert and comparatively friendly neighbour, 
adds little to our political anxieties ; but further southward, 
where our territory impinges on the northernmost district 
of Siam, the case is very different. Here the sudden 
developement of the sphere of influence claimed by the 
French, who have pushed forward by long strides up the 
left bank of the Mekong river, has reproduced the very 
problems which our negotiations with Russia have gone far 
to solve on the Pamirs, for here also we are endeavouring 
to demarcate the boundaries which are to check the further 
advance towards each other of the European States, and to 
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set up a barrier designed to prevent their actual contact or 
collision. The course of our pursuit after a solution of these 
problems is recorded in the Blue Book of the correspondence 
respecting the affairs of Siam. 

It will be seen from these papers that so long ago as in 
1889 the French ambassador, M. Waddington, made an 
important proposal to Lord Salisbury. 


‘The French ambassador called on me to-day, by appointment, to 
make a proposal for the neutralisation of Siam. He stated that the 
French Government had a twofold object in view. They wished to 
establish a strong independent kingdom of Siam, with well-defined 
frontier on both sides; and they desired to come to an arrangement by 
which a permanent barrier might be established between the posses- 
sions of Great Britain and France in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
Such an arrangement would be advantageous to both countries, and 
would prevent the complications which might otherwise arise between 
them.’ * 


The discussion that followed took various turns, for neither 
France nor England was able to explain its own boundary 
to the other’s satisfaction, until, in February 1892, M. 
Waddington called on Lord Salisbury ‘for the purpose of 
‘ making an unofficial suggestion.’ 


‘His Government were of opinion that, in order to avoid further 
differences between the two Powers, it might be advantageous that 
each Power should bind itself to the other not to extend its influence 
beyond the Mekorg. Neither Power had yet advanced practically to 
the banks of that river, but this engagement would prevent either 
Power suspecting the other of desiring to encroach upon what was 
essentially Siamese territory, I objected that such an engagement 
would have the appearance of giving respectively to the French and 
English Governments territory which did not belong to the other of 
the two Powers, and was therefore not at its discretion to assign. He 
said that that was not his intention. Ie did not propose any engage- 
ment of a positive character; he did not propose that either Power 
should recognise the other as advancing as far as the banks of the 
Mekong ; he only proposed the negative engagement that each Power 
should bind itself to the other not to cross that river.’ 


Lord Salisbury seems to have been inclined to give this 
project at least attentive consideration, and in consulting 
upon it the Secretary of State for India he made a remark 
which, when read by the light of subsequent events, may 
be certainly placed to the credit of his foresight and pene- 
tration. 


‘He would, however, nian a merely evasive answer, as matty 


* Marquis of Salisbury to Lord Lytton (No, 3, April 3, 1889), 
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to induce the belief that her Majesty’s Government have designs on 
the other side of the river, and that speedy action on the part of 
France is necessary to secure for her a share in the contemplated 
annexation.’ * 


It is not worth while even to summarise the series of 
letters, reports, and somewhat fruitless negotiations that 
ensued. In December 1892 the English Foreign Office 
finally replied to the French proposals in a letter which was 
read at Paris in an ambiguous sense, and which not im- 
possibly produced, unintentionally, upon a sensitive and not 
very stable ministry the very impression that Lord Salisbury 
had desired to avoid making. However this may be, it is 
clear that early in 1893, when the forward colonial policy 
gained a predominance in the councils of France, the French 
Officials at Saigon lost no time in discovering sufficient 
grounds or pretexts for assuming towards the Siamese 
Government a very menacing attitude, and the French 
chargé d’affaires in London complained that ‘for the last 
‘ten years France had been suffering a series of petty 
‘ wrongs and encroachments on the part of Siam.’ All this 
culminated in the issue of an ultimatum demanding the 
cession to France of all territory in Siamese occupation on 
the left bank of the Mekong, to which, as it was enforced 
by a vigorous blockade of their capital, the Siamese in- 
evitably submitted. 

Looking back over the course of these transactions, we 
may admit the probability that if, in 1889, Lord Salisbury 
had been able to take M. Waddington at his word, and to 
fix the Mekong as the parting line between the spheres of 
influence claimable by France and England respectively, 
the French would, nevertheless, have advanced eventually, 
though with greater deliberation, to the left bank of that 
river. It may also be conceded that whenever the agree- 
ment between the two nations should have been disclosed, the 
Siamese would have had some colourable reason for suspect- 
ing that a virtual partition of their territory on the Upper 
Mekong was under contemplation. On the other hand there 
would have been this advantage: that the French would 
now be under a formal diplomatic engagement never to 
cross the river, whereas at tho present moment they are 
under no such obligation. So that the whole of Siam be- 
tween the right bank and British territory would, in any 
event, have constituted a far broader and more solid barrier 
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against avy ulterior approximation of English and French 
possessions than can possibly be erected by the international 
commission which is now undertaking the awkward business 
of measuring out a small, artificial, and not very trustworthy 
buffer (état tampon) on the Upper Mekong. We fear that 
the outcome of these proceedings cannot fail to leave us 
with a narrow and weak barrier towards French Siam, and 
that we have missed an opportunity of establishing on that 
side a compact Siamese kingdom, which, either under our 
protectorate or under a treaty of neutralisation, would have 
been as serviceable in keeping us at a convenient distance 
from France in Asia as is Affghanistan in holding Russia 
courteously at arm’s length. And one consequence must be 
that, whereas in the vicinity of Siamese or Chinese out- 
posts the frontier can easily be controlled by a few stations 
of our armed police, we may before long find it necessary 
to set guards along the French border line upon the military 
scale required by European usage in similar situations. 
Finally, with regard to the only Asiatic Power with which 
India is seriously concerned, it must be manifest that, what- 
ever may be the result of the war raging between China 
and Japan, it cannot fail to affect our confidence in the com- 
parative security of that long section of our Indian frontier 
which marches with the Chinese territory. Let it be supposed 
that the Japanese succeed in inflicting a vital blow upon 
that great empire which from time immemorial has domi- 
nated Eastern Asia. In that event it is to be expected that 
insurrection, local revolts, and brigandage will again, as in 
the time of the Taeping rebellion, break out in Yunan and 
Kashgar, the provinces furthest from the capital, and will 
thus throw into confusion precisely those countries which 
border upon our Indian possessions, and also lie within the 
reach of France and Russia. Such a state of affairs would 
in all probability afford to the two European Governments 
very fair arguments for the necessity of extending their 
own influence in the interest of order. And it is quite pos- 
sible that in this manner we may find ourselves face to face 
with European rivals upon points of our frontier where we 
have hitherto acquiesced in the exclusive system maintained 
by China against neighbourly commerce and communications, 
because, although she has declined to let us into her house, 
she has kept out others effectually. Russia might not let 
go an opportunity of placing Kashgar under her protectorate 
or of resuming the occupation of Ili, which she retroceded 
to China in 1881; while the French would be under strong 
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temptation to anticipate our trading enterprise in the markets 
of South-Western China. 

But let us make the very conceivable supposition that 
China, by a tremendous effort, shall have repelled the 
Japanese invasion and maintained her political equilibrium, 
or that foreign mediation shall have saved her. In that 
case, after so sharp a lesson against the danger of neglect- 
ing the modern art of war, she will almost certainly pro- 
ceed to raise a powerful standing army, organised upon the 
European model, drawing unsparingly upon the copious 
resources of wealth and population that must be available 
within that immense dominion. We do not by any means 
accept to their full extent the speculative conclusions upon 
which the late Mr. Charles Pearson (in ‘ National Life and 
‘Character’) founded his prediction that China will sooner 
or later become a most serious danger to the British power 
in India. Yet it must be obvious that what Japan has 
actually achieved may be also accomplished by China, whose 
people are known to possess the qualities of enduring courage, 
of industrious ingenuity, while the organising faculty might 
easily be developed among their governing classes. Nor can 
there be the least doubt that a Chinese empire armed to the 
teeth, under a capable despot with a reformed administra- 
tion, overhanging our Indian frontier from near the sources 
of the Oxus south-eastward to the upper waters of the 
Mekong, would complete the gradual transformation, which 
has already begun, of the old political system in Asia into 
that condition of jealous diplomatic watchfulness, of great 
armaments and fortified frontiers, which has probably reached 
at this moment its climax in Europe. 

With these contingencies in view, and remembering the 
great importance to our Indian empire of maintaining, so 
long as it may be possible, the status quo in China, we can 
readily understand the motives that may have induced Lord 
Rosebery’s Government to make overtures for a joint media- 
tion of the European Powers between China and Japan. It 
is, unfortunately, no less easy to comprehend the indifference, 
to say the least, with which France and Russia may have 
contemplated such a proposal, and their refusal to entertain 
it. We believe, nevertheless, that England has no reason 
to regret having given proof of a friendly disposition to- 
wards the Chinese, nor do we think that the failure of the 
attempt affords adequate ground for declaring that it ought 
never to have been made. ‘T'o those who watch the slow, 
uncertain reyolutions of politics in Asia, where the era of 
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barbaric invasions and vast conquests seems to have closed, 
leaving the huge mill-wheel of change inert and stationary 
until forced into motion by the current of European forces, 
it must be interesting to speculate upon the apparent shift- 
ing of the traditional Kastern Question from the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea to the other side of 
the continent—to China, Japan, and Manchuria. 

It is due to the memory of the late Tsar, Alexander IITI., 
to record the fact that his attitude and policy towards this 
country were not only not adverse, but friendly, pacific, and 
straightforward in the course of these transactions. The 
result has happily been a material improvement in our rela- 
tions with Russia. But whilst the death of the late sovereign 
is sincerely deplored by England there is every reason to hope 
and believe, from the close personal and domestic ties subsist- 
ing between the reigning families of Russia and Great Britain, 
that their political relations will be governed by the same 
principles. Nothing can tend more to the maintenance of 
peace, both in Asia and in Europe, than a good understand- 
ing between the two great European Powers that rule the 
north and south of Asia. They have many interests in 
common—interests far more important than the questions 
that divide them—and their united action might possibly 
lead to the termination of the present disastrous war in the 
far East. 

The precursory symptoms of some such transition may 
already be discovered in certain significant changes of our 
frontier policy. Up to the last ten or twelve years the ex- 
pansion of our dominions had taken the form of subduing 
open, accessible, and fertile countries within the geographical 
limits of India, whose population was more or less (except 
in Burmah) homogeneous with our subjects in the older 
provinces. Although we annexed Sinde in 1843 and the 
Punjab in 1849, our jurisdiction stopped at the foot of the 
Affghan and the Baluch hills ; while beyond Kashmir, which 
acknowledged our suzerainty, the tribes and petty ruler- 
ships along the slopes of the Hindu Kush and the Karakoram 
mountains lived in savage independence. Within the last 
twelve or fourteen years, and particularly within the last five 
years, we have taken under our guardianship all the passes 
leading from India through the highlands into Affghanistan, 
and from Kashmir northward to Badakshan and the Pamir 
tablelands ; and we have occupied the Baluch plateau, whence 
the defiles run down into Sinde. On our eastern frontier 
the large enclave of hilly country lying between Assam, 
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Chittagong, and Burmah has been brought into subjection, 
and roads through it have been opened up. Beyond the 
frontier of Burmah towards China and Siam the Shan States 
have become our tributaries ; on the south of the Shan States 
the Karen country has been set in order; and even the wild 
races in the almost unknown tracts to the north of Burmah 
have been partially brought under our authority. Our 
determination to hold all the avenues into India, to keep the 
keys of all its gates, to open out trade routes, and to control 
barbarism, not only within, but beyond the line of our actual 
possessions, necessitates the imposition of political jurisdic- 
tion and military control upon a great variety of tribes with 
whom it had been an axiom of our earlier policy not to inter- 
meddle except when raids on our border had to be punished. 
Whereas formerly we were content to leave the custody of 
these passes in the hands of the independent clans, it has 
latterly been thought imperative that we ourselves should 
take charge of them. Out of this change of policy various 
consequences are flowing. We are including within the 
sphere of empire some very unruly races, who will not be 
easily tamed down to quiet incorporation with the general 
population; we are multiplying the military points to be 
held and the length of frontier to be guarded ; we are pushing 
forward our stations to greater distances from the centres of 
supply and reinforcement; the lines of necessary communica- 
tion become longer and less secure. All these circumstances 
compel us not only to increase our army strength, but also to 
modify its composition, for service among Affghan hills or 
in the high valleys of Gilgit and Chitral is disliked even by 
the native soldier of north India, while the southerners are 
in no way fit for it. Upon this subject we may quote an 
extract from the Blue Book. 


‘It must be borne in mind that the conditions of soldicring in India 
have undergone an almost complete reversal since the time when the 
native force was called into existence, or, it may even be said, was 
last called out for extensive active operations within the country itself. 
The points of resistance have shifted from the interior to the frontier, 
from the mild and constant temperature of the tropics to the fierce 
extremes of heat and cold in the mountains and tablelands of the 
north-west, and to the swamps and thickets of the far east. Within 
the period now in question the Indian soldier has been called upon to 
breast the fastnesses of Affghanistan and the Hindu Kush, to be 
“sniped” by fugitive dacoits in the scarcely penetrable bamboo forests 
of Burmah, and to man a zariba in the eastern Soudan ; and going back 
not so very many years, we find him on exhibition in Valetta and 
piloting the “ elephants of India over the mountains of Rasselas,” It 
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is true, of course, that distant expeditions were not unknown to the 
sipahi before the present generation, but they have not only been 
more frequent of late, but everything points to the continuance of the 
tendency mentioned above—namely, to transfer the scene of military 
attention from the tropics to the outskirts of India, and more especially 
in the direction of the north-western frontier.’ 


But since in every material augmentation of our Indian 
forces a due proportion between English and native troops 
is always observed, we have been adding to the strength of 
both establishments; and thus one inevitable result of the 
enlargement of our borders is to be detected in a sympathetic 
swelling of the military estimates; for the cost of the army 
services, which amounted in 1881-82 to 87 per cent. of 
the total charges of the Empire, rose to 45 per cent. by the 
end of the decade. 

So long, indeed, as the Government of India conceive 
themselves obliged to accede to the military and political 
arguments that are incessantly pressed in favour of taking 
up advanced points and fresh ground upon strategical con- 
siderations that are less urgent than important, the Indian 
Treasury cannot logically refuse to provide whatever ways 
and means may be declared by the army chiefs to be indis- 
pensable for maintaining the new position. In the excellent 
speech on Indian Finance delivered in the House of Lords 
on July 20 Lord Lansdowne rightly defended the rise of 
military expenditure on the ground that military respon- 
sibilities had simultaneously increased; but he touched 
lightly on the connexion between the steady accumula- 
tion of army charges and the series of recent operations 
upon our north-western frontier. It has been the Viceroy’s 
foreign policy to complete beforehand all possible disposi- 
tions in view of the contingency that a serious hostile move- 
ment against us from Central Asia may eventually be de- 
veloped. But there is, we think, room for doubting whether, 
in fixing his eye on the far horizon, he did not overlook 
nearer political and financial considerations at his base. 
For this continual expansion of our external frontier adds 
to the Indian charges without increasing the Indian revenues, 
because it locks up both money and troops in the military 
occupation of outlying districts. We may undoubtedly take 

into account the countervailing advantage that the defences 
of India are thereby understood to be strengthened. But the 
reserve capital of that great enterprise which is known as the 
British Empire in India consists, at the last resort, in the 
British army ; and, as in finance so in politics, the invest- 
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ments and liabilities of an active and solvent administration 
must be carefully proportioned to the funds that are ready 
und easily moveable upon an emergency. 

It is well known, and the fact has recently been brought 
home to Englishmen by the death duties, that a substantial 
strengthening of the national armament means raising the 
revenue demand; and it is always a serious matter for 
the British Government to levy fresh taxes on the Indian 
people. The difficulty is enhanced at the present time by 
the embarrassment into which the finances of the Empire 
have been thrown by the unfavourable exchanges, which 
have so operated as to produce a heavy surcharge upon the 
ordinary remittances for the payment of India’s debt to 
England. For the discharge of their annual obligations to 
lay down gold in London the Indian Government has now 
to collect from the people many more rupees than were 
sufficient a few years ago. And the strain upon the Indian 
taxpayer’s loyalty and patience is in no sense mitigated by 
the discovery that his Government are not even permitted to 
adopt those methods of raising additional funds which are 
most suitable and popular, but must regulate the incidence 
of the new import duties according to the exigencies and 
interest of English commerce. Remembering always that 
finance is the mainspring of administrative mechanism, that 
the Indian people accept our civilisation with indifference, 
and that if they consent to be hustled onward along the 
road of moral and material progress it is chiefly on condition 
that they are not required to pay much for the blessings 
that are showered upon them, we are bound to deal very 
cautiously with all measures of fiscal enhancement. In 
exchange for protection from foreign invasion and for inter- 
nal peace, the two benefits of English rule that are really 
appreciated, the Indian population is willing to allow us a 
very free hand in governing them ; but the price which they 
care to pay must not be exorbitant, and its weight must be 
adroitly distributed. The question is not so much whether 
the import duties on cotton goods would or would not tally 
with the axioms of enlightened political economy as well as 
with the interests of our manufacturing towns ; it is whether, 
if the Indian financier be debarred from this expedient, he 
may not be driven to unpopular and inelastic pressure in 
endeavouring to extract more money from the land, the 
excise, the salt tax, the income tax, or other main sources of 
the existing revenue. The sheet anchor of Indian finance 
has hitherto been the land revenue, and so long as there is 
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a steady demand for export to Europe this revenue is easily 
collected. But the Indian corn trade is exposed to such 
sharp competition from North America, Russia, and the 
Argentine States, and the prices have fallen so low, that it is 
not safe to count upon the permanence of this profitable 
outlet, while if it were interrupted or closed the existing 
assessments upon the rents or produce of land in India 
might become difficult to maintain. 

Such considerations as these naturally draw attention to 
the internal aspect of British India, of which the Blue Books 
now before us present a picture that the English reader 
may be pardoned for regarding with complacency. During 
the past ten years the exports and imports of India’s 
trade with foreign countries have increased largely ; 
there has been a remarkable extension of railways; the 
great productive irrigation works of North India have shot 
out new branches that spread far and wide the inexhaustible 
supply of the snow-fed rivers; the web of telegraph lines 
has been spun out wider and interlaced more closely; the 
area under scientific survey has been extended. In the 
principal departments of government, in the administration 
of justice, in the police, the prisons, and the management 
of revenue, reforms and improvements go forward uninter- 
ruptedly ; the statistics of public instruction are most satis- 
factory, while, in spite of the dearth caused by bad seasons, 
the population has increased in ten years by 19} millions, a 
number‘ more than equivalent to the population ‘of England, 
‘and not far below that of the kingdom of Italy.’ The 
chapter on the movementsand condition of the people contains 
some instructive and well-placed remarks upon the causes— 
social, climatic, and geographical—which have governed and 
still affect the variations in number and local distribution of 
this immense population, with some remarkable conclusions 
as to the crops and food supply, the tenures of land, the 
incidence of the land tax, and the general condition in 
different provinces of the agricultural classes. 

No one, in short, who knows or has studied Indian affairs 
could deny that this administrative record is a very good 
one, could doubt that the health and wealth, the morals and 
the knowledge, of the people are improving. All these 
authentic facts and figures are the outward, visible proofs 
that the public estate is under excellent management, which 
of itself gives strength and stability to the rulers. Let us, 
then, take leave of the official annalist, to whom are due many 
commendations for the accuracy, skill, and clear comprehen- 
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siveness displayed in the ten years’ statement; and let us, 
as irresponsible critics, venture upon an excursion into the 
region of pure politics as distinguished from departmental 
administration. 

It would be strange indeed if, when all organised govern- 
ments in the world have their essential defects and accidental 
difficulties, the course of our rule in India were free from 
them ; and the only matter for surprise is that the troubles 
are so few when the risks are so many. The immemorial 
antagonism between religions, for ex: umple, of which the 
pernicious effects are prominently visible in almost every 
crisis of European history, is at this moment not only active 
but powerful in India, where it is evidently gathering strength 
in an atmosphere that might have been expected to soften 
and dissolve it. In the great cities there are certain classes 
who have become imbued with th2 ideas and negative con- 


‘victions propagated by the manners and teaching of Europe; 


but the vast multitude is everywhere conservative and follows 
leaders whose sense of danger to the ancestral creed has 
sharpened the edge of religious animosity. The agitation 
set up by the Hindus against the killing of kine by Mahome- 
dans denotes the persistence, uuder altered circumstances, of 
an ancient and inexhaustible quarrel between two religious 
systems that are in strong contrast upon almost every 
cardinal point of ritual or belief. The bitter animosity thus 
generated between Hindus and Mahomedans culminated in 
very serious riots for three days in Bombay city, and in some 
fatal affrays in the eastern provinces near Benares and Patna. 
Lord Lansdowne, who suppressed these disturbances vigo- 
rously, took a subsequent occasion of laying down in plain 
terms the British policy of strict neutrality and toleration 
towards religions, coupled with a firm intention to put down 
violence; nor need it be feared that Lord Elgin will hesitate 
about maintaining public order. Nevertheless fresh quarrels 
have again broken out within the last few months at Poona; 
and this remarkable outflow of religious jealousy is still 
spreading, while it is supposed that active demonstrations 
against the killing of cows are still being concerted in many 
parts of India. Under the native rulers the disturbances from 
this cause were chronic and inextinguishable wherever the 
factions were evenly balanced; and there was peace only where 
one side or the other was irresistibly overmatched. Nosuch 
collision as that which has been recently reported could have 
occurred at Poona so long as it was the capital of the Brahmin 
Peshwas, for the plain reason that the Mahomedans would 
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have been instantly crushed ; nor is it likely that under the 
Moghul emperors the Hindus could have raised a tumult 
against the slaughter of kine at Delhi or Agra. Moreover 
in those days of disturbed and dilatory communications no 
concerted action among the sects in distant parts of India 
was possible ; so that a petty religious war might have broken 
out in the north without stirring up unruly affections in 
Bengal or the Dekhan. But in these respects the condition 
of India is now entirely changed. The enlightened tolera- 
tion of the British Government, although no religious party 
accepts it in principle, does nevertheless in practice provide 
all disputants with a fair field, shows no favour, and even 
withholds police interference up to a certain limit which, 
when it is reached, there is great temptation for excitable 
sections to overstep. That the Mahomedans should be legally 
protected, or the Hindus strictly restrained, in the public 
celebration of their worship in the streets of Poona or in the 
holy city of Benares, tallies better with administrative 
notions of rigid impartiality than with native ideas and 
traditions. Local custom and established precedent are of 
course the safest guides; but when disputes of this kind 
come before the law courts the decision is almost sure to 
irritate the losing side, and if a turbulent minority wins it 
is much tempted to provoke resentment by triumphantly 
insisting on the extreme exercise of the rights decreed. If 
any collision follows it is noised abroad throughout the length 
and breadth of India; religious passions and prejudices are 
fomented by the journals, and the summons to rally in 
defence of a menaced faith goes round among people who, 
whether Hindus or Mahomedans, have never been backward 
in answering such calls. Remembering that religious 
changes and controversies on a grand scale began in the 
West, where the Roman Empire had levelled local barriers, 
established free intercourse among nations, and professed 
neutrality towards all religions that did not interfere with 
polities, we have no sure ground for assuming that in the 
East they will be extinguished or even greatly discouraged 
by the pax Britannica. 

Our opinion is, therefore, that there is no reason for ex- 
pecting the disappearance, in India, of troubles bred out of 
the jealousies of rival faiths. On the contrary, as under the 
empire of the Czsars so now in the land of English im- 
perialism, peace, prosperity, and the equalisation of races 
and religions under one universal and impartial dominion are 
conditions rather favourable than unfavourable to wide- 
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spread religious movements among a people profoundly 
interested in things spiritual. The British Government 
does well to be prepared beforehand for such possibilities, 
and to watch vigilantly any precursory symptoms ; but we 
must take care to anticipate nothing, and above all things 
the Government should avoid vain and premature alarms. 
The attempt made last summer in England to raise a scare 
over the mysterious smearing of trees in Behar did ill service 
to British rule in India; it suggested the notion that 
Englishmen could be easily frightened, and it was founded 
on a tendency to exaggerate and misunderstand the true 
bearing of such manifestations. No sane person could dis- 
regard, still less would he deride, these signs and tokens in 
India; but even false confidence is less dangerous than the 
attitude of undignified panic, or the assumption that because 
an unintelligible fact requires cautious investigation it is 
the forerunner of some vast political conspiracy. It is true 
that the origin and purpose of the circulation of cakes, which 
immediately preceded the Mutiny of 1857, have never been 
explained ; but a reference to the evidence collected on this 
subject in Kaye’s ‘ History of the Sepoy War’ will show 
that even at that time, when men’s minds had been startled 
by a sudden unforeseen eruption of fanaticism, the opinions 
of competent observers differed considerably as to any con- 
nexion between the cakes and the military revolt. One 
thing is certain, that among the innumerable sects of 
Hinduism the use of mystic signals and the passing round 
of emblems and intimations, sacrificial, prophetic, or (so to 
speak) masonic, are not unfrequent in India; and it seems 
also fairly established that the population at large, far from 
joining an immense conspiracy of silence, are usually as 
much puzzled by these phenomena as their rulers. The 
passage through the villages of cakes in 1857 was the 
common talk of the country-side. The peasantry were 
open-mouthed about it; they consulted the English officials, 
and if there were any deep secret the people at large were 
certainly not init. History and past experience throw little 
light on these questions, for undoubtedly great disturbances 
have occurred without any such premonitory symptoms, 
while, on the other hand, these curious incidents have often 
happened without any subsequent commotion. 

We do not desire that these things should be treated lightly 
or negligently; but of all rulers the English in India are 
least likely to be caught in a fool’s paradise, and nothing 
breeds panics in the people like unsteadiness in their 
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government. There is at least one example on record, 
though now entirely forgotten, of the consequences of 
administrative credulity. In the year 1834 palm leaves 
with seditious notices or warnings written upon them were 
found hanging on trees by the side of all the roads leading 
to Kandy in Ceylon. The Government took alarm, made 
secret inquiry, surrounded with troops the palace of a high 
native officer, arrested him at night, and prosecuted him, 
when the whole affair turned out to be a plot, not for the 
overturn of British rule, but for the damage and disgrace 
of the said officer. 

Finally, we may quote upon this curious question the 
opinion of a very competent native observer of high educa- 
tion and capacity. 


‘What about the mysterious daubing of mango trees in Behar? 
Well, if this incident shows anything it shows from what little causes 
the excited imagination may jump to large, sweeping conclusions. This 
smearing of trees is by no means the first occurrence of its kind, though 
the first, certainly, to be taken so much notice of... Once the 
incident was raised into a portent of political danger, and excitement 
rose to its height where all should have been calm indifference, it 
needed but little ingenuity to weave explanations and gloomy fore- 
casts. Very much the same importance was given to the distribution 
of chupdtis just before the outbreak of the sepoy revolt. That, too, was 
a mysterious occurrence, and could not but have caused the troubles it 
preceded. In fact, however, the Mutiny has never been traced to the 
chupdatis, The latter were more likely distributed by some happy 
father out of gratitude to his gods’ having heard his prayers for a son 
and heir, He was probably rich enough to distribute them in large 
quantities, and the balance was passed on from village to village till 
the origin of the chupdti became lost, and they went on their way 
rejoicing as sacred prasdd—that is, food sent by the gods to their 
followers, to be partaken of sparingly and passed on to believers still 
further off... . The chupdtis had, perhaps, no more to do with the 
Mutiny than had the “Ferocious Dooly” immortalised by the M.P. 
knowing everything about it all. The moral of such incidents is 
that if the people of India are superstitious some of its administrators 
are no less ready to lose their heads.’ 


So much has been made in some quarters of the smearing 
of trees that it has seemed to us worth while to give some 
of the reasons why it need not be regarded as a portentous 
omen, like the writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace. 
On the other hand, though we deprecate belief in mystic 
signals and thickening plots as not conducive to a calm 
survey of the political horizon, we are by no means disposed 
to take an optimistic view of the present or prospective 
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situation in India. No prophetic interpreter of a mysterious 
language is required to discover what the educated native 
politicians are thinking about in a country where the 
native press, open-mouthed, voluble, and hard-hitting, has 
at any rate not joined the conspiracy of silence, and where 
a National Congress holds annual meetings. Nor is any- 
thing beyond native experience of Asiatic affairs needed to 
tell us that in India spiritual and temporal matters are 
closely connected, that the political agitator may make his 
market out of a religious fermentation, and that thus the 
old-fashioned conservative Hindu, who may imagine his 
caste or his customs to be losing ground, may be prevailed 
upon to follow leaders whose real aim and tactics he by no 
means understands. In these circumstances it is no easy 
matter for the British Government to maintain the neces- 
sary equipoise among jarring creeds, and to satisfy those 
who press for a policy of advanced Liberalism upon ques- 
tions of administrative and social reforms, without offending 
the very sensitive prejudices of those whose attachment to 
our rule is strictly conditional upon our abstaining from all 
interference with their domestic and religious institutions. 
And embarrassments of this sort are materially intensified 
when the pressure of the native reformer, whose views and 
aspirations are natural enough, is supported by the co- 
operation of well-meaning but inexperienced advocates in 
England. 

We desire to make it clearly understood that we are not 
hostile, in principle, to the wishes of the educated natives for 
a larger share in the government of their country. During 
Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty a considerable advance (we 
quote from Mr. Forrest) has been made in associating the 
natives of India not only with legislation, but also with the 
judicial and executive administration. Ninety-three offices 
which had hitherto been held only by members of the 
covenanted civil service have been declared open to the 
different provincial services, which are almost exclusively filled 
by gentlemen of Indian parentage. What we are endeavouring 
to point out is that the obstacles, drawbacks, and intricacies 
which beset the path of Indian liberalism are very liable to 
be overlooked both by the native gentlemen who have little 
or no experience in the working of the Western institutions 
that they are anxious to introduce, and by the European 
politicians who are no less ignorant of the true conditions 
and circumstances of Indian affairs. The proposal to hold 
competitive examinations for the civil service simultaneously 
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in India and in England is a case in point. It was approved 
by a resolution passed rather unexpectedly through the 
House of Commons; and of course it was a central plank in 
the platform of the highly educated native reformers in the 
presidency towns of India. Yet, although something might 
be said for the demand, if it be treated as a question of 
abstract right apart from practical expediency, the project 
fell to pieces so completely under the dissection of the Indian 
governments, who showed clearly how it would operate and 
what would be its consequences, that our English Ministry, 
whose extreme liberalism is beyond suspicion, has lost no 
time, on reading the reports of their responsible advisers, 
in setting aside the resolution by a decisive negative. There 
was, indeed, no difficulty in demonstrating that the holding 
of examinations in India would attract an unmanageable 
multitude of candidates, who might swamp in a few years the 
European element, replacing Englishmen by natives from those 
provinces and classes which, in the advantage of European 
education, have had the start of Upper India by one or two 
generations at least. It is manifest that superiority in 
this respect would hardly counterbalance other disqualifica- 
tions for the control of the northern races. Nor would it 
have been altogether prudent or opportune to fill the higher 
ranks of the civil service with many Hindus and a few 
Mahomedans at a time when the relations between the two 
religious parties were so undeniably strained that a member 
of either faith would be inextricably hampered by the duty 
of interposing as an authoritative and unbiassed mediator in 
any open discussion between them. And, lastly, remember- 
ing that the vast majority of Indians do sincerely desire — 
the tranquillity of the country, the security of invested 
capital, and the maintenance of the existing relations 
between England and India, it must be admitted that these 
essential conditions of progress and prosperity can only be 
preserved upon a system by which an effective proportion 
of Englishmen in the higher ranks of the administration 
can be assured. 


The question of relaxing the limitations which have hither- 
to been imposed upon the trial of criminal cases before a jury 
must be regarded from a similar point of view. The prime 
object of all legal procedure is the conviction of offenders 
and the prevention of crime; and among a people which is 
infinitely divided by castes and sects, among some of whom 
mutual animosity prevails, while others are under the bias 
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of ingrained prepossessions against the taking of life, whether 
of man or of animals—prepossessions which their neighbours 
may utterly reject and despise—and none are much accus- 
tomed to face responsibility or unpopularity by looking 
solely to the public interest in giving a verdict, among 
such a people the method of trial by jury comes as an exotic 
innovation, with little probability of success, except by gradual 
and discriminating introduction. Nevertheless the attempt 
which was lately made in Bengal to withdraw from juries 
certain classes of offences which had previously been within 
their cognisance was hardly judicious, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government acted wisely in referring the whole question to 
a Commission, by whose report and the orders passed upon it 
all matters in difference appear to have been quietly adjusted. 

It should be reckoned to the credit of Lord Lansdowne 
that the most important measure of constitutional reform 
that has recently been enacted for India by the British 
Parliament was vigorously supported by his Government and 
passed during his viceroyalty, though it had previously been 
initiated by Lord Dufferin. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 
gave a Legislative Council to the North-West Provinces; it 
increased the numbers of the members of all the councils, pro- 
vided for the selection of non-official members on a represen- 
tative principle, and materially enlarged the functions of these 
bodies. The privilege of recommending members for the 
Imperial Legislative Council has been bestowed on the four 
provincial legislatures, and upon academic, commercial, and 
municipal associations or corporations ; and under the rules 
now issued a certain proportion of the members of the pro- 
vincial councils will be proposed and nominated after the 
same manner. ‘ There is no part of the scheme’ (says Mr. 
Forrest) ‘for which Lord Lansdowne has greater personal 
‘ responsibility than that in which this principle is admitted ; ’ 
and when we add that in the new councils the members 
have the right of financial discussion and of interpellation 
it will be allowed that they have acquired powers of a certain 
substantial value. 

Nothing can be more interesting to the student of history 
and of the art of government than to watch the course and 
conduct of the great experiment in the slow devolution of 
political enfranchisement that the English have undertaken 
for India. The present time is in some respects favourable 
for the prevention of this difficult operation. Englishmen 
and Indians see much more of each other at home, and know 
each other much better than formerly ; education is bringing 
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the upper classes nearer to a common level; while capital, 
commerce, and even literature are bringing about a stronger 
community of ideas and interests. There need be no surprise 
if native politicians, however able and well-intentioned, are 
usually found to be in their novitiate with regard to the 
complex problems raised by the application of political 
science to the government of dependencies ; but among their 
English colleagues and advocates one might have looked for 
the habit of reasoning from past observation and experience. 
Yet even in England there is a party that seems seriously 
to advocate schemes for marking off all British India 
into electoral districts with a low voting suffrage. There 
is in recent history but one prominent instance of the 
sudden introduction of popular representation into a country 
that had for centuries been governed autocratically through 
powerful officials, and that instance is afforded by the 
assemblage of the States-General of France in 1789, when 
the ignorance of the people, the utter inexperience of the 
deputies, and the total absence among the ministers of any 
practice or precedents in the management of representative 
institutions produced speedy confusion and irremediable dis- 
order. If rash and revolutionary changes could bring such 
rapid political ruin upon a compact and highly civilised 
nationality, what other results might be expected in the 
midst of the vast incoherent miscellany of tribes and castes 
that compose the population of India ? 

In order that constitutional reforms may be successful 
they must follow some intelligent order, and must not begin 
at the wrong end. Let us look for an illustration in the 
history of a country where England undoubtedly possessed 
for some time the ascendency, though some may think that 
at the present moment the tables have been turned. How 
did we set about enlarging the civil rights of the Irish 
Catholics? We began by conferring upon a people, the mass 
of whom were extremely ignorant and easily misled, the 
privilege of voting for members of Parliament; but it was 
not until after a long interval of discontent and disaffection 
that the voters were allowed to elect representatives of their 
own faith, who were in fact their natural leaders; and when 
that had been done there was more delay before the question 
of general education in Ireland was seriously taken up. It 
must be clear to those who look back upon the results of this 
policy that much confusion would have been avoided if the 
order of these reforms had been reversed. In Ireland this 
may or may not have been possible; in India, at any rate, 
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it is practicable to adjourn radical changes of the govern- 
ing constitution until public instruction, which is slowly 
permeating all ranks of the population, shall have raised 
the general level of intelligence, and to defer placing the 
mechanism of representative government in the hands of a 
masterless multitude until there is a fair certitude that they 
will not be utterly bewildered and misdirected in endeavour- 
ing to use it. 

‘ All political rules are dependent on the special cireum- 
‘ stances, conditions, and character of the people for whom 
‘they are intended. The political art is essentially an 
‘art of adaptation; it admits of very few general terms, 
‘and the course which is suited for one stage of society 
‘is wholly unsuited for another.’ Although in the page 
from which this passage is extracted Mr. Lecky was dis- 
cussing the problem of the legitimate sphere of government 
action, his remark applies as well to the suitability of 
political forms. We believe that among the intelligent 
classes of the Indian people, with the possible exception of 
those who are not unnaturally eager for place and power, the 
enlargement of the legislative councils and the method of 
nominating upon responsible recommendation are accepted as 
suitable and sufficient. The next step should be to establish a 
local council in all the great provinces of the Indian empire, 
and to aim at gradually entrusting these bodies with com- 
plete jurisdiction over provincial concerns, so that the vital 
principle of decentralising an administration that has a con- 
stant tendency to congestion at the head may be consistently 
observed. If it be true, as we believe, that Occidental civi- 
lisation acts upon Indian society as a powerful solvent, 
loosening its antique bonds and breaking down its sub- 
divisions, there is at least some political advantage in 
assisting the people to arrange themselves in fresh compart- 
ments, to collect round local centres, and to preserve the 
distinctions that have grown up naturally in a country which 
exhibits manifest diversities of climate, race, and history. 

But in order that this programme for the development and 
distribution of powers shall be successfully carried out the 
English nation must deal logically and consistently with 
India. Institutions that have been strengthened acquire 
additional titles to be respected; and legislative councils 
which have been invested with the rights of interpella- 
tion and of examining financial statements will soon find a 
way of making themselves heard. The statutory relations 
between the Indian Legislature and the English Executive 
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Government which controls it, are so constitutionally delicate 
that they should not be subjected to any avoidable strain, 
and it is particularly advisable to avoid even the appearance 
of depreciating the legitimate authority or dignity either of 
the Councils or of the Government in India. For the legis- 
lative and executive bodies within that country are the two 
grand agencies by whose influence and reputation the busi- 
ness of a distant empire is peaceably transacted by the energy 
and ability of a few able men set over many millions. Such 
considerations as these should induce the English Parliament, 
to which, of course, the English Ministry is entirely respon- 
sible, to hesitate before it prefers, in such a question as the 
laying of import duties on cotton, the immediate interest of 
its constituencies to the wishes, and indeed the needs, of 
India, by negativing beforehand measures which it is manifest 
that the Indian Legislature, if left to choose its own ways 
and means, would undoubtedly have adopted. 

Among the better-informed and moderate leaders of native 
opinion the financial dependence of India upon England is 
already becoming a matter of remark and dissatisfaction, 
while our military expenditure is a salient point for their 
criticism. And it is observed, not without reason, that 
in these respects India is by no means on a footing with 
the self-governing colonies. That the ultimate and unim- 
peachable decision upon all Indian questions shall rest with the 
Imperial Parliament, is so far from being contested in India 
that in all quarrels or grievances against officials the native 
reformer invariably cries out upon the House of Commons 
for succour. It would be deplorable if in the course of his 
political education he should imbibe a loss of confidence in 
this supreme guardian of his liberties, if his latest apotheosis 
should prove something much less than divine, and if the 
truth of the warning which has been more than once hinted 
to him should at last dawn upon his understanding, that it 
is possible for the Parliament to interfere too much. 

It may not be irrelevant, in counexion with this subject, 
to refer to a remarkable speech delivered more than twenty 
years ago by Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a complaint by 
a member of the House of Commons that the will of 
the English people and the control of their representa- 
tives in Tarliament were disregarded by those who had 
the management of foreign politics and of dependencies. 
After showing by a string of examples that in regard to 
wars, annexations, and high-handed proceedings generally, 
by governors or chief officers in India and elsewhere, the 
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parliamentary control had usually taken the form of 
emphatic approval, he sums up as follows :— 


‘The main moral is this: what you really want is not merely the 
improvement of the machinery by which the central authority controls 
its extraneous agents, it is the improvement of the central authority 
itself, the formation of just habits of thought; it is that we should be 
more modest and less arrogant; it is that we shall uniformly regard 
every other State and every other people as standing upon the same 
level of right as ourselves. It is that, in the prosecution of our 
interest, we shall not be so carried away by zeal as to allow it to 
make us for one moment forgetful of the equal claims and rights 
of others. That is a very grave question indeed, and one upon 
which I am bound to say I believe the central authority is quite as 
much in need of self-discipline and self-restraint as its extraneous 
agents.’ * 


The moral to be drawn is that even the British Parlia- 
ment, being neither infallible nor always impartial, nor even 
always well informed, should beware of interfering arbitrarily 
or unnecessarily between the governments and the people of 
distant dependencies ; and that in proportion as the edifice 
of local self-government is built up, step by step, in India, 
the greater is the necessity for discretion in the exercise 
of the indisputable prerogative of arbitrary control. Before 
the Irish Union many able statesmen upheld the doctrine 
that the Irish Legislature must be maintained in a condition 
of permanent and unvarying subjection to the English 
Executive; but that doctrine was soon seen to be incom- 
patible with the reform or strengthening of the provincial 
body; and the discovery had much to do with its abolition. 
There can be no doubt that the fairest prospect of solving 
the prodigiously difficult problem of retaining India in a 
state of contented subordinate relation to England lies in 
allowing to the Indian legislative bodies free scope within 
the limitations imposed upon them by statute, except always 
in those cases where a full survey and fair balancing of the 
interests of the whole British Empire lead to the conclusion 
that paramount imperial considerations must prevail. Upon 
any other view the expediency of strengthening these 
councils, and adding to the number of their members, is by 
no means so clear as it ought to be; for in proportion as 
their functions and machinery are brought into closer accord 
with representative institutions they become less suited for 
the registry of decrees, especially when those decrees are 





* Speech by Mr. Gladstone, April 29, 1881. 
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passed by a popular chamber elsewhere. The duty of 
supporting their governments sits awkwardly upon the 
official members ; the non-official members cease to represent 
the views or voice of the community; nor can such incon- 
gruities fail in time to affect the influence and character of 
the legislative bodies. 

That the material advantages accruing to India from the 
stable and enlightened government established by England 
are immense is of course beyond doubt or dispute ; but these 
things are very imperfectly realised by the mass of the Indian 
people. On the other side we have to take into account 
certain economical and social changes which, however natural 
or necessary they may seem to economists, do undoubtedly 
affect the natives with a vague sense of uneasiness. The 
multiplication of quick and sure communications between 
Europe and Asia has drawn in upon the Eastern countries a 
flood of cheap manufactures; the adventurous capital and 
commerce of the West, backed by steam, coal, and the tre- 
mendous pressure of population, are overwhelming the weaker, 
more backward, and less concentrated crafts and arts of India. 
All the petty manufactured articles of universal consumption, 
all the supply of those luxuries that are demanded by tastes 
which Europe has created, are exported from the West into 
India, and the country is inundated by goods of third-rate 
quality that easily displace commodities hitherto produced 
by slow handiwork. It is easy enough to prove that our rail- 
ways, factories, and public works find employment for a very 
great number of labourers and artisans. Nevertheless the 
decay of ancient callings and the shifting of population are 
painful processes unless they take effect gradually; and as 
for the higher forms of Indian art, these delicate organisms 
run great risk of being trampled under foot in the rough 
competition of the markets. 

We have to understand in England that these economical 
changes are necessarily modifying the whole structure of native 
society, and producing a disintegration of the antique groups 
which marked off trades, professions, and industries into 
separate communities under the form of hereditary castes. It 
is true that caste rules have never in reality been the stiff, in- 
superable barriers which they are commonly supposed to be, 
and that men have always passed without much difficulty 
from one circle to another; nevertheless they lie at the base 
of religious and family life in India. And the gospel of indi- 
vidualism, which up to the last five-and-twenty years had been 
preached in England with such success that it was accepted 
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as a necessary truth, never took any root in India until 
it was propagated by the English, who are now themselves 
on the high road towards forsaking it at home. Thus the 
influx of European produce loosens the framework of Indian 
industries, while in Western Europe the workers are fast 
organising themselves into exclusive unions with socialistic 
tendencies, whose influence upon their governments increases 
yearly, and whose subsistence depends upon forcing open new 
outlets for their wares. So that we may possibly behold 
some day the curious spectacle of collectivism in Europe ex- 
porting to India its old-fashioned individualism, among other 
articles that have become obsolete and superfluous at home. 
The pure economist will point out that Indian factories are 
springing up, and that if Manchester undersells the Indian 
weaver the Indian cultivator can aid Russia and America in 
deluging England with cheap wheat to his own profit and 
the English farmer’s damage; but for the politician who 
lives in the present it is enough that the period of transition 
is a period of perceptible unrest. 


Assuming, however, that the forms of Indian society are 
undergoing inevitable modifications, there arises the question 
whether and to what extent the Anglo-Indian Government 
should endeavour to meet and facilitate impending changes, 
moral and material. One or two high-minded and dis- 
interested Indian gentlemen have applied themselves, to their 
peculiar credit, to the promotion of social reforms, among 
which the condition of women has been given a prominent 
place. The importance of the subject cannot be over- 
estimated ; nor can it be denied that infant marriages and 
perpetual widowhood of young girls are incompatible with 
Western notions of reason, justice, hygiene. 


‘What could you expect of a nation whose mothers have to live in 
perpetual infamy, married in their carly teens, often to become 
widows before they are out of their teens? Can these be the mothers 
of heroes and patriots and statesmen? ..... When will Govern- 
ment practise the neutrality which they preach, by simply declining 
to give their sanction to infant marriages? .... When will they 
refuse to entertain the claim for “restitution of conjugal rights, 
“or at least leave the matter to the discretion of the courts”? A 
wife at 10, a widow at 12, a mother at 13—these are monstrosities 
in the face of which it is madness to think of a consistent, progressive 
public life.’ 


Thus writes a prominent native reformer, with all the 
fervour and boldness of a man who is in advance of the ideas_ 
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and convictions of his generation. Finding that the great 
majority of his fellow-countrymen are adverse or inert, and 
that even his supporters lack initiative, he calls upon the 
Government to lead the way, or at least to remove all legal 
obstacles that forbid departure from the ancient paths. 
When the English Government in India proclaimed Re- 
ligious Neutrality as the basis of their policy, they probably 
imagined that at least this side of their position would be 
sheltered from attack. On the contrary, it has been repeatedly 
assaulted by those who accept the principle but differ 
widely as to the application—by Christian missionaries, who 
summoned the Government to withdraw absolutely from any 
kind of protection or guarantee to the endowments made 
by heathen rulers to temples or shrines; by English Non- 
conformists, who demanded that no allotment of revenues 
paid by a non-Christian people should be made to Scotch 
or English chaplains; by the extreme ritualistic Hindus, 
who insist that the State has no right to interfere with 
the car of Jaggunaith or with religious self-immolation ; 
and finally by the pioneers of Hindu liberalism, who desire 
that the law and the law courts shall no longer give their 
sanction to social usages which fetter the emancipation of 
women in India, The fact is that, in a country where 
everything depends on the State’s initiative, neutrality 
pleases no ardent controversialist, and yet it is plain that the 
State can only act on the broadest view of political considera- 
tions, lest in giving way to one party it should expose itself to 
a much more formidable attack from another party. In the 
matter of women’s rights Lord Lansdowne’s Government has 
already gone quite as far as was prudent by passing what is 
called the Age of Consent Act, by which the limit of age up 
to which girls, whether married or unmarried, are absolutely 
protected is raised from ten to twelve years. In the dis- 
cussion upon the measure it was contended, unreasonably, 
that the Queen’s proclamation of religious neutrality barred 
any such interference with marriage customs; nor is it 
certain that the passing of even so slight and obviously 
justifiable an amendment did not excite suspicious disapproval 
in the centres of Hindu orthodoxy. At any rate the present 
time can hardly be opportune for going further in the same 
direction, when religious feeling among the Hindus has been 
extensively stirred by the agitation against the slaughter of 
kine, when there seems to be abroad a wholly unfounded 
impression that British officers have shown a leaning towards 
the: side of the Mahomedans, and when the sanitary pre- 
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cautions taken to prevent great fairs from breeding fatal 
epidemics are thought by ignorant folk to indicate an intention 
to meddle with religious pilgrimages. 

In short, the English Government in India has so many 
difficult duties to perform, so many possible misunderstandings 
to face, that they cannot undertake the risk of anticipating 
public opinion upon the road of social reform, except in the 
cases expressly reserved by Lord Lansdowne, ‘ where demands 
‘ preferred in the name of religion would lead to practices 
‘ inconsistent with individual safety and the public peace, and 
‘ condemned by every system of law and morality.? What, 
then, is the upshot of the criticisms and observations which 
in the foregoing pages we have laid before our readers? It 
is that while we may regard with legitimate satisfaction 
the evidence of moral and material progress contained in 
the official papers which we have quoted, and while much 
honour is due to Lord Lansdowne as a strong and successful 
governor, there are certain aspects of the situation within 
and without India which should arrest our attention and 
induce us to walk warily. The rapid extension of our 
frontiers in the direction of other European Powers in 
Asia involves fresh problems in politics and strategy, which 
are not altogether unconnected with the condition of our 
finances ; and while the new wine of political aspirations and 
intellectual enlightenment is working among the educated 
classes, there appears to be going on simultaneously a fer- 
mentation of the earlier ideas and religious antipathies which 
still dominate extensively the religious mind of India. In 
such circumstances the Indian Government has need of all 
its statecraft, foresight, and penetration; and the English 
Parliament should take care that its control is not only 
vigilant but disinterested. From a reference in an English 
journal to the travels of the present Tsar through India it 
may be gathered that in his judgement the fault of our rule, 
meritorious in many respects, is its mechanical character, 
its want of insight into and sympathy with those spiritual 
factors which have in the long run always determined the 
destiny of India. The best way of taking the criticism is to 
consider what truth there may be in it. Our position will in 
no event be improved by sudden undignified alarms ; and on 
the whole England may regard her vast interests in India as 
tolerably secure if the country is administered with prudence 
and thrift, if fair dealing in financial transactions is strictly 
observed, and if in matters social and religious the Indian 


people are left as much as possible to their own ways and 
traditions. 
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Art. II.—1. The Shaving of Shagpat : an Avabian Entertain- 
ment. 1856; 2. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel; 3. Diana 
of the Crossways; 4. Lord Ormont and his Aminta; and 
many other novels. 


M:: MEREDITH’S novels are an exceptionally curious and 

interesting study, because they stand alone in Eng- 
lish literature. Whether they excite admiration or provoke 
censure, they defy any tolerable imitation. Indeed, it is 
difficult to pass a fair and comprehensive judgment on 
them, because the reader, unless of frigid and unsympathetic 
temperament, is perpetually being wrought up into fever fits 
of irritation. They should be read, or rather analysed, by 
very moderate instalments. A thousand times we are 
tempted to toss the volumes aside; but then, on despondingly 
turning the page, we come upon some passage of extraordi- 
nary power, or On some scene which is presented with 
wonderful felicity. We are delighted by a brilliant epigram, 
or enlivened by a startling paradox. It strikes us as 
matter of regret that Mr. Meredith did not flourish in the 
days of the Patriarchs. When men came to the maturity 
of their intellect after the lapse of four or five centuries, he 
might have had time to form a taste, though he could never 
have originated a school. We are glad to know that the 
works which had been so long admired and neglected are at 
last circulating in a popular edition. It is a creditable sign 
of the progress of the times that there are so many of us who 
undertake the study of noteworthy fiction as if they were 
bracing themselves for a course of subtle philosophy. Nor 
can we withhold our admiration for Mr. Meredith’s sturdy 
independence, and patient and persevering self-sufticiency. 
He has been content, like Wordsworth, to work and wait, 
in the belief that he would be appreciated in the fullness of 
time, or, in any case, that he would make his mark with 
posterity. As we shall presently show by suggestive pas- 
sages in his novels, he must have known that he could have 
assured himself profit and immediate celebrity had he 
stooped from the serene spheres of his superior intelligence 
to catch the capricious breaths of popular favour. His 
mission was to elevate his art, even at the cost of misappre- 
hension or martyrdom ; he could not bring himself to debase 
it. He stooped, nevertheless, but it was towards the realms 
of dark chaos and black night. ‘These realms which he 
sought to make his own would have been intolerable to less 
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impassioned travellers had they not been illuminated by the 
fitful gleams of radiance which promise to lighten up the 
sky, but die out tantalisingly in fleeting splendour. The 
fact is that Mr. Meredith has devoted himself to the study 
of obscurity with baneful success. We have said that he 
could never have formed a school, or found successful imi- 
tators, and it is because he is only redeemed from being dull 
by rare and original genius. Nor would that alone have 
sufficed to secure him a position of his own had he not 
possessed extraordinary intellectual staying power. We 
have wondered at such morbidly intellectual tours de force 
as Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ which would 
seem to have been dashed off in the inspiration of a pro- 
longed and horrible nightmare. But it seems to us that 
Mr. Meredith’s brain must be ever in a condition of preter- 
natural activity. He makes us live among incessant bouquets 
of fireworks, in the blaze of rockets, dissolving in showers 
of sparks before we have had time to receive a detinite im- 
pression, and in the bewildering whirl of catherine-wheels. 
It is a marvel that he keeps his own head in such surround- 
ings—sometimes we more than suspect that he loses it— 
but he makes impossible demands on his readers when he 
expects them to be equally collected. 

We have always maintained that the primary function of 
novel-writing is to entertain, and that no novelist has the 
right to demand such severe and sustained effort. We resent 
Mr. Meredith’s methods the more, that he gratuitously 
aggravates our troubles. He might have expressed his 
profound thoughts and his far-fetched and subtle psycho- 
logical speculations in intelligible language. In other 
words, he might have written in the pure English which has 
been modestly accepted by acknowledged masters of style 
who have trodden in the footsteps of our famous classics. 
But Mr. Meredith has adopted a manner of his own, which 
in most respects is the antithesis of all ordinary rules. There 
is constant inversion and perverse involution. So much so 
that when we come on anything simple or natural we are 
mystified—we suspect that surely there must be some hidden 
meaning. Before we have well realised that we might have 
rested our faculties for a few moments, they are again 
being racked and strained. So that we would wish for our 
own sake, and still more for his, that he had been cursed 
with something less of the volatile electricity of genius. 

We cannot doubt that ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ when 
she betakes herself to novel-writing, is the reflection of her 
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creator’s ideas and aspirations. It is true that Diana makes 
money, and a great deal of money, notwithstanding her 
aggressive waywardness and exalted ideas; but then, as 
Meredith regretfully and wistfully admits, that was owing 
to her charms and other exceptional causes. 

‘Antonia,’ Diana’s pet name, ‘whatever her faults as a 
‘ writer, was not one of the order whose muse is the public 
‘taste. She did, at least, draw her inspiration from herself, 
‘and there was much to be feared from the work, if a sale 
‘was the object. ... Her aim, in the teeth of her inde- 
‘ pendent style, was at the means of independence. . . . We 
‘have a work of genius. Genius is good for the public. 
‘ What is good for the public should be recommended by the 
‘ critics.’ Diana is exquisitely sensitive to depressing in- 
fluences, and, as with all writers and orators of the finer 
fibres, the inspiration comes to her by fits and starts. Be- 
cause a friend takes moral exceptions to her ‘ Cantatrice’ 
—because the friend finds a certain realistic scene, not only 
personal but verging on the vulgar—Diana is paralysed 
while paying her a visit. She is under stress of pecuniary 
difficulties, but, though the pressure is painful and intense, 
the muse of fiction will not be hustled. Were she to try a 
lower flight, all would be easy, and the prospects of gain 
would be immeasurably increased. The temptation is great, 
it is almost irresistible—we dare to say Mr. Meredith may 
have often experienced it—but she will not succumb. She 
will work in her own way, according to her fixed determina- 
tion, or not atall. Yet, 
‘Strange to think, she could have flared away at once in the stuff 
Danvers delighted to read—wicked princes, rogue noblemen, titled 
wantons, daisy and lily innocents, traitorous marriages, murders, a 
gallows dangling a corpse dotted by a man and a woman bowed 
beneath. She could have written with the certainty that in the 
upper and the middle, as well as in the lower classes of the country, 
there would be a multitude to read that stuff—so cordially, despite the 
gaps between them, are they one in their literary tastes. And why 
should they not read it ?’ 


Why not, indeed? If we were to answer it in the sense 
which Diana and Mr. Meredith seem to expect—from the dic- 
tates of good taste and calm reason—we should sentence at 
once to an index expurgatorius great part of Scott, almost 
all Dumas, the most fascinating chapters in Balzac and 
Hugo, to say nothing of some of our more fashionable con- 
temporaries who have been reviving successfully, because 
artistically and with knowledge, the moribund historical novel. 
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Mr. Meredith has pronounced views, and they claim respect- 
ful consideration ; but we hesitate to offer, as a sacrifice to 
his fallacies or fancies, ‘Monte Christo’ or the ‘Three 
* Musketeers,’ ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ and ‘ L’Histoire des 
‘Treize.’ What a world of pleasure we should be denied 
were we to conform to the austerely esthetic doctrines to 
which he has deliberately elected to sacrifice himself! His 
own novels, taken in moderation, may be an invigorating 
literary tonic; but if we were condemned to an exclusive 
course of them by way of fiction, we should seek recreation, 
by preference, in the lighter and more lively fields of science, 
philosophy, and dogmatic divinity. 

Yet there was a time, towards the beginning of his lite- 
rary career, when he stood in evident hesitation at the part- 
ing of the ways. ‘The Shaving of Shagpat,’ which we 
believe to have been the first of his published works, indi- 
cates little as to his future course, except that it must be 
full of brilliant promise; but in ‘ Farina,’ with all the ex- 
travagances of legendary romance, he writes in readable 
English ; and even in ‘ Richard Feverel’ and ‘ Evan Harring- 
ton’ he condescends to be almost invariably intelligible. 
Yet ‘Shagpat’ must not be summarily dismissed; and it 
demands attention for many reasons. If it demonstrated 
nothing else, it displayed the luxuriant exuberance of a 
glowing imagination and a flow of poetic feeling, which was 
sparkling and sometimes profound. ‘ Shagpat’ was original 
also in many respects, and especially in that presentation of 
the writer’s strong individuality which is one of Mr. 
Meredith’s redeeming virtues. It is difficult to fathom its 
meaning, or to understand the author’s purpose—if, indeed, 
he had any beyond displaying his versatility in an ingenious 
freak of the fancies. Supertficially, it is the most grotesque of 
grotesque parodies on the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and that dis- 
cursive art of Oriental story-telling where the raconteur is 
perpetually flying off at a tangent. Mr. Meredith lets his 
gay imagination run riot, though guided, if not controlled, 
by his Eastern models, in a world of whims, absurdities, and 
incredibilities. Perhaps the idea of the adventurous barber’s 
quest, which ends amid convulsions of nature and the deadly 
conflict of the supernatural powers, in the shearing of the 
charmed lock which blazes on the head of Shagpat, was 
borrowed from the mission of Thalaba the Destroyer, who 
triumphed over the ‘ Race of Hell,’ and stormed the Dom- 
daniel strongholds of Eblis. The barber fights out the pro- 
tracted battle by the charm of spells and the aid of potent 
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magicians, who contend with adversaries almost as formi- 
dable as themselves, with arsenals of enchantments at their 
command. Inevitably, though to some extent there are 
Oriental precedents, broad comedy and screaming farce are 
mingled with his marvels and portents that might otherwise 
impress us, but a little of that goes a long way. We soon 
have enough of these tales, although pleased and enter- 
tained by three or four chapters, and we take leave of Mr. 
Meredith in gratitude for his timely reminder to renew 
acquaintance with our good old friends Cogi Hassan and 
Sindbad the Sailor. But there is a point of view from 
which we still find ‘Shagpat’ consistently delightful. As 
is always the case with Mr. Meredith, there is much poetry 
in his prose; but here, and in ‘ Farina,’ the poetry finds 
expression in bursts and snatches of melodious song. In 
‘ Shagpat’ especially he shows rare flexibility in his command 
of the diverse varieties of measure. There are philosophical 
apophthegms appropriately enunciated in stately couplets. 
There are lofty flights of far-fetched Oriental metaphors in 
grave and solemn stanzas. But the most lustrous of the 
many poetic gems, although perhaps the least suited to the 
setting, are the verses that are simple and abrupt, though 
still harmonious, and which are modelled on the Old English 
and Scottish ballads. We fancy that Mr. Meredith may have 
taken the idea from Love Peacock’s half-metrical romance of 
‘ Maid Marian.’ 

Perhaps the most pleasing of the light and unaffected 
verse, sounding like the trill of the lark or the warble of the 
nightingale, is to be found in ‘ Farina’; but from ‘ Shagpat ’” 
we may quote, as specimens, a stanza or two in more polished 
and elaborate style, and we take them almost at random. 
A musical vizier, who has drunk deep of the wine of Shiraz 
in disregard of the precepts of his prophet, paying his court 
to the coy houri at his side, breaks out in passionate song— 

‘°Tis said that love brings beauty to the cheeks 
Of those that love and meet, but mine are pale ; 
For merciless disdain on me she wreaks, 
And hides her visage from my passionate tale : 
I hear her only, only when she speaks— 
Bhanavar, unveil! 


‘T have thee, and I have thee not! Like one 
Lifted by spirits to a shining dale 
In Paradise, who seeks to leap and run 
And clasp the beauty, but his foot doth fail, 
For he is blind: ah! then more woful none ! 
Bhanavar, unveil ! ’ 
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‘ Farina,’ like ‘Shagpat,’ is a grotesque travesty of romance 
and passion, where, as we are hurried along in the fantas- 
tical changes of moods, we scarcely know when to smile 
or be serious. It is a travesty of the legends of the feudal 
Rhine, and of the guilds of the wealthy cities of the Empire. 
Making every allowance for comedy or caricature, the 
medieval life is marvellously vivid. ‘ Farina’ rises to the 
sublimity of momentous single combat between the em- 
bodied spirit of Evil and the saintly champion of the Church, 
as when the Archangel Michael contended with the Devil— 
amid lightnings and storm onthe summit of the Drachenfels ; 
and it drops and ends in the comical bathos of distilling the 
eau de Cologne which made the fortune of the first of the 
Farinas. Extravagant as the story is, and as it is meant to 
be, it is nevertheless a spirited and natural piece of writing. 
There are sundry of these delightful love-passages in which 
Meredith excels: there are the feats of wild chivalry and 
reckless adventure, that fire the blood as we follow them, 
although they go beyond the limits of the credible. The 
young author, evidently fresh from a tour on the Rhine, 
before ‘the broad and flowing’ river had been defaced by 
the industrial prosperity which he would despise and detest, 
had transferred the bright local colouring to his canvas. 
He conjures up the medieval Cologne, the Northern Rome 
for its sanctity, the Northern Venice for its commerce, where 
the chimes of its hundred churches, dedicated to obscure 
saints and mythical martyrs, echoed the thunders of the peal 
from the minster, when pilgrims from all Northern Europe 
laid their tributes at the venerated shrine of the Three 
Kings. There are the narrow streets, gloomy at noonday, 
overshadowed by the Gothic gables of houses that at night 
become so many civic fortresses. Notwithstanding the 
rapacity of baronial robbers, the great merchants of the 
flourishing city had been accumulating wealth. Gottlieb 
von Groschen, the father of the lovely heroine, had bought, 
like the Fuggers, the favour of the Emperor by free-handed 
lending on slight security. His buffet is overburdened with 
silver and gold; his cellars are stocked with the choicest 
vintages from the sunny slopes of Worms to the castle- 
crowned Bacharach, and the daughter who is to inherit his 
wealth is a paragon of matchless beauty. What more need 
be asked to suggest illustrative situations? Feudal tyrants 
and their fierce retainers are set upon the maiden and her 
wealth, and they succeed in spiriting her away to a fortress in 
the volcanic uplands of the Eiffel. There is hot pursuit; the 
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beauty is sought and brought back before her purity has 
been sullied. Superstition and supernatural interposition, 
and secret passages are all brought into play, to make the 
most extravagant of the episodes somewhat less incredible. 
That may all be said to be de jeu, and though Mr. Meredith’s 
romance runs often into rhodomontade, we still maintain 
that ‘ Farina’ is excellent in its manner, and, what is more 
to our present purpose, is natural and pleasing in style. Mr. 
Meredith excels in delicately touching off attractive women, 
though he will injure his first taking effects by persistently 
returning to touch and retouch. But in our opinion he has 
never presented a more fascinating girl than the fair 
daughter of Von Groschen. Thank Heaven, she is not too 
clever, though sprightly and even witty as well as modest and 
virtuous. Butshe suns herself in the glow of her own beauty, 
and in the consciousness of her command of the susceptible 
hearts of the admirers she dazzles by her charms. There is 
delightful satire in the overflow of her youthful spirits, and 
in her mockery of the respectable virgin aunt, who wistfully 
longs for the love-grapes that are sour. She is always 
breaking out into songs, which, though not much in them- 
selves, are appropriate and charming in their simplicity. We 
do not know that Mr. Meredith would select the following as 
a sample of his best poetry—probably now-a-days it is ble- 
mished to him by the sweet simplicity which commends it to 
our memory and fancy :— 


‘The thrush and the lark and the blackbird, 
They taught me how to sing: 
And O that the hawk would lend his eye, 
And the eagle lend his wing! 


‘For I would view the lands they view, 
And be where they have been : 
It is not enough to be singing 
For ever in dells unseen.’ 


With ‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’ he took his new 
departure. It was his first serious piece of English fiction. 
It is the fruit of profound and deliberate thought, and is full 
of those flashes of the fancy which, if they do not fail to 
illuminate the reader, nevertheless put a severe strain on his 
intellect. Still the novel is in many respects agreeably 
and intelligibly conventional. There are scenes which 
strongly appeal to us, and whole chapters which we can 
comprehend or appreciate with no excessive effort. Yet 
already there is ample subject for painful meditation, if we 
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are determined to puzzle out the author’s innermost meaning. 
No novelist has been more philosophical or has bestowed more 
thoughtful labour on his work. As in ‘ Diana of the Cross- 
‘ ways,’ there are pregnant extracts from a diary, condensing 
the experiences of a cynical woman of the world, so here 
quotations are interspersed from ‘The Pilgrim’s Scrip,’ an 
unpublished volume by a speculative recluse, who would 
regulate his world on a system. There are epigrams and 
aphorisms and mystical paradoxes, which may be interpreted 
by various meanings. As for example, ‘ For this reason so 
‘ many fall away from God who have attained to Him; that 
-*they cling to Him with their weakness and not their 
‘ strength.’ We select the aphorism at haphazard, and it 
may be heterodox or orthodox, as we understand it—it is 
one of the puzzles which Mr. Meredith delights in pro- 
pounding. Sir Austin Feverel will bring up his only son on 
‘ the system,’ and thence the ordeal which has a tragic ter- 
mination. Mr. Meredith scatters the gifts of fortune with a 
careless magnificence worthy of Lord Beaconsfield. Sir 
Austin, a landowner of the olden time, has boundless wealth 
which is always increasing, and he pensions or maintains in 
ample luxury the impecunious members of his family. Mr. 
Meredith, in his vein of humorous analysis, elaborately 
describes them all. There is the maimed soldier who consoles 
himself for the mutilation which has shelved him, with free 
indulgence in pleasure, keeping up the family credit for 
hospitality by entertaining his friends in the baronet’s 
deserted mansion in London. There is the dyspeptic making 
himself at home in the ancestral seat in the country, a 
worn-out gourmet who endures the torments of Tantalus, 
whether he tastes or avoids the dishes which would bring 
terrible retribution on the morrow. Mr. Meredith, who 
must be surely a bon vivant from the gusto with which he 
dwells on French cookery and old wine, sympathetically 
depicts the hesitation of the dyspeptic over the second glass 
of venerable Madeira. And among the collateral relatives 
there is Adrian Harley, who had been destined for the 
Church, although he had never taken orders. He was his 
eccentric uncle’s intellectual favourite: he is the most clever 
and quick-witted of the family, and like the author’s cha- 
racters, with scarce an exception, they all excel in conver- 
sational repartee. Mr. Meredith has given special attention 
to Adrian, and he is the masculine of the fair heroine of 
‘ the Egoist ’—‘a dainty rogue in delicate porcelain.’ But 
with his undeniable merits as a figurant in genteel comedy, 
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we confess we hardly know what to make of him. He is 
sly, Jesuitical, insidious, and in any commonplace novel we 
should say he was destined to deeds of stealthy villainy, and 
very probably intriguing to supplant the heir. Yet Adrian’s 
inveterate spirit of mischief seems rather amiable than 
malignant; his conceptions of morality are elastic in the 
extreme, and he looks on with the interest of a dispassionate 
sage at those juvenile outbreaks which border upon the 
vicious. But far from doing young Richard any actual 
injury, he inclines to screen the scrapegrace he encourages. 
On the other hand, we see Mr. Meredith in a very different 
aspect when he deals with ingenuous youth and plain-spoken 
farmers. His boys are capital, and he is as tolerant of their 
indiscretions as Adrian. Young Richard Feverel is all that 
the fondest father could desire. He is handsome and high- 
spirited, and naturally frank and generous. Had he been 
sent to a public school, the novel would never have been 
written. But his father educates him privately and on the 
system, and the system which makes him headstrong, self- 
confident, and uncandid is answerable for his follies and his 
fate. He has his shadow and humble worshipper in the son 
of his father’s lawyer, who ultimately, with the consolidation 
of his character, developes into his staunchest friend. The 
two boys are delightful, and never more so than when, as we 
are sorry to say, like Roger, the monk of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
‘ Legends,’ they get excessively drunk. Mr. Meredith repro- 
duces young Dick’s intoxicated babble with inimitable 
realism, without a touch of vulgarity. The boys go 
poaching, and though the baronet’s domains are wide, 
they must needs be trespassing on the land of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. There is a capital scene when they are 
caught in flagrant delict by the sturdy farmer Blaize, who 
metes out terrible justice with his horsewhip in response 
to the cock pheasant which has been flung in his face. 
Then there is one of Mr. Meredith’s character touches, 
indicating the dark future of his young hero, which seems 
as yet so bright and promising. His comrade would fill his 
pocket with stones, and take boyish vengeance from a safe 
distance. Richard has his full share of the pride of the 
Feverels, which is to hurry him afterwards to an untimely 
end, because his indulgent father has, for once, been coldly 
unforgiving. In his precocious vindictiveness he resorts to 
an act of revenge which brings him within reach of the 
law, and constrains him, sorely against his will, to ask grace 
of the outraged farmer. That is one of those telling 
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situations in which Mr. Meredith is admirable, wrought 
out with equal humour and power, and bringing out in 
strong relief the characters of the persons concerned. The 
hot-tempered but jovial farmer, mollified by the baronet’s 
advances, is willing to forgive; but he insists on each word 
of the apology stipulated for. The proud boy wellnigh 
chokes over the humble pie; nor would fear of consequences 
have induced him to swallow it had he not stood convicted 
by shame and conscience. 

And Mr. Meredith, when it pleases him to make them 
simple and unaffected, can paint women to the life, and 
make them strangely fascinating. He has the sense of 
beauty strongly developed, and no subject excites him more 
passionately. He knows how women may be wooed and 
won, according to their several moods and temperaments. 
Alive to the beauties of Nature as he is to the beauty of 
woman, he grasps and harmonises appropriate surroundings 
with his instincts of deep poetic feeling. There are three 
fair candidates for Richard’s hand or affections. One who 
has been reared under his roof is regarded with the 
familiarity which breeds indifference. She is doomed to 
love and suffer in silence. Another, who is amusingly out- 
spoken, is so much of a tomboy that he almost forgets her 
sex, and in any case would have stopped at good fellowship. 
But his heart has already been taken by storm by the 
third, and itis no wonder. Lucy, the niece of Farmer Blaize, 
is enchanting, and the looks that dazzle are the least of her 
seductions. Mr. Meredith works this girl into a noble 
woman, through an ordeal more severe than that of Feverel. 
The pair meet in comically romantic fashion on the banks 
of the Thames, where Richard chivalrously rescues her from 
nothing worse than wet shoes. We extract some of the 
most striking passages to do justice to the natural Mr. 
Meredith :— 


‘When Nature has made us ripe for love, it seldom occurs that the 
Fates are behindhand in furnishing a temple for the flame. 

‘ Above green-flashing plunges of a weir, and shaken by the thunders 
below, lilies golden and white were swaying at anchor among the reeds. 
Meadow-sweet hung from the banks, thick with weeds and trailing 
bramble, and there also hung a daughter of earth. Her face was shaded 
by a broad straw hat with a flexible brim, that left her lips and chin in 
the sun, and, sometimes nodding, sent forth a light of promising eyes. 
Across her shoulders and behind flowed large loose curls, brown in 
shadow, almost golden where the ray touched them. On a closer 
inspection you might see that her lips were stained. This blooming 
young person was regaling on dew-berries. . . . The little skylark 
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went up above her, all song, to the smooth southern cloud lying along 
the blue; from a dewy copse standing dark over her nodding hat the 
blackbird fluted, calling to her with thrice mellow note; the kingfisher 
flashed emerald out of green osiers; a bow-winged heron travelled 
aloft, seeking solitude ; a boat slipped towards her containing a dreamy 
youth, and still she plucked the fruit, and ate and mused as if no fairy 
prince were invading her territories, and as if she wished not for one, 
or knew not her wishes.’ 


The Miranda of the water and the woodland woke up 
from her maiden meditation to see her fate in the approach 
of the ‘Magnetic Youth.’ 


‘“Q Women!” says the “ Pilgrim’s Scrip,” in one of its solitary 
outbursts ; ““ Women, who like and will have for hero arake ! how soon 
are you not to learn that you have taken bankrupts to your bosoms, 
and that the putrescent gold that attracted you is the slime of the 
Lake of Sin!”’ 


The mutual magnetism works swiftly in stolen meetings. 
The eloquent eyes betray their bashful mistress, and the 
sweet sorrow of one of the partings precipitates the inevitable 
crisis :— 

*“ You will not go?” Mechanically he drew the white hand nearer 
his thumping heart. 

‘“T must,” she faltered piteously. 

* You will not go?” 

‘“ Qh, yes! yes!” 

‘“Tell me. Do you wish me to go?” 


‘Her hand became a closer prisoner. All at once an alarming, 
delicious shudder ran through her frame. From him to her it coursed, 
and back from her to him. Forward and back love’s electric mes- 
sages rushed from heart to heart, knocking at each, till it surged 
tumultuously against the bars of its prison, crying out for its mate. 
They stood trembling in unison, a lovely couple under these fair 
heavens of the morning. 


‘Strange, that now she was released she should linger by him. 
Strange, that his audacity, instead of the executioner, brought blushes 
and timid tenderness to his side, and the sweet words, ‘‘ You are not 
angry with me?” 

‘The sweet heaven-bird shivered out his song above him. The 

' gracious glory of heaven fell upon his soul. He touched her hand, 
not moving his eyes from her, nor speaking; and she, with a soft word 
of farewell, passed across the stile, and up the pathway through the 
dewy shades of the copse, and out of the arch of the light, away from 
his eyes.’ 


That seems to us an exquisitely poetical, yet truthful 
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imagining, and there, as often elsewhere, we admire the 
dexterity with which Mr. Meredith treads the edge of ex- 
tremely delicate ground. The passages must quicken the 
pulses of a girl’s heart, yet there is nothing that is mis- 
chievously suggestive or that need bring the blushes to her 
cheek. 

We may not dwell on the rest of the novel or on the 
ordeal to which Feverel succumbs. He marries, to the not 
unnatural disgust of his sire, a woman who in every way 
except rank is far more than worthy of him. The author of 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip’ resents the signal failure of his system, 
and there are misunderstandings which facilitate the in- 
famous plot of which Richard and his adored Lucy are the 
victims. If Feverel was to blame, the penalty is signal, and, 
unfortunately, the blameless are involved in the punishment 
of the guilty. Mr. Meredith as a rule loves to take leave of 
his creations with a laugh, but here we have a terribly 
melancholy ending. We have been carried away from 
sylvan scenes to the wild whirl of the dissipations of fashion- 
able London, where Richard is caught in the snares of a 
Circe. Some of the heroes of vicious frivolity are powerfully 
delineated, and Mr. Meredith invites us to lively banquets 
atthe ‘Star and Garter,’ and introduces us to luxurious 
apartments in Pimlico, where strict morality is by no means 
de riqueur. We recognise the manner of Charles Reade and 
his bluff Saxon speech, only redeemed from indecency by 
its blunt honesty, in Mrs. Berry, the good lodging-house 
keeper. She is a species of Dame Quickly, who puts the 
refined ‘Lady Blandish’s thoughts in bad English.’ Yet 
Mrs. Berry, in her motherly tenderness for the forsaken 
girl-wife, is winning as the fair Lucy herself. 

We have been tempted to linger over ‘ Richard Feverel,’ 
and we can only speak briefly of ‘ Evan Harrington,’ which 
also in its manner belongs to the earlier period. It is less 
of a novel of actualities than ‘ Feverel,’ and really more of 
a comedy than ‘ The Egoist,’ which so styles itself on the 
title-page. It is comedy rather in the English than in 
the Italian meaning of the word. The incidents are ex- 
travagant, and the dénowement wellnigh impossible ; never- 
theless, we are carried along in incessant illusion by the in- 
exhaustible verve and the vigorous stage effects. Evan, for 
his misfortune, is the son of a provincial tailor, and, more 
unfortunately, of a tailor who has made himself notorious 
by talents, eccentricities, and airs as a man of fashion. 
Evan, with his accomplishments, graces, and native dignity, 
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might have been the Prince Charming of the fairy tale. He 
inherits nothing but the paternal debts and the business to 
which his mother wishes to tie him. He is introduced, 
though scarcely through any fault of his, under false pre- 
tences into good society. He is alternately helped and hin- 
dered by a sister, who has married a noble foreigner, who feels 
that her new noblesse oblige, and who is the most mendacious 
and audacious of women. The heredity of the tailor’s shop 
burns on Evan like the robe of Nessus—the rather that he 
resolves to tell the whole truth, even if he shame the sister 
who represents him as a personage. His honesty proves the 
best policy; he finds a most eccentric benefactor, whose 
humours furnish continual fun; he has had the good luck 
to give his heart to a well-born girl who is in every way 
worthy of him, and as pecuniary and social difficulties melt 
away, the curtain comes down ona happy marriage. We 
can scarcely be intended to take the story seriously, but 
when Mr. Meredith wrote it he was in his most genial 
vein, and, without pausing to let his thoughts crystallise, 
abandoned himself lightly to frolic. 

Thenceforth we turn to the novels with subdued spirit 
and solemn apprehension. We may be entertained, or our 
feelings may be much the reverse. We have entered upon 
the era of endless monologues and dialogues of minutely 
irritating psychologicalanalysis, and the perverse mannerisms 
which further obscure the dimness of the meaning upon 
which at the best we can but speculate. Yet we must 
reiterate, in simple justice, that Mr. Meredith, in spite of 
the foibles of his genius, always commands respectful 
attention, as he encourages us to persevere in our study, by 
briJliant interludes in his earlier manner. We need not 
attempt to follow chronological sequence, for almost all his 
subsequent novels have suffered a sad sea change, and their 
undeniable brightness and beauties are swamped in the 
surging flood of turbid thought and obscure phraseo- 
logy. For, perhaps, there is something of an excep- 
tion in ‘Harry Richmond’ and in ‘ Vittoria,’ the sequel 
to ‘ Emilia in England,’ where there is an embarrassment of 
swift and melodramatic action. Yet even in ‘ Vittoria’ the 
novelist overcrowds his scenes, multiplies irrelevant episodes, 
and barely indicates inscrutable motives, while, nevertheless, 
snatching leisure in breathless pauses to offer insoluble 
conundrums in cryptogrammatic ellipsis. But to indicate the 
transition from the earlier style to the later and confirmed 
manner, we may contrast with the quotations from ‘ Richard 
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‘ Feverel’ some passages from the introduction to ‘ Diana,’ 
which is entitled ‘ Diaries and Diarists.’ It is as eminently 
significant of Mr. Meredith’s self-confidence as it is gratui- 
tously outraging to his unfortunate readers. A novelist 
should indeed be sure of himself who deliberately raises 
such a barrier on his threshold, for many people will turn 
back in sheer alarm. Even should they slip past, they will 
find themselves confronted by bristling chevaux de frise in 
the first chapter. Browning and Carlyle must have breathed 
inspiration on the composition, where the fragments of 
bright-coloured marble are shaken up and cast down at hap- 
hazard to form a strange mosaic. Perhaps we are infected 
by Mr. Meredith with his wild mixing of metaphors :— 


‘A witty woman is a treasure; a witty beauty is a power. Has 
she actual beauty, actual wit?—not simply a tidal, material beauty that 
passes current among pretty flippancy or staggering pretentiousness ? 
Grant the combination, she will appear a veritable queen of her period, 
fit for homage, at least meriting a disposition to believe the best of 
her, in the teeth of foul.rumour; because the well of true wit is 
truth itself, the gathering of the precious drops of right reason, 
wisdom’s lighting : and no soul possessing and dispensing it can justly 
be a target for the world, however well armed the world confronting 
her. Our contemporary world-—that Old Credulity and stone-hurling 
urchin in one, supposes it possible for a woman to be mentally active 
up to the point of spiritual clarity, and also fleshly vile—a guide to 
life and a biter at the fruits of death—both open mind and hypocrite.’ 


We can imagine the reviser of proofs being puzzled 
over imaginary misquotations, and annotating them with 
frequent marks of interrogation. Again Mr. Meredith, in 
uneasy self-consciousness, makes another of his indirect 
apologies for the eccentricities of his fiction :— 


‘Instead, therefore, of objurgating the timid intrusions of Philo- 
sophy, invoke her presence, [ pray you. History without her is the 
skeleton map of events; Fiction, a picture of figures modelled on no 
skeleton-anatomy. But each, with Philosophy in aid, blooms and is 
humanly shapely. To demand of us truth to nature, excluding 
philosophy, is really to bid a pumpkin caper. As much as legs are 
wanted for the dance, philosophy is required to make our human 
nature credible and acceptable. Fiction implores you to heave a 
bigger breast and take her in with this heavenly preservative help- 
mate, her inspiration and her essence. There is a peepshow and a 
Punch’s at the coraer of every street, one magnifying the lace-work 
of life, another the ventral tumulus, and it is there for you, dry bones, 
if you do not open to Philosophy.’ 


That mystical preface introduces the beautiful and bril- 
liant Diana—an orphaned waif in the world, with a will and 
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individuality of her own. Strong in the sense of irresistible 
charms of mind and person, she is wayward, imperative, 
and capricious. Mr. Meredith is fond of selecting for sym- 
pathetic analysis the Celtic types from either side of the 
Channel. Dianaisan Irishwoman, with all the Irish verve— 
emotional and impulsive, with the desire to sparkle, and a 
thoroughly Irish indifference to the future and to conse- 
quences. She would chain social and political celebrities 
to her car, that they may drag her into political and social 
influence. Venit, vincit. By sheer power of beauty, and 
with scarcely a perceptible effort, she has half-a-dozen 
notorieties of all sorts at her feet. Mr. Meredith’s skill 
comes into play in contrasting her various admirers. Her 
first conquest is the veteran hero of a Dublin féte, breathing 
the incense of the admiration of his war-loving country- 
folk ; her second is a hot-headed fire-eater, who thenceforth 
becomes her champion in season and out of season, and who 
begins by quarrelling with her third, a practical and hard- 
headed Saxon. Afterwards she becomes the Egeria of a 
venerable peer and statesman, at the cost of considerable, 
though groundless scandal; and then her affections and 
intelligence pass, as by inheritance, to his Lordship’s favourite 
nephew, a rising politician. In nothing does Mr. Meredith 
show his power more than in substituting what we may 
call effective mental sensations for the more common- 
place sentiments of actual peril. In ‘Diana’ there are 
two situations which specially merit notice, as displaying 
the strength and the weakness of a self-contained and yet 
passionate temperament. In the first she is suddenly taken 
aback by the ardent declaration of the husband of her 
dearest friend, whom she has hitherto regarded as a sort of 
guardian and protector. ‘Thence arises a strange variety of 
painful embarrassments and incoherent complications. In 
the second her pride and self-respect are humbled by having 
to plead guilty to a shameful indiscretion; and so much 
does she feel it that the blow is softened which separates 
her from the lover who has hitherto reverenced her as an 
angelic familiar. In the first instance she poses as the god- 
dess outraged; in the second she must renounce the pre- 
tensions to divinity, when the idol is trampled under foot by 
its adorer. Perhaps it is somewhat out of character, but, 
under severe pecuniary pressure, the haughty beauty, though 
in a moment of aberration, has scld a State secret to an 
enterprising journalist. It is surprising that Mr. Meredith 
should have made this high-souled heroine succumb to such 
paltry temptations as debt and the fear of distraint. Money, 
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with the details of getting and keeping it, he always treats 
in magnificently contemptuous fashion. His well-born 
heroes have generally a plurality of expectations from 
generous relatives, receiving the cheques and allowances 
all the same whether they are in high favour or disgrace. 
Here the staunch friend and admirer, whom Diana ulti- 
mately marries, starting with a very few thousands and no 
sort of financial experience, rapidly amasses a fortune in rail- 
ways, and figures as an English Jay Gould, though without 
soiling his fingers. Yet he has all the qualities of a knight- 
errant of romance, starts fasting on a long night-ride to 
save his lady’s reputation ; and if his speeches as chairman 
or director were as epigrammatic as his ordinary talk, he 
must have mystified any meeting of shareholders. There 
is a pleasant mingling of romance and common sense in 
the closing love scene, when the storm-tossed Diana 
finds a shelter at last in the strong arms of the prosperous 
capitalist. 


‘She had a slight shock of cowering under eyes tolerably hawkish 
in their male glitter, but her coolness was not disturbed. . . . She 
was up at his heart, fast-locked, undergoing a change greater than the 
sea works—her thought one biush, her brain one fire-fount. This 
was not like being seated on a throne.’ 


But the fact is that in that novel of ‘ Diana,’ and notably 
in the discreditable and inconsistent episode of selling the 
secret confided to her by trusting friendship, Mr. Meredith 
drew upon his fancy, although not in the way we should 
assume. It was tolerably notorious that the prototype of 
the fascinating beauty of the novel was a lady who sparkled 
in London society, and that the admirer she betrayed was a 
well-known minister who held high office in the Cabinet, 
The scene was suggested, not by facts, but by calumnies 
which were exposed and refuted, though for a time they 
obtained circulation and a certain credence.* 


* We observe with regret that the late Sir William Gregory, in his 
interesting autobiography, has revived a calumnious and unfounded 
anecdote, to which Mr. Meredith had previously given circulation in 
this novel. We are enabled to state, and we do state from our 
personal knowledge, that the story is absolutely false in every 
particular, and that the persons thus offensively referred to had nothing 
to do with the matter. ‘The intention of the Government to propose 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was communicated openly by Lord 
Aberdeen to Mr. Delane, the editor of the ‘Times.’ There was no 
sort of intrigue or bribery in the transaction, 
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‘The Egoist, a Comedy in Narrative,’ as befits a comedy, 
is in lighter vein. But as there was a mystical introduction 
to ‘ Diana,’ so there is a frolicsome ‘ prelude ’ to the comedy. 
We select a sentence or two, and, so far as we can judge, they 
lose little in intelligibility by being torn from the context. 


‘For verily we must read what we can of it [comedy] if we would 
be men. One, with an index to the book, cries out in a style, par- 
donable to his fervency: The comedy of your frightful affliction is 
here, through the stillatory of Comedy, and not in Science nor yet in 
Speed, whose name is but another for vivacity. Why, to be alive, to 
be quick in your soul, there should be diversity in the companion- 
throb of your pulse. Interrozate them. ‘They limp along like the 
old lob-legs of Dobbin the horse, or do their business like cudgels of 
carpet-thackers expelling dust, or the cottage clock pendulum touching 
the infant hour over midnight simple arithmetic. This, too, in spite 
of Bacchus. . . . Monstrous monotonousness has enfolded us as with 
the arms of Amphitrite !’ 


But having got over these simple and lucid definitions of 
the functions of comedy, we find in the Egoist himself a 
delightful and delicately shaded piece of satire. Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne is a provincial satrap, flourishing be- 
fore the days of agricultural depression, rich beyond the 
ordinary dreams of avarice, and nursed in his hereditary 
self-importance. Like Feverel he has never had the disci- 
pline of a public school, nor been in contact with either 
superiors or equals. As it pleases Mr. Meredith to express 
him, ‘ he has a leg.’ So the lady whom he most seriously 
sets himself to win is defined by a woman of the world as 
‘a dainty rogue in porcelain,’ and we fancy we can follow 
out Mr. Meredith’s thoughts, which are meant as a running 
commentary on his comedy. Sir Willoughby, supercilious 
and superb, is charmingly unconscious of his ingrained 
selfishness. He is helped to misconceive himself by con- 
founding prodigality with generosity. He has been befooled 
and flattered to the top of his bent, and he enjoys nothing 
more than the luxury of condescending patronage. He 
reveals his selfishness with intense naiveté, and never more 
so than when he is most in earnest. With that leg of his 
he prides himself on his success with women; he well 
knows how much he has to bestow on a wife. Three times 
he fancied himself in love, and thrice he is jilted or rejected. 
Even the vanity he wears as armour of proof is pierced by 
the aggravations of his humiliation, for he is baffled by rivals 
who are either poor or dependent on him. It will be seen 
that there is ample material for laughter, and Mr. Meredith 
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with light-hearted cynicism makes the most of it. The 
baronet holds to his second and most serious engagement, 
when the perverse young lady is struggling to break away, 
not only because he is fascinated by her beauty, but because 
his pride is deeply engaged. It is characteristic that he 
would rather undergo any amount of secret mortification 
than have his final discomfiture proclaimed to the world. 
But as ‘The Egoist’ is professedly a comedy, it ends, con- 
trary to Mr. Meredith’s usual fashion, in something approach- 
ing burlesque. The curtain descends in a cross-shuffle of 
the characters and their circumstances; and the supercilious 
baronet is wedded to a deserving young woman, whom he 
had long regarded as a chattel and a slave, and who had 
blindly bowed to his caprices, as she had been dazzled by the 
radiance of his smiles. To be sure, that dénouement is 
made more probable by her being provoked into asserting 
her feminine dignity, when refusing a belated offer of the 
Egoist. Withdrawing herself beyond his reach, she became 
a prize worth the courting and winning. By the way, Mr. 
Meredith in his sarcasms does not spare himself, for when 
he makes one of his characters exclaim, ‘ How you must 
‘enjoy a spell of dulness!’ we can hardly doubt that he 
had his readers in his mind. 

Mr. Meredith, with all his gifts, is neither a Shakespeare 
nor a Garrick. He cannot identify himself with the grave- 
diggers as easily as with Hamlet, or play low comedy so as 
to bring down the house he has been moving to tears with 
his pathos in tragedy. The lot of his ‘ Emilia in England’ 
is cast among a family of wealthy parvenus, struggling hard 
for a position in county society. But they are all too 
refined and brilliant for their parts and, in spite of them- 
selves, will show the instincts of refined ladies and gentle- 
men. We need hardly say that they sparkle in their talk, 
and excel in the subtleties of social diplomacy. They 
worship Mammon, but they worship after a fashion which 
might bring that vulgar diplomacy into decent repute. The 
satire, which is fanciful and somewhat far-fetched, is appa- 
rently drawn from the author’s disagreeable experiences of 
suburban capitalists. The interest and ingenuity are in the 
presentation of the characters, who are to be evolved and 
transformed under very different circumstances in the 
sequel, ‘ Vittoria.’ For some reason, the original title of 
‘Emilia in England’ was afterwards changed to ‘ Sandra 
‘Belloni.’ Emilia is a gifted child of nature, the incarnation 
of childlike simplicity and musical genius. She has one of 
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those voices which, from their phenomenal rarity, create a 
European sensation and may command fabulous sums. The 
frank little girl has no suspicion of her brilliant destinies. 
The daughter of a Bohemian father, she has run unknown 
risks, but she touches slime without a stain on her purity, 
and her confidence in humanity makes her comparatively 
safe. Wilfred, the only son of the wealthy Mr. Pole, falls 
cautiously in love at first sight—or rather at first hearing of 
the notes of this nightingale. There is really good comedy 
in these first interviews. She tells him that Mr. Pericles, 
a rich and reckless impresario, intends to take her to Italy to 
be taught. 

‘“He told me to keep it secret. I have no secrets from my 
friends.” 

*“ Would you not rather let me take you?” 

‘“Not quite.” She shook her head. “No! because you do not 
understand music as he does. And are youasrich? I cost a great 
deal of money for eating alone. But you will be glad when you hear 
me when I come back.’ ” 


She proceeds to tell him all about her father—a violin at 
the Opera, and ‘one of the most wonderful men in the 
‘whole world.’ And she goes on to relate with charming 
simplicity an adventure which befell her in the Park, when 
her father flew into an unaccountable fit of passion with a 
gentleman who had been making kindly advances pour le 
mauvais motif. ‘I was mad with joy,’ says the unsophisti- 
cated maiden, ‘and so delighted to have made a friend. 
‘TI had never before had a rich friend. I sang to him in 
‘the Park. His eyes looked beautiful with pleasure. I knew 
‘I enchanted him.’ As she could not understand how her 
father, who once surprised them in a téte-d-téte, should 
have pelted her friend with the potatoes he was carrying 
home for dinner, so she is annoyed that her little narrative 
should ruffle and irritate Mr. Wilfred. In the course of the 
novel Emilia does not progress much in knowledge of the 
world. When the rich Mr. Pole, who has practically adopted 
her, suggests that she would do well to marry Mr. Pericles, 
who, partly from eagerness to become undisputed possessor 
of the voice, was ready to tlrow himself and his fortune at 
her feet, she gravely objects. 

‘But, oh! if he married me he would kiss me.’ And Mr. 
Pole, in conscience, cannot deny the probability. He 
laughed and blinked. ‘Well!’ he remarked as one gravely 
cogitating, and, with the native delicacy of a Briton, turned 
it off with a playful ‘so shall I now.’ 
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That touch of comedy comes off in a highly dramatic 
scene, which Mr. Meredith has rendered with an analytical 
realism worthy of Zola at his best. Mr. Pole has been 
breaking down under the prolonged strain of pecuniary 
troubles. Driven inch by inch nearer the verge of ruin, he 
has taken none of his household into his confidence. Perhaps 
he is more in sympathy with this simple-minded little 
maiden than with any of them, and he has taken her to dine 
at one of his hotel haunts. He guesses rather than knows 
that a brain attack is stealing upon him, and she passes 
through successive stages of uneasiness and fright, as 
ominous signs develope into certainties. 

Other troubles are in store for her, besides the illness and 
probable ruin of her benefactor, and Mr. Meredith, with 
characteristic ingenuity, piles up the misery which schools 
as it steels her in the furnace of adversity. The course of 
true love runs by no means smoothly. Wilfred, to whom 
she had almost given her heart as she had actually promised 
her hand, calculates, hesitates, is unfaithful and repents. 
The family desire to rise inclines him to an aristocratic 
marriage, and he forges fetters which he finds it difficult to 
shake off when he has ultimately made up his mind that 
his happiness is bound up in Emilia. When he tardily 
repents and returns, he seems to have lost her irretrievably 
—and yet her influence is still so strong, that it induces 
him to resign his commission and to take service with the 
Austrians. When he bade adieu to Emilia her prospects 
were even more doubtful and cheerless. The sudden loss of 
her voice, demonstrated by some heart-breaking experiments, 
has reduced her and Mr. Pericles to the depths of despair. 
And Mr. Pericles, who cannot count self-control among his 
good qualities, has expressed his despair as to her future 
with uncompromising frankness. 

When the curtain rises on ‘ Vittoria’ all is metamor- 
phosed, and the sequel is an absolute antithesis to its prede- 
cessor. Vittoria, the illustrious prima donna, the star of 
the Scala, passing on from triumph to triumph, courted by 
all the men, flatterel and hated by envious women, is 
no other than our old acquaintance Emilia. She has not 
only recovered but cultivated her voice, and is successful far 
beyond her most ambitious dreams. Her trainer, Mr. 
Pericles, is always in attendance, enclosing thousand-pound 
cheques in bouquets in testimony of approval, and jealously 
guarding his treasure against rival dragons on the prowl. 
But that stage-play and the stage successes are only acces- 
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sories to a grand international drama. We are no longer 
concerned with the paltry intrigues of local cliques in 
Surrey. Italy is throbbing from the Alps to the Adriatic 
and revolting against the iron rule of the foreigner. Hot 
brains are at fever-heat and blood is boiling. We are ina 
whirl of angry passion and a labyrinth of conspiracies and 
intrigues. Love comes in to complicate matters—there 
are engagements, marriages, jealousies, jiltings, provoca- 
tions, and fierce interchanging of challenges ; and, as is 
usual with Mr. Meredith, he utterly confuses us in the 
crowd of supernumeraries he thrusts forward on the scenes. 
But still Vittoria and her old admirer Wilfred stand out to 
the front. Wilfred distinguishes himself by chivalrous and 
rather absurd self-sacrifice—for the once candid Vittoria too 
evidently makes a tool of him, taking shabby advantage of 
his unselfish devotion. Ifshe had reason to complain of his 
proceedings in Surrey, assuredly in Italy she has ample 
revenge. She has married a noble Lombard patriot, and 
her passionate Italian temperament, which fitfully flushed 
out in ‘Sandra Belloni,’ has finally and fatally asserted it- 
self. She is patriotic like her husband, passionately emotional, 
subtle, secret, and vindictive. All is condoned for her by 
devotion to her husband and her country. 

Necessarily the subject gives Mr. Meredith great oppor- 
tunities for strong dramatic presentation and picturesque 
description. The scenes change from the fair Italian 
lakes and the fertile plains of Lombardy to the passes of 
the Italian Tyrol and the pastoral valleys on the Swiss 
frontier. Now we are smelling the stage lamps, or mixing 
with a mob in Milan that has risen in mad émeute, and again 
we are among the rocks and glaciers, or threading the 
pathless pine woods with gendarmerie and light cavalry 
following close on our heels. There is a dance at La Seala, 
where the adored and bewitching cantatrice raises Milan in 
semi-revolution with a seditious song. That is succeeded 
by her hasty flight across the frontiers. In fact there is a 
general sauwve qui peut, and among other things we have a 
melodramatic duel in the mountains between an Italian armed 
only with a poniard and an Austrian with all the advantages 
of weapons. There are suspected traitors to the Italian cause, 
living between the double terror of dagger and gallows; and 
wounded refugees sheltered from the proscription by sympa- 
thisers whose necks are in deadly peril. Women violently 
separated from husbands or lovers, or resenting the faithless- 
ness of adorers who seem to have forgotten them, carry us 
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through the gamut of the emotions. And yet, pervading 
the whole, is still the invariable vein of comedy. For 
there is Mr. Pericles, in the thickest of the terror and the 
fighting, appalled by no danger, arrested by no scruple, 
abstracted in the absorbing enthusiasm of his vocation, and 
still keeping his eye on the volatile prima donna, who, like the 
will o’ the wisp, always threatens to eludehim. Mr. Meredith 
has been painting a series of portraits and scenes rather 
than writing a connected story, and so he brings down the 
curtain abruptly. The victims of a defeated cause dis- 
appear simultaneously in a tragic dénowement, and Vittoria 
is left lamenting but resigned. There are some eloquent 
passages in the epilogue. ‘Her soul had crossed the dark- 
‘ ness of the river of death in that quiet agony preceding the 
‘revelation of her Maker’s will, and she drew her dead 
‘ husband to her bosom and kissed him on the eyes and the 
‘ forehead, not as one who had gone quite away from her, 
‘ but as one who lay upon another shore whither she would 
* come.’ 

As for ‘One of our Conquerors,’ we may sum up our 
criticism in three words. If it is not Sturm und Drang, it is 
spasm and gasp. Here Mr. Meredith has surpassed himself 
in his peculiar manner, and no more need be said. 

Passing on to ‘ Beauchamp’s Career,’ which, with all its 
eccentricities, has much more to recommend it, with no 
wish to be ill-natured we may again quote Mr. Meredith 
himself as unintentionally indicating his favourite style. 
After describing his hero’s character he remarks: ‘ That 
‘ was the impression conveyed toa not unsympathetic hearer 
‘by his forlorn efforts to make himself understood, which 
* were like the tappings of the stick of a blind man, mystified 
‘by his sense of touch at wrong corners. His bewilder- 
‘ment and speechlessness are a comic display, tragic to 
‘him.’ Though we modestly admit that the bewilderment 
may be on our own part, and the ‘ speechlessness’ ought to 
be translated into elliptic and unintelligible speech. A 
page or two afterwards is another sentence equally applicable, 
but more self-Hattering : ‘Since the day of his purchase he 
‘had gone at it [his book] again and again, getting golden 
‘nibbles of golden meaning by instalments, as with a soli- 
‘ tary pick in a very dark mine, until the illumination of an 
‘idea struck him that there was a great deal more in the 
‘ book than there was in himself.’ We assent to the truth 
of the last sentence, but we might be helped toa clearer 
knowledge did we understand the hook’s purport, Here, 
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as often, Mr. Meredith puzzles us. Is ‘ Beauchamp’s 
‘ Career’ a satire upon political faddists or a eulogy of far- 
sighted sturdy independence? Are we to admire the hero 
for conscientious tenacity of purpose, or ridicule him for 
perverse pigheadedness? As usual, Beauchamp and his 
wealthy connexions regard filthy lucre with supreme con- 
tempt, so that the risks he runs, and the sacrifices he courts, 
are more apparent than real. In ordinary life, as in ordinary 
fiction, the youth who offends the uncle from whom he has 
great expectations knows exactly what he may expect. 
When he makes an ineligible marriage, or goes to grief in 
any other way, he has counted the cost, and is prepared to 
pay the penalty. But Mr. Meredith’s heroes, with a sublime 
assurance, which is seldom misplaced, show their faith in 
the nobility of paternal or avuncular nature by following 
up gross offences by the drawing of heavy cheques. Beau- 
champ thwarts his uncle’s opinions and crotchets in every 
conceivable way, and then looks to the reactionary aristocrat 
for the election expenses when he stands as an advanced 
and subversive demccrat. Yet Lord Romfrey did draw 
the line ata certain point. Beauchamp ‘made use of the 
‘house in London, and he called at Steynham for money 
‘that he could have obtained on the one condition, which 
‘was no sooner mentioned than fiery words flew in the 
‘room.’ The condition had nothing to do with politics; 
and it was only because Beauchamp could not accede to it, 
that the uncle got irritated over the nephew’s radicalism. 
The election drags out to tedious length, and is described 
rather metaphysically than dramatically. In point of ex- 
citing interest it will bear no comparison with the contests 
that have been immortalised by Warren, Thackeray, and 
the first Lord Lytton. But Beauchamp’s first love affair is 
handled with wonderful force and delicacy, when he sur- 
prises the heart of a beautiful French girl whose hand has 
been pledged by a family compact. Her father, and her 
brother, who is Beauchamp’s admiring comrade, have abso- 
lute confidence in her. Nor is the confidence misplaced, 
for duty triumphs over love, although opportunity and the 
voluptuous associations of romantic Venice nearly betray her 
into forgetfulness and an elopement. The tie between them 
is relaxed, but not severed, after she has resigned herself to 
the fateful mariage de convenance ; for afterwards she sum- 
mons Beauchamp to France, when urgent private affairs 
demand his presence in England. It is characteristic of 
him that, casting prudence and the proprieties to the winds, 
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he is prompt to respond to the summons. Of two courses 
he will always choose the more absurd, and any crotchet or 
rash act has an irresistible charm, if it only sets his in- 
terests and common sense at defiance. The object of his 
early adoration has taken leave of her husband, and a very 
delicate reason is assigned for the sudden snapping of the 
ungenial connexion. Matters might have been simplified 
had the husband had the courtesy to die; and with advancing 
years and failing strength he might have taken himself away 
to the other world politely and decorously. But that natural 
solution would have been too much in accordance with con- 
ventional rule. Beauchamp not inconsistently engages himself 
to a girl whom he may have reason to respect, but never 
pretended to regard with affection. Possibly he pledges 
himself out of gratitude to her guardian, who has inocu- 
Jated him with the visionary doctrines which have marred a 
promising career. At least, they have so far marred it as 
to make him a political failure, and an object of ridicule 
to his friends and relations, although their abilities were 
infinitely inferior to his own. But otherwise his follies have 
cost him nothing, so we fail to find a moral or a meaning 
in his story. For his tragic end was a simple accident, the 
result of his acting upon one of his habitual impulses ; and 
it was his unfortunate betrothed who was the more to be 
pitied, though we doubt whether the happiness she had 
hoped for would have long outlasted the honeymoon. 

We have found as little meaning, and certainly less of 
moral, in Mr. Meredith’s last novel. 'The style is exceptionally 
involved, and the purpose is phenomenally obscure. As in 
‘One of Our Conquerors,’ the main interest in the plot 
turns upon the false position of an unacknowledged wife. 
But in the former novel vice was visited by retribution; in 
‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta’ the sinners not only escape 
with impunity, but have coals of fire heaped upon their 
heads, and are blessed by a victim to whom cursing came 
naturally, and who was the last man to let injury pass un- 
avenged. If there be a moral, the moral is this: That it is 
safe to give illicit affection free course, and not only right, 
but wise to run away with the wife of your benefactor. 
Matthew Weyburn has no sort of claim to Aminta beyond 
that of a foolish boyish fancy. If they had a common tie, 
it was in a sympathetic hero worship. Young Weyburn, 
who must have been a precocious and rather priggish 
private schoolboy, had devoted himself to the study of 
contemporary military history. He made a personal griev- 
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ance of the wrongs and grievances of Lord Ormont, the 
brilliant Indian general, who had been misconceived and 
maltreated by a scurrilous press and an ungrateful country. 
A strange coincidence makes Weyburn confidential secretary 
to Lord Ormont. The injured and neglected hero is writing 
his memoirs, which are to be an indictment of the crass 
stupidity and gross ingratitude of that ‘lout’ the English 
people. Weyburn admires as much as ever, but he is thrown 
into familiar relations with the insulted wife. The super- 
ficial ice of that frozen statue is melted, and she first betrays 
herself when she and her old school acquaintance stand 
together over the death-bed of his mother. When she flies 
from the stately home and the protection of her chivalrous 
but egotistical husband, she confides unreservedly in Wey- 
burn, who for the time, to do him justice, does not abuse 
the trust. They come toan understanding in circumstances 
which should have cooled or tempered the passion. It is 
grotesquely characteristic of Mr. Meredith, and yet adelightfal 
bit of extravagant comedy, when the world is well lost for 
both of them in the waves, as they indulge in a prolonged and 
epigrammatic téte-d-téte while bathing off the Essex coast. 
Weyburn’s secretaryship has only been an interlude in his 
fixed life purpose, which was to become the philanthropic 
principal of an international school. The prelude of a cul- 
pable elopement would hardly have seemed a recommendation 
to parents, but Weyburn actually makes capital out of 
crime. For the gifted and charming companion of his flight 
is there to superintend a seminary for young ladies. Wey- 
burn’s worldly success in the circumstances is something cf 
a shock to our moral principles, but Lord Ormont’s conduct 
throughout staggers us still more. We showid have said that 
no man was less likely to bend his will to popular prejudice, and 
having placed a coronet on Aminta’s head, why should he hesi- 
tate to avow the act? He is robbed of the wife he really adores 
by the favoured profégé he has admitted to his intimacy; 
and a chance brings him into contact with the ravisher 
when the pair who have outraged him were peaceable and 
prosperous. By all we know of human nature and of this 
hot-tempered and vindictive soldier, we should look for a 
terrible outbreak of wrath. A word from him as to their 
past would suffice to ruin them. We do not pretend to say 
whether it is from transcendental generosity or sublime 
contempt, but the fateful word is never spoken. On the 
contrary, Lord Ormont sends his favourite grandson to be 
educated and cherished by the vipers w’10 had stung him 
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when he had taken them to his bosom. What is the mean- 
ing of it all? we ask again, as we have to ask so often in 
attempting the interpretation of these novels. As the 
mystic of fiction, Mr. Meredith takes precedence before 
Browning, the mystic of poetry, as in the eccentric contor- 
tions of his style he far surpasses Carlyle. To the last, and 
after conscientious and scrutinising study, we dare hazard 
no conjecture as to whether he thinks in the dialect he has 
originated or does his work in ordinary English, translating 
as he goes along. We believe that most brilliant writers 
yield to the fascination of their own fictions, and that their 
enjoyable abstraction among the creations of their fancy 
sweetens the intellectual toil, and repays them for physical 
exhaustion. But we feel inclined to pity Mr. Meredith 
for the self-imposed and intolerable strain which turns 
to incessant tours de force what might be pleasant diversions 
in light literature. And when criticism concerns itself with 
a man of his calibre, it is impossible to avoid an uneasy 
consciousness that the fault may be ours if we have not ade- 
quately appreciated the genius we have cordially recognised. 
For undoubtedly the man must be extraordinarily gifted 
who by persevering determination has asserted a position 
which makes it a fashion to profess some familiarity with 
his novels among triflers who, if they cared to read, could 
have scarcely a glimmer of their meaning. 
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Arr. III.—State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, anno 1588. Edited by Joun Knox Laveuron, 
M.A., R.N. Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
2 vols. London: 1894. 


(['HEse volumes compose the first publication of a society 

which has undertaken a task in the prosecution of 
which it deserves to be encouraged by every patriotic British 
subject. The Navy Records Society, as we learn from its 
prospectus, has been established for the purpose of printing 
rare or unpublished works of naval interest, and aims at 
rendering accessible the sources of our naval history. The 
general indifference of English historical writers, especially 
those of our own age, to naval affairs has aroused the 
astonishment of foreigners. It may be stated with confidence 
that in no maritime country in the world has less attention 
been paid to the naval side of the national history than in 
ourown. This has not been always, if ever, due to a want 
of sympathy with the actors in the great maritime drama 
which has for its dénowement the British Empire as we now 
see it. ‘The illustrious writer whose loss we are still mourn. 
ing—Professor J. A. Froude—was not only an enthusiastic 
admirer of the deeds of English seamen : he was also passion- 
ately attached to the sea, and had no mean practical know- 
lege of seamanship himself. More than any other Englishman 
he has spread abroad amongst his countrymen a knowledge 
of the deeds of the Elizabethan seamen, amongst whom were 
the men whose share in the great events of 1588 is described, 
in many cases by themselves, in these two volumes. What- 
ever charges of inaccuracy or want of precision may be made 
against him, no one can deny that he used his admirable 
power of dramatic presentation to make these worthies live 
again for his contemporaries, and that his inimitably pellucid 
style reached no higher point than when it was employed in 
narrating or commenting on their exploits. 

Notwithstanding this, our naval history has not received, 
at the hands of our own fellow-subjects at least, the treat- 
ment to which its importance entitles it, and which, as we 
believe the contents of these volumes will go far to prove, 
its intrinsic interest would justify. It is a really surprising 
fact that no one has yet been found to give us a continuation 
of the work of Sir Harris Nicolas.* This being so, we hail 








* This is said in no disparagement of the work of such writers as 
Mr, Oppenheim and others, whose occasional papers are of great value, 
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with especial pleasure the appearance of this Navy Records 
Society publication. The guise in which it appears is 
decidedly attractive. The binding is neat and appropriate. 
The printing and paper are admirable ; and we hope that we 
are right in inferring from the excellence of both that the 
funds of the Society are in a satisfactory condition. But 
this is a work which has strong claims on public support, 
and for the sum of one guinea the subscribers will receive 
two highly interesting volumes annually. 

Of the manner in which Professor Laughton has performed 
his editorial work we must speak at greater length. The 
Professor’s unrivalled knowledge of naval history, and his 
considerable experience of naval life, qualify him especially 
for the task of editing the memorials of one of the most 
momentous periods in the annals of our fleet. High expecta- 
tions were formed of the manner in which be would acquit 
himself, and they have not been disappointed. Mere editing— 
in the sense of preparing transcripts of old documents for the 
press and appending short comments to them—was but a 
small part of his labour. The book as it stands is largely 
his own production. The documents which it contains had 
to be selected from a great mass of official papers, and the 
task of selecting them must have been a more difficult and 
onerous one than that of ‘ editing’ the selection when made. 
Opinions may differ as to the inclusion or omission of one 
document or another; but we anticipate a very general 
acceptance of the conclusion that, taken as a whole, no better 
selection could have been made. Where there is disagree- 
ment as to the importance of any particular paper, we think 
it nearly certain that no one would be more readily taken as 
arbiter than Professor Laughton. The notes of the editor 
leave nothing to be desired. They are never too long; they 
contain interesting, and quite sufficient, biographical informa- 
tion about the persons whose names occur in the text; and 
they explain with clearness the meaning of rare words and 
archaic phrases. After repeated examinations of every State 
paper in the two volumes, we feel bound to say that we are 
unable to point out any passage on which an additional note 
would be desirable. . 

The part of the work which is most likely to be frequently 
perused from beginning to end is the Introduction, seventy- 
six pages in length, prefixed to the State papers. This not 
only contains a succinct and careful history of the Armada 
campaign, expanded from a former lecture of Professor 
Laughton’s at the Royal Institution: it comprises also 
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discussions of such important subjects as the real causes of 
the war between Spain and England, the truth of the charges 
of mischievous parsimony so often brought agaiust Elizabeth, 
the treatment of English residents in the Spanish dominions, 
and the relative effective strength of the contending fleets. 
On all of these Professor Laughton has thrown new light, 
and after a candid examination of his statements it will not 
be easy to maintain that the opinions hitherto received are 
: justified. To these matters we shall return in the course of 
our notice of the more interesting of the State papers. The 
latter part of the second volume is taken up with a series of 
valuable appendices, amongst which the editor, with admi- 
rable judgement, has included a translation of the Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia’s Relation, or report of the Armada’s pro- 
ceedings during the campaign in the English Channel and 
North Sea. The reader can therefore compare the Spanish 
with the English accounts of the operations. 

The documents now published cover almost exactly a year. 
The earliest date given is December 21, 1587, attached to 
Howard’s commission; and the latest is December 27, 1588— 
both dates being Old Style, which, as is generally known, 
continued in use in England till the middle of the last 
century. Amongst the documents are letters from Howard, 
H. Seymour, Drake, J. Hawkyns, Wynter, and other admirals 
and captains, to the Queen, to the Council, to Burghley, to 
Walsyngham, and to each other. Here and there we find a 
letter of Burghley’s ; memoranda for the conduct of business 
noted down by him; maxims to be observed by the statesmen 
of a country threatened by a formidable enemy—a valuable 
lesson for English statesmen in our own day ; verification, 
or, more correctly, re-computation of accounts by the Lord 
Treasurer’s own hand. Reports on the condition of Her 
Majesty’s ships; statements of the steps taken to supply the 
fleet with victuals, stores, and ammunition; letters from 
i private persons offering advice to the authorities, as private 

persons are still fond of doing, and ending, as such letters 

‘ generally end now, in imperfectly disguised requests for 

some ‘good thing;’ inventories of stores found in captured 
ships; translations of letters of Spanish prisoners, are 
amongst the contents of the two volumes. The mere enume- 
ration shows how many things worth reading they contain. 

The document which comes first in order is, for several 
reasons, invested with a special interest. It is printed from 
a manuscript in the British Museum (Cotton, Julius, F, x. ff. 
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111-117), and to it the editor appends the following foot- 
note :— 


‘The MS. has nothing externally to indicate its origin; internally, 
there is much in favour of the opinion that it is official; and it does 
not seem improbable that it was drawn up under Howard’s authority, 
as “the more particular relation” with which he proposed “ at better 
leisure” to supplement “the brief abstract of accidents” sent to 
Walsyngham on August 7. It must, however, be remembered that 
this is only conjecture, and that the relation has not the authority of 
an authenticated document. Still, none of the statements in it are 
contradicted by other papers of greater value; and most ef them are 
directly corroborated, often in the very words.’ 


The recent history of this document bears in it convincing 
testimony not only to the care and caution, but also to the 
perspicacity, of Professor Laughton as an editor. The first 
volume was given to the public some weeks before the second. 
The ‘ Relation’ at once attracted attention, and the simi- 
larity between it and ‘A Discourse concerning the Spanish 
Fleet, printed by Ryther in 1590, was pointed out, it being 
suggested that both may have been translations from the 
Italian of Petruccio Ubaldino. Ryther’s ‘ Discourse’ was 
admittedly such, because added to its title are the words, 
‘Written in Italian by Petruccio Ubaldini, Citizen of 
‘ Florence, and translated for A. Ryther.’ All uncertainty 
as to the origin of the ‘ Relation’ has now been removed. 
In Appendix H (vol. ii.) the editor informs us that Ubaldino’s 
MS. has been found in the British Museum (O. R. 14, A x.) ; 
and we are given a translation of the dedication, which is to 
Howard himself. It begins :— 

‘Your Lordship’s own relation of what happened against the exemy’s 
fleet in these seas, first written in English, now returns to you in Italian, 
to the end that the abundant content won for the English nation by 
the happy success of those days may also bear witness to other nations, 
in a language which they understand, of the valour and conduct of 
your Lordship,” &c. 


The official character and high authority of the ‘ Relation ’ 
are now conclusively established, and the conjecture modestly 
put forward by the editor in the early part of vol. i. is fully 
borne out. 

Often as it has been told, there is good reason for once 
more repeating the history of the Armada campaign. It is 
still believed by many people that the Armada was in reality 
defeated by bad weather; and on this belief is founded the 
demand, so often put forward by Lord Wolseley and others, 
that we should not trust to our fleet to keep off invasion. 
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When people give themselves up to an extreme opinion, it is 
useless to put before them evidence to show that they are 
wrong—Non ragioniam di lor! There must be many edu- 
cated Englishmen who still think that ‘when the odds 
‘against us were most terrible’ Providence came to our 
help by sending a storm, but whose spirit is sufficiently 
judicial to incline them to accept as truth what is proved by 
abundant and irrefragable testimony. To these we may 
appeal. The summer, it is true, had been a stormy one. 
Lord Henry Seymour, less accustomed to rough weather 
than Drake, Hawkyns, Frobiser, and other ‘ sea-dogs,’ says 
so several times. 


‘Such summer season saw I never the like; for what for storms 
and variable, unsettled winds, the same unsettleth and altereth our 
determinations for lying on the other coast’ (July 12, Seymour to 
Walsyngham). 


‘I find no manner of difference between winter and summer, saving 
that the days be now longer’ (July 18, Seymour to Walsyngham). 


Towards the end of July the weather mended, and there was 
a fine interval of more than a week,* which exactly covered 
the time from the first contact between Howard’s fleet and 
the Armada off Plymouth till the Spaniards had got as far 
north as the latitude of Newcastle in their flight. As a 
matter of fact, the wind throughout this period was generally 
most annoyingly light. Even on the night of Sunday-— 
Monday (July % to {“"%,), after the first action, the wind, 
though it had freshened, was not strong enough to prevent 
the English from using their ships’ open boats. Open boats, 
indeed, were used—and often by both sides—from the first 
appearance of the Armada in the Channel till the day before 
it was last seen from Howard’s fleet—a sure proof that the 
weather was moderate. The councils held would have been 
impossible had it not been practicable to go from ship to ship 
by boat. 

Information concerning the weather will be found in a 
very careful account of the Armada catastrophe written, 
not by an Englishman, be it noted, but by an American, 
Mr. W. F. Tilton, and published in German. This work, 
which is to be followed by a fuller History of the Armada, 
was composed by Mr. Tilton as his inaugural dissertation 
for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of Freiburg. It is 











* Froude (‘ Hist.’ xii. 406) says, ‘less than a week of calm and sun- 
shine;’ but calm and sunshine are not essential to make what seamen 
consider fine weather. 
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entitled ‘ Die Katastrophe der spanischen Armada, 31. Juli-~ 
‘8. August 1588.’* On the day of the first action 
(Sunday) the wind came off the land, and could not have 
caused a rough sea. On Monday night the sea was very 
calm. On Tuesday the sun rose in fine weather. On 
Wednesday there was good weather. On Thursday it was 
calm part of the day. On Friday the sun rose in a calm. 
On Saturday, when both the hostile fleets were at anchor off 
Calais, where anchoring would have been out of the question 
had it been anything but fine, boats passed repeatedly between 
ship and ship and between the ships and the shore. On Sunday, 
as far as weather was concerned, there was nothing to render 
the anchorage off Calais inconvenient. On Monday it was 
fine enough to permit of boats going to the Spanish galeass 
stranded “during the previous “night, and between her and 
the town. There was no fighting after this Monday, the 
defeat of the Armada having been then completed. The fore- 
going account may have been found tedious ; ; it is essential 
to a right understanding of the campaign, without which 
injustice would be done to the memory of Howard and his 
valiant companions; for it was by their valour, skill, and 
endurance, and not in the least by bad weather, that England 
was saved. 

Professor Laughton maintains that ‘ nothing can be more 
‘ inaccurate’ than to represent the war between Elizabeth 
and Philip II. as religious. ‘It is indeed,’ he says, ‘ quite 
‘certain that religious bitterness was imported into the 
‘ quarrel, but the war had its origin in two perfectly clear 

‘ and wholly mundane causes.’ Of these, one was the attempts 
made by adventurous Englishmen to break down the exclu- 
sive commercial system enforced by Spain in her transmarine 
dominions. The other was the countenance and assistance 
given by the English to Philip’s rebellious subjects in the 
Netherlands. Either of these, we venture to think, would 
have been of itself sufficient to cause the war. The general 
circumstances of Europe were not more favourable to the 
success of the Spanish arms than they were when Philip 
had been first urged to begin it; t and religious zeal which 





* Freiburg im Breisgau, 1894. 


+ The following, from the introduction to Captain Duro’s valuable 
collection, ‘La Armada Invencible,’ Madrid, 1884, is worth notice: 
‘Don Alvaro de Bazan, Marquis de Santa Cruz, acabada felizmente 
la jornada de las islas Terceras, en 15833, escribié al Rey proponiendo la 
invasion de Inglaterra con la armada y el ejército victoriosos, como cosa 
hacedera y necesaria si habia de dominarse la rebelion de los Paises- 
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can be repressed for years is not likely to be of a character 
so burning that nothing but a great war can assuage it. 
Santa Cruz, who was a naval officer of great experience 
and tried capacity, knew that the invasion of England, even 
as England then was, would not be a trifling affair. In a 
detailed plan submitted by him to the king in March 1586, 
he put down the necessary numbers of the expedition at 150 
great ships of war, 560 storeships and smaller vessels, 46 
galleys and galleasses, ‘ giving a total of 556 ships of all 
‘kinds and 85,332 men, to which were to be added cavalry, 
‘ artillerymen, volunteers, and non-combatants, bringing up 
‘the number of men to a gross total of 94,222.’ The pro- 
ject was too vast for Philip. He decided that a smaller, 
but still enormous fleet, carrying, in addition to its sailors, 
nearly 20,000 soldiers, should proceed to the English Channel, 
and escort across from the Low Countries the army under 
the Duke of Parma, which, together with the soldiers already 
on board, would suffice for the invasion. Preparations for 
an expedition as thus arranged were begun, and became 
known in England. In the opinion of the English admirals 
the best way of meeting the danger was to proceed to the 
Spanish dominions and destroy the vast Armada whilst fitting 
out in port. To this opinion they adhered till the last, and 
with good reason. In April 1587 Drake had been ordered 
to sail from England for the coast of Spain with twenty-four 
ships. Counter-orders were issued, but, fortunately, failed 
to catch him. He went down to Cadiz, and ‘there sank, 
‘ burnt, or brought away thirty-seven of the enemy’s ships.’ * 
The fitting-out of the Armada was delayed, and in the 
meantime Santa Cruz died. In his place as Commander-in- 
Chief of the expedition was appointed the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, whese only recommendations were his social position 
and his good-nature—gualifications occasionally considered 
sufficient in other services for high command. The Armada, 
which first assembled in the Tagus, sailed on the %} May, 
put into Corunna, and started again for the English Channel 
on the 3 July. It reached its rendezvous off the Lizard on 
Saturday the 3} July. 





Bajos, que tenia la raiz en la isla frontera’ (i. p. 15). This was two 
years before the war avowedly began. 

* Thus Laughton, p. xxvii; but Captain Duro, who gives Drake 
twenty-seven ships, says: ‘Incendié diez y ocho naves grandes que 
alli se aprestaban ; apresd otras seis’ (i. p. 29). Bruce (Report, &c., 
p- 19) says above 100 vessels! 
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The English force was divided into two fleets—one, under 
Lord Henry Seymour and Sir William Wynter, in the Straits 
of Dover; the other—the main fleet-—under Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Lord High Admiral, with John Hawkyns and 
Drake, at Plymouth. On Saturday Howard beat out of the 
Sound. On the next day, Sunday the % July, the first 
action between the fleets was fought. ‘The result was 
eminently favourable to the English, who were at that 
time in a considerable numerical inferiority. The ‘ Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario, flagship of Don Pedro de Valdes, was so 
maltreated that she was left behind, and was captured by 
Drake the next morning. The ‘ San Salvador,’ seriously 
injured by an explosion, was also left, and fell into the 
hands of our countrymen. On Tuesday, {".),, there was 
a second action off Portland. On Thursday there was 
a third, off the Isle of Wight, when the ‘Santa Ana,’ flag- 
ship of Don Juan Martinez de Recalde, was so much damaged 
that she had to go out of action and run herself ashore near 
Havre. The Spaniards had thus already lost three of their 
most important ships. They were, however, approaching 
the point at which Medina-Sidonia hoped to find Parma 
ready to join him. 

Howard’s fleet, as it ran up Channel, was reinforced by 
many small vessels. On Saturday afternoon the Spaniards 
anchored off Calais. Howard also anchored about a mile to 
westward and to windward of them, and was joined by 
Seymour and hissquadron. The whole British fleet, notwith- 
standing that there had been a numerically stronger enemy 
between its detached divisions, was now united. On Sunday 
night Howard sent eight fireships in amongst the Spanish 
fleet. The Spaniards cut their cables and put to sea in 
confusion, leaving behind them, with a damaged rudder, the 
‘San Leandro,’ ‘the largest and most heavily armed of the 
‘galleasses.? In the morning she was driven ashore and 
captured by the boats of some of the English ships. Thus 
the Armada was diminished by four important ships, whilst 
the English had lost not a single vessel and but few men. 

Wind and tide carried Medina-Sidonia far to leeward. 
Howard, with a few ships, remained at anchor near the 
stranded ‘San Lorenzo.’ The rest of the English fleet got 
under way. 

‘ During the time that this galleass (‘San Leandro ”] was in taking 
by the Lord High Admiral,’ says the ‘ Relation’ of proceedings, ‘ Sir 
Francis Drake in the “ Revenge,” accompanied with Mr. Thomas 


Fenner in the “ Nonpareil” and the rest of his squadron, set upon the 
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fleet of Spain and gave them a sharp fight. And within short time, 
Sir John Hawkyns in the “ Victory,” accompanied with Mr. Edward 
Fenton in the “ Mary Rose,” Sir George Beeston in the “ Dreadnought,” 
Mr. Richard Hawkyns in the “Swallow,” and the rest of the ships 
appointed to his squadron, bare with the midst of the Spanish army, 
and there continued an hot assault all that forenoon. Sir George 
Beeston behaved himself valiantly. This fight continued hotly, and 
then came the Lord Admiral, the Lord Thomas Howard, the Lord 
Sheffield, near the place where the “ Victory ” had been before, where 
these noblemen did very valiantly. Astern of these was a great 
galleon assailed by the Earl of Cumberland and Mr. George 
Raymond in the “ Bonaventure”? most worthily, and being also 
beaten with the Lord Henry Seymour in the “ Rainbow,” and 
Sir William Wynter in the “ Vanguard,” yet she recovered into 
the fleet. Notwithstanding, that night she departed from the army 
and was sunk. After this Mr. Edward Fenton in the “ Mary 
Rose ” and a galleon encountered each other, the one standing to the 
eastward and the other to the westward, so close as they could con- 
veniently one pass by another, wherein the captain and company did 
very well, Sir Robert Southwell that day did worthily behave 
himself, as he had done many times before; so did Mr. Robert Crosse 
in the “ Hope,” and most of the rest of the captains and gentlemen. 
This day did the Lord Henry Seymour and Sir William Wynter so 
batter two of the greatest armados* that they were constrained to 
seek the coast of Flanders, and were afterwards, being distressed and 
spoiled, taken by the Zealanders and carried into Flushing. In this 
fight it is known there came to their end sundry of the Spanish ships, 
besides many others unknown to us’ (i. 16, 17). 


This victory was the ‘crowning mercy’ of the campaign. 
Still the English had not lost a ship; whilst, in addition to 
the four the fate of which has already been told, the 
Spaniards lost several. ‘In our last fight with the enemy 
‘before Gravelines,’ says the Lord Admiral— 

‘we sank three of their ships and made four to go room with the 
shore so leak as they were not able to live at sea’ (August 7, Howard 
to Walsyngham). ‘In buffeting with them, though they were three 
great ships to one of us, yet we have shortened them 16 or 17; 
whereof there is three of them a-fishing in the bottom of the seas’ 
(August 8, Howard to Walsyngham). 


The exact number of Spanish ships taken, destroyed, or 
driven out of action since the campaign began is not known, 
but Howard’s rough estimate of sixteen or seventeen is, 


* Apparently vessels which in later times would have been called 
‘ ships-of-the-line,’ or ‘line-of-battle-ships,’ useful designations now 
replaced by the particularly silly term ‘ battle-ship,’ which has been 
forced upon the navy by landsmen thoroughly ignorant of naval 
history. 
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appareutly, not much too high.* The Spanish Icsses in men 
were severe. An officer in the Armada put them at 600 
killed and 800 wounded, figures which, if they include the 
drowned, do not seem exaggerated. On the other hand, the 
English losses were insignificant. Medina-Sidonia con- 
tinued to run to the northward. As every minute carried 
him further from his objective, the point of junction with 
Parma, no more complete confession of defeat was possible. 
The story cannot be better continued than in the words of 
the ‘ Relation : ’--- 


‘After this Monday’s fight, which was the 29th of Julyf 1588, the 
Lord Admiral on the 30th of July t appointed the Lord Henry Seymour, 
Sir William Wynter, and their fleet to return back again to the Narrow 
Seas, to guard the cvasts there, and himself determining to follow the 
Spanish army with his fleet until they should come so far northward as 
the Frith in Scotland if they should bend themselves that way, thought 
good to forbear any more to assault them till he might see what they 
proposed to do, verily thinking that they would put into the Frith, 
where his lordship had devised stratagems to make an end of them; 
but the Spaniards kept a course for the isles of Scotland, and of purpose, 
to our seeming, to pass home that way by the north of Scotland and 
west part of Ireland. 

‘When we were come into 55 degrees and 15 minutes to the north- 
ward, 30 leagues east of Newcastle, the Lord Admiral determined to fight 
with them again on the Friday, being the 2nd of August [O. S.], but by 
some advice and coursel his lordship stayed that determination, partly 
because we saw their course and meaning was only to get away that 
way to the northward to save themselves, and partly also that many of 
our fleet were unprovided with victuals; for our supply, which Her 
Majesty had most carefully provided and caused to be in readiness, 
knew not where to seek for us. It was therefore concluded that we 
should leave the Spanish fleet and direct our course for the Frith in 
Scotland, as well for the refreshing of our victuals as also for the 
performing of some other business which the Lord Admiral thought 
convenient to be done; but the wind coming contrary—viz. westerly — 
the next day the Lord Admiral altered his course and returned back 
again for England with his whole army.’ 


The rest of the tale is made up of the ghastly reports from 
Ireland. 


‘I had intelligence sent me from my brother,’ says Sir Richard 
Bingham, ‘that the 700 Spaniards in Ulster were despatched, which I 
know your Lordship heareth before this time, And this I dare assure 


* T. Fenner, however, says: ‘ By all that I can gather, they are 
weakened of eight of their best sorts of shipping’ (August 4, Fenner 
to Walsyngham). See also ii. 209. 

+ In both cases O, S. 
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your Lordship now, that in a 15 or 16 ships cast away on the 
coast of this province, which I can in my own knowledge say to be so 
many, there hath perished at least a 6,000 or 7,000 men, of which 
there hath been put to the sword, first and last, by my brother George 
and in Mayo, Thomond, and Galway, and executed one way and 
another, about 700 or 800, cr upwards, besides those that be yet 
alive’ (September 21, Sir R. Bingham to Fytz-Wylliam). 

This merciless severity was perfectly deliberate. Sir 
Richard, at a later date, speaks of 

‘divers gentlemen of quality and service . . . which being spared 
from the sword, till order might be had from the Lord Deputy how to 
proceed against them, I had special direction sent me to see them 
executed as the rest were’ (December 3, Bingham to the Queen). 


Slaughter of prisoners in cold blood was a practice not 
confined to Englishmen. The men who fought against the 
Armada knew well that if taken by the Spaniards they would 
not have long to live. The Marquis of Santa-Cruz, first 
commander-in-chief of the Armada—‘aquel rayo de la 
‘guerra, padre de los soldados, venturoso y jamas vencido 
‘ capitan,’ as Captain Duro calls him—had obtained a horrible 
notoriety by his massacre of the prisoners that fell into his 
hands after the battle of Terceira. That the atrocious prac- 
tice was generally regarded as proper and natural is shown 
by the unconcern with which it is mentioned in the 
correspondence in this collection. The total loss to the 
Spanish navy has never been exactly computed. Professor 
Laughton observes that, according to the official Spanish re- 
ports, of the 130 ships which originally composed the Armada, 
about half got home again after the campaign ; but allowance 
must be made for those which did not go further than 
Corunna, and those which turned back in the Bay of Biscay. 

How was the overwhelming success of the English won ? 
The answer will be found in these volumes. First of all, 
notwithstanding all the charges which have been brought 
against it by writers of the present age, England had a firm, 
far-seeing, and diligent government. We are so accustomed 
to regard elaborate peace-time preparations for war as the 
exclusive discovery of our own time, that we may well be 
astonished at the completeness of the measures ordered by 
Elizabeth for the defence of her kingdom, at their fitness, 
and at the methodical manner in which they were carried 
out. The resources of the country, especially in war 
material and naval stores, being so limited as they then were, 
it is nothing short of astounding that the equipment of 
our forces should have been so perfect as it was. Let two 
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instances of judicious provision for future needs be cited. 
Elizabethan England was unequal to the manufacture of 
cables for large ships. They were ordered in advance from 
Russia. The powder-mills and arms-factories of the country 
were quite incapable of meeting the sudden demand for gun- 
powder and weapons which arose. The Government sent 
agents abroad to purchase them. 

The condition of Her Majesty’s ships was as nearly perfect 
as that of any ships could be. The credit for their efficiency 
has very properly been given to Sir John Hawkyns, for few 
men have deserved so well of their country. But the Queen 
and the Ministers who supported Hawkyns against the naval 
architects and shipwrights of the dockyards—who hated to 
see a seaman supervising the construction of ships—merit 
no small commendation. The report of Messrs. Pelt and 
Baker* (i. 38) shows to what lengths these men could 
go. Their professional skill was highly regarded by their 
contemporaries and, truly, was beyond dispute. Their skill 
as naval architects was as nothing to their powers of men- 
dacity. Appointed to examine the terms of an arrangement 
with Hawkyns for the maintenance of the ships of war in 
reserve, Pelt and Baker had the bardihood to accuse the 
great seaman of the abominable crime of enriching himself 
at the expense of the efficiency of the fleet. Their reason 
for making this atrocious charge they were simple enough to 
disclose. It was the objection of dockyard employés to 
‘making an officer a purveyor.’ t 

Of the triumphant manner in which Hawkyns was cleared 
of the charge the correspondence before us contains many 
proofs. 


‘I have been aboard every ship that goeth out with me,’ says Lord 
Howard, ‘and in every place where any may creep, and I do thank 
God that they be in the estate they be in; and there is never a one of 


* Pelt was ‘master-builder,’ i.e. head naval architect to the 
Government; Baker was ‘ master-shipwright,’ a designation which was 
replaced a few years ago by ‘ chief constructor.’ 

+ Hawkyns’s account is interesting. He writes (March 3) to 
Burghley: ‘ When the shipwrights saw I took a course to put the navy 
in such order as there should be no great cause to use any extra- 
ordinary reparations upon them, then they saw the multitude of their 
idle followers should lack their maintenance, and so began to bruit out 
weakness in the state of the ships; but they knew not where’ (i. 
87). The dogma that a ship of war exists for the benefit of the dock- 
yard, and not the dockyard for the benefit of the ship, was not so gene- 
tally accepted in the sixteenth century as it is in the nineteenth, 
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them that knows what a leak means’ (February 21, Howard to 


Burghley). 


The ‘ Elizabeth Bonaventure’ ‘ by the fault of the pilot came 
aground on a sand.’ The Lord Admiral reports that 


‘the next tide, by the goodness of God and great labour, we brought 
her off, and all this time there never came a spoonful of water into her 
well’ (March 9, Howard to Burghley). 


‘And,’ says Howard again, evidently with Messrs. Pelt and 
Baker in his eye, 


‘if it may please God to continue her Majesty’s ships as strong to the 
end of the journey as they have done hitherunto, her Majesty may 
be sure (what false and villainous reports so-ever have been made 
of them) she hath the strongest ships that any prince in Christendom 
hath’ (June 14, Howard to Walsyngham). 


Those who suppose that an organised system and detailed 
plans of national defence were invented in the last half of 
the nineteenth century, in the home of military pedantry on 
the Spree, would do weil to ascertain what their own fore- 
fathers did when England was threatened by a mighty 
enemy. When revolutionary France avowed her intention 
of effecting the conquest of England and Ireland, the 
Englishmen of the time, instead of imitating the methods of 
countries circumstanced altogether differently from their own, 
looked up what had been done by our fellow-countrymen in 
days of national danger. The results of the inquiry were 
embodied in two reports addressed to the Minister by Mr. 
John Bruce. The titles of these are worth reprinting 
here. One, dated January 6, 1798, is— 

‘ Report on the arrangements which have been adopted in former 
periods, when France threatened invasion of Britain or Ireland, to 
frustrate the designs of the enemy by attacks on his Foreign Possessions 
or European Ports, by annoying his Coasts and by destroying his 
Equipments. 


This title by itself conveys a lesson in strategy. 
The other is dated May 17, 1798, and is headed: 


‘Report on the Arrangements which were made in the internal 
Defence of these Kingdoms, when Spain, by its Armada, projected the 
Invasion and Conquest of England; and Application of the wise pro- 
ceedings of our Ancestors to the present Crisis of public Safety.”’ 





This is the way in which Englishmen who knew from 
actual experience what serious war meant, to whom the 
glorious First of June was a recent memory, to whom St. 
Vincent was but of yesterday, and in whose ears the can- 
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nonades of Camperdown were still ringing, approached the 
great problem of national defence. In Bruce's second report 
will be found much information on the measures devised for 
meeting an invader who might succeed in landing. Allow- 
ance being made for change of conditions, the principles of 
these measures are worth following in our own time; and 
we cannot reasonably deny to those who devised them the 
merit of understanding their business. Several documents 
referring to the Armada were printed by Bruce in his 
appendix, among them some—not very faithfully transcribed 
—which Professor Laughton also gives us from accurate 
transcripts. 

Elizabeth has been accused of shocking ingratitude to her 
valiant seamen. It has been asserted that, by her shameful 
parsimony, she starved them through insufficient, or poisoned 
them through unwholesome, victualling; that she kept them 
short of ammunition when in the very presence of the 
enemy; and that she refused to pay them punctually their 
well-earned wages. We do not doubt that every one of 
these allegations has been made in good faith; but we are 
sure that they would not have been made by any one familiar 
with naval customs as they existed till a very recent date. 
With regard to the victualling, Professor Laughton points 
out that the queen, personally, “had nothing to “do with it. 
Like the capable ruler that she was, she left it to the proper 
officials. ‘And almost every page of these volumes,’ he 
adds, ‘ tells of the unceasing care with which it was con- 
* ducted.’ 

The belief that insufficient victuals were “supplied, owing 
to sheer stinginess and a desire to avoid reasonable and 
necessary expenditure, is shown to be groundless by the fact 
that ample quantities were provided. On August 28 (0.8.) 
Howard, at Dover, indicates that he had a surplus. 

‘I have caused all the remain of victuals to be laid here and at 
Sandwich, for the maintaining of them that shall remain in the Narrow 
Seas.’ 

On the same day Sir J. Hawkyns says :— 


‘Here is victual sufficient, and I know not why any should be pro- 
vided after September, but for those which my Lord doth mean to 
leave in the Narrow Seas.’ 


Burghley himself noted on July 24 that Howard’s fleet 
was victualled ‘unto the 11th of August,’ and that orders 
had been given ‘and money delivered’ to victual it up to 
September 7. On July 27 he noted that Lord H. Seymour’s 
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force was to be victualled up to September 8, and that the 
money for the commodities and for their transport had been 
paid. On August 9 he noted that orders had been given to 
victual Howard up to September 15, and Seymour up to the 
llth. These orders were enferced. The articles required 
were provided, though they could not always be got on board 
the ships just when they were expected. 


‘The weather continued so extreme,’ says Hawkyns on August 26, 
‘and the tides come so swift, that we cannot get any victuals aboard 
but with trouble and difficulty,’ 

‘You would not believe,’ says Howard, ‘ what a wonderful thing it 
is to victual such an army as this is in such a narrow corner of the 
realm, where a man would think that neither victuals were to be had 
nor cask to put it in.’ 


On July 22 Darell reported that for her Majesty’s ships at 
Plymouth victuals had been provided up to August 10. 


‘Only the haste of my Lord Admiral was such in his setting forth 
upon Saturday morning, by reason he had received some intelligence 
ot the Spanish fleet, as that divers of his ships had not leisure to 
receive the full of their last proportions.’ 


Even in the last decade of the nineteenth century the 
sudden assemblage of a large fleet at an out-of-the-way 
anchorage—say on the west coast of Ireland—is apt to be 
attended by considerable difficulty in procuring fresh provi- 
sions; and it is still not altogether unknown for ships of war 
to put to sea unexpectedly, and leave a part of their stores 
behind. 

Howard ’s letters, it is true, teem with urgent representa- 
tions as to the deficiency of victuals; but a careful perusal 
of these State papers makes it certain that it was not the 
quantity shipped, but the stock in reserve, about which he 
was anxious. Though both he and Seymour may have come 
near the end of their supply, they never actually ran out. 
Howard's opinion was that the reserve should be enough for 
six weeks. The Council, or the queen, considered that a 
month’s stock would suffice. Most men in the Lord 
Admiral’s place would have held his opinion; but that of 
the Council was unquestionably justified by the result. 
Howard also had misgivings as to the sufficiency of the 
supplies on board those merchant ships attached to his fleet, 
which were victualled, in accordance with the system of the 
time, by their own towns. On August 29 he wrote to 
Walsyngham, of certain ships which he was sending to their 
homes, ‘ We are fain to help them with victuals to bring 
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‘them thither. There is not any of them that hath one 
‘ day’s victuals.’ This, however, was when the campaign 
was over. That when it was still before him he knew him- 
self to be fairly well provided is proved by his request to 
Sussex on July 22. 

‘I pray you send out unto me all such ships as you have ready for 
sea at Portsmouth with all possible speed, and though they have not 
above two days’ victuals, let that not be the cause of their stay, for 
they shall have victuals out of our fleet.’ 


Much has been made of the fact that the crews were put 
upon a reduced allowance ‘ by placing of more than four 
‘men toa mess.’ This was done, we are assured by Darell, 
not because there was actual scarcity, but ‘only at such 
‘times when there hath been fear of want.’ It may be a 
surprise to most readers to learn that this practice, known 
in the navy as ‘six upon four,’ lasted down to our own times. 
There are officers stiil serving who have been ‘six upon four’ 
more than once; it was inconvenient, no doubt, but no one 
considered it a special hardship. 

The Elizabethan scale of victualling was so much more 
liberal than the Victorian, that two-thirds allowance of the 
former were nearly equal to full allowance of the latter. 
According to the Elizabethan scale, which was fixed for the 
lunar month with four Fridays, or one-meal days, and there- 
fore with twenty-six effective days, each man received 6 lb. of 
beef, 1 lb. of bacon, four allowances (weight not stated) of fish, 
7 Ib. of biscuit, 1} lb. of cheese, 1} lb. of butter, 2 pints of 
peas, 7 gallons of beer. Of course, neither the sailor afloat 
nor the well-to-do citizen on shore had tea, cocoa, pepper, or 
mustard. The scale of thirty years ago has been increased 
in the biscuit, or alternative ‘soft’ bread ration, by just 
1 Ib. a day, so that the present allowance for a week is: * 
Meat (fresh or salt), 6 1b.; preserved meat, } lb.; biscuit, 
8} lb. (or ‘ soft’ bread, 104 1b.) ; peas, } lb.; flour, 9 oz. ; suet, 
? oz.; raisins, 1} lb.; preserved potatoes, } lb.; rum, } gill 
(about one small wineglass-ful). In addition to the above, 
tea, cocoa, pepper, mustard, and vegetables (on fresh-meat 
days) are allowed. The Victorian dietary is, perhaps, better 
composed, but it is less abundant than the Elizabethan. 
The latter also was provided at much greater cost in money. 
The value of money about the time of the Armada is usually 


* The scale in the text is based on the assumption that salt beef is 


issued on one day of the week, salt pork on another, and preserved 
meat on a third. 
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considered as six times what it is now.* The cost of 
victualling each man in 1894 is 9$d.; in 1558 it was 7d. of 
the money of the day, which sum, multiplied by six to bring 
it to present value, would be 3s. 6d.! Even if we consider 
that the multiplier (six) is much too high, we must admit that 
Sir W. Harcourt can find 3s. 6d. for the public service with 
far less difficulty than the Lord Treasurer of three centuries 
ago could find 7d. 

The complaints made against the beer supplied to the 
fleet were well founded; but, as Professor Laughton shows 
us, the quality of the beer provided for the navy left much 
to be desired till at least the middle of the last century. 
The fact seems to be that the art of brewing beer suitable 
for storage on board ship was not discovered till very 
recently, even if it has been yet. The Government tried its 
hand at brewing for the navy, but gave it up about sixty 
years ago. The mortality which swept away so many of the 
brave men who fought with the Armada has been attributed 
to the badness of the beer issued to them. These papers 
disprove the allegation. The sickness had appeared before, 
and was, most likely, due to infection to be traced to the 
towns. As early as June 22 Lfoward told Burghley that 
‘several men have fallen sick, and by thousands fain to be 
discharged.’ At a later date (August 10), he says of the 
‘Elizabeth Jonas’ that she ‘bath had a great infection in 
her from the beginning.’ Seymour wrote (August 19) to 
Walsyngham :— 

‘Our men fall sick by reason of the cold nights and cold mornings 

we find [not owing to bad beer in this case, at any rate], and I fear 
me they will drop away faster than they did the last year with Sir 
Ilenry Palmer, which was thick enough.’ 
The sickness was evidently of older date than the issue of 
the beer in 1588. But Howard himself testifies strongly 
against the bad beer theory of the origin of the sickness in 
the fleet. He reported to the Council 


‘that the ships of themselves be so infectious and so corrupted as 
it is thought to be a very plague; and we find that the jresh men that 
we draw into our ships are infected one day and die the next.’ 


Terrible as the mortality amongst the seamen was, its 
existence cannot well be imputed as a special discredit to 
Elizabeth’s Government. Sanitary science made some pro- 


* See, e.g., Mr. Hubert Hall's ‘Society in the Elizabethan Age’ 
(London, 1886), pp. 6, 22, 68, 125, 
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gress between the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries ; 
yet there are many instances of wide-scourging diseases in 
the latter. Between May 1812 and February 1813 a Bava- 
rian army of 28,000 men was reduced by typhus to 2,250. 
Out of 60,000 French troops at Mainz in 1813-14, there died 
of typhus alone in six months 25,000 men. If we carry the 
horrible story down to the period of the Crimean War—the 
age of the steamship, the electric telegraph, and the rifled 
firearm—we are still confronted by ghastly statistics. 

‘It was computed by an officer of the French staff, says Kinglake,* 
‘that out of the three French divisions which marched into the 
Dobrudja, no less than 10,000 lay dead or struck down by sickness.’ 


From January 22 to February 22, 1855, both inclusive, the 
numbers of British troops in hospital at the end of the suc- 
cessive weeks were 12,405, 13,022, 13,257, 13,594, 13,640.+ 
Speaking of the cholera in the Black Sea, Kinglake { uses 
words which might be applied to Howard’s fleet: ‘On 
‘ board some of the ships the mysterious pest began to rage 
‘ with a violence rare in Europe. The “ Britannia” alone 
* lost 105 men.’ 

The quantity of ammunition supplied to Elizabeth’s fleet 
has been said to have been deficient. The ‘supply of car- 
‘ tridges,’ we have been told, ‘was singularly small. It 
‘ amounted to but fifty rounds a gun.’ § When ships carried 
a broadside armament of many pieces—as they generally did 
till the introduction of the armourclad—for fighting pur- 
poses each pair of guns was considered as one gun, and had 
a single crew. It was understood, and was so laid down in 
some very modern drill-books, that, though having to 
engage an enemy on both sides at the same time should be 
provided for, it would be an exceptional occurrence. The 
proportion of ammunition allowed was based upon, not the 
number of pairs, but the number of individual pieces. 
Therefore fifty rounds per gun would be one hundred rounds 
for each gun’s crew. ‘The modern allowance for guns corre- 
sponding to the broadside armament of ships of the older 
type is about eighty-five. Here again the Elizabethan 
system does not compare unfavourably with the Victorian. 
No doubt the introduction of the new tactics of rapid and 
sustained gunfire led to an early depletion of maga- 





* Vol. ii. p. 136. 

¢ Kinglake (vi. 591), from the Adjutant-General’s official returns, 
t Vol, ii, p, 137. 

§ Froude, ‘Ilistory of England,’ xii. 379. 
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zines. We have already alluded to the far-sighted manner 
in which Elizabeth’s Government endeavoured to collect a 
sufficient stock of ammunition. It would not have been 
possible to put a much larger proportion than they actually 
carried on board the ships. Amateur critics never remember 
that there is a limit to a ship’s carrying capacity. It was 
proposed seven or eight years ago to add a certain number 
of quick-firing guns to the armament of a particular armour- 
clad. They could have been mounted on board without 
difficulty, but stowage could not be found for the extra 
ammunition, without which sustained quick-firing in action 
would have proved impossible. 

‘Another stock complaint against the queen,’ says Pro- 
fessor Laughton, ‘ is that the men were not paid their wages.’ 
The Council and the Lord Treasurer, at any rate, took the 
proper steps to ensure payment. As a matter of fact, men- 
of-war’s-men in Elizabeth’s time were paid with a punc- 
tuality which was quite unknown to their successors for 
centuries. ‘They were paid in cash, and apparently at the 
‘ end of every three months.’ In a valuable work which has 
just appeared, ‘The British Fleet,’ by Commander Charles 
N. Robinson, R.N., a work which we commend to the atten- 
tion of every one who wishes to know what the navy was and 
is, will be found an account of the pay system of times 
much later than those of the Armada. 


‘ All through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was the 
rule not to pay anybody till the end of the commission, and, to a 
certain degree, the practice obtained until some fifty years ago.* The 
superior officers drew bills; every one else was given tickets’ (p. 386). 

‘Then [1797], and long afterwards, ships were away on foreign 
service as long, in some cases, as ten years, and not a man touched a 
penny of his pay till he returned to England’ (p, 393). 

‘Naval officers [till after the end of the Crimean War] were com- 
pelled to draw bills for their pay on foreign stations, and had fre- 
quently to sell their bills at a discount amounting to 35 and 40 per 
cent.’ (p. 393). 


The Elizabethan scale of pay, converted into present 
value, was higher than that now established. ‘In 1585 
‘the sixpence was worth three shillings’ of our present 
money. The pay of an A.B. was 10s. (present value 
31.) a month of twenty-eight days. It is now, for the 


* Officers still in the navy, at a much more recent date, for some 
time received their pay once in six months, and in paper ! 

+ Froude’s ‘ History of England,’ xii. 360. See also Hubert Hall’s 
work, already cited. 
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same period, 2/. 4s. 4d. The modern seaman, it is to be 
noted, receives good-conduct pay, gunnery pay, gratuities at 
discharge, and a pension on completion of service. His pre- 
decessor also received allowances, which cannot now be 
exactly stated; and these and the higher effective pay more 
than made up for the extras now granted and the prospect 
of a pension. The sailors of the sixteenth and of the early 
part of the seventeenth century received wages which must 
have been envied by the labourers, and even by the skilled 
artisans, who were their contemporaries.* 

We may repeat our opinion that the charges levelled at 
Elizabeth and her Ministers would not have been made had 
the conditions of naval life been understood, and we appeal 
to the conscience of every candid reader to admit that the 
opinion is well founded. In these papers, it is true, there 
are many anxious demands for victuals, ammunition, and 
money. If the correspondence of modern admirals were 
examined, we should probably find exactly similar demands 
as to reserve stocks of coal, ammunition, and naval stores of 
special kinds. It is often so difficult to get home-staying 
officials to understand the urgency of an admiral’s wants, 
that reiteration of them is not to be wondered at. The 
‘Reports of Survey,’ so judiciously included in the publica- 
tion under review, show us that the ships of Elizabeth were 
in every respect well found. The Government had certainly 
done its part in bringing about the defeat of the enemy. 

The sailors had even more nobly done theirs. Professor 
Laughton has demonstrated that, great as were the odds 
against them, they were not so great as has been usually 
supposed. They were far from being so great that they 
could not be redressed by skilland intrepidity ; and skill and 
intrepidity were conspicuously displayed. The serene con- 
fidence as to the result of a conflict expressed by the great 
seamen of the time is worthy of remembrance, and of imita- 
tion, by their modern successors. ‘ Of all the panic-stricken 
‘accounts of the great Armada which have come down to 
‘us,’ says the editor, ‘not one was written by a seaman or 
‘ by any one who had practical knowledge of the Spaniards 
‘at sea.’ The strategic insight of the admirals was remark- 
able. ‘They one and all preferred the offensive to standing 


* To avoid crowding the text with figures, reference only will be 
made, in preof of the statement in the text, to Hubert Hall, op. cit. 
pp- 22, 23, 203; and to Rogers, ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices,’ 
vol. v. pp. 789, 792, 
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on their defence in home waters and awaiting the arrival of 
the enemy. 

‘The opinion,’ says Howard on June 14, ‘ of Sir Francis Drake, Mr. 
Hawkyns, Mr. Frobiser, and others that be men of greatest judgment 
and experience, as also my own concurring with them in the same, is 
that the surest way to meet with the Spanish fleet is upon their own 
coast, or in any harbour of their own, and there to defeat them.’ 
(Howard to Walsyngham). 

‘ My opinion, says Drake, ‘is that we shail fight with them much 
better cheap upon their own coast than here.’ 


The sailors were overruled. They bowed readily to the 
decision of those who could not know what was right as well 
as they did, and set themselves to work to redeem bad 
strategy by good tactics. British seamen have had to do 
the like more than once since, and may have to do it again. 
In one respect they had an immense advantage over their 
opponents. The great majority of the latter were shore- or 
harbour-trained. They were brave and well-drilled soldiers, 
like the marines, whose high efficiency in their own sphere 
has sometimes prompted unlearned theorists to propose to 
substitute them for seamen. The training of the Englishmen 
had been carried out upon the sea. 

‘Never in the history of the country,’ says the late Professor Froude,* 
‘was a body of sailors gathered together more experienced in sailing 
ships and fighting them. They were the rovers of the ocean. To 
navigate the wildest seas, to fight Spaniards wherever they could meet 
them, had for thirty years been their occupation and their glory.’ 


The pernicious maxim formulated by landsmen ignorant of 
naval history, that English ships should be individually 
‘more powerful,’ in plain language bigger, than those of the 
enemy, had not then been invented to render impossible all 
effective tactical dispositions in fleet actions. 

In merit the tactics followed by the Elizabethan admirals 
have never been surpassed. They were the first amongst the 
seamen of Christendom to discover the full powers of the 
gun as anaval weapon. They saw—what the self-constituted 
instructors from the drawing-office, who have never spent a 
year in blue water, cannot yet see—that the concentrated fire 
of several ships, not of diminutive, but of moderate size, 
with well-served ordnance, must prevail over mere hugeness 
and supposed defensive capacity. Hitherto fleet actions had 
for the most part been hand-to-hand combats, in which 
boarding was a frequent episode. The English seamen who 





* ©The Spanish Story of the Armada,’ p. 45, 
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fought against the Armada showed what could be done, even 
against generally superior numbers, by sea-trained men in 
ships of handy dimensions armed with guns of manageable 
size, which their crews could fire three times to the enemy’s 
once.* Long experience on the sea enabled the English 
captains to collect their ships opposite the part of the 
enemy’s formation which they preferred to assail, and to 
keep from it at the distance which they found most advan- 
tageous. They thus, as Nelson long after did so conspicu- 
ously at Trafalgar, converted their general inferiority in 
number into a local superiority which overcame all resistance. 

This was the essence of their tactical arrangements. It 
explains the action of Howard in remaining near the stranded 
galleass off Calais till he had got his men and boats aboard 
again. The suggestion that he ‘had delayed too long for 
his fame’ is based on an erroneous conception of the tactics 
adopted, which were to continually increase the number of 
English ships at the point assailed, thus bringing up repeated 
relays of fresh ships with full magazines. When Howard 
was wanted he was never absent. 

The Armada was full of valiant souls. Oquendo, Valdez, 
Moncada, Leyva, held in it high command. Ships which 
bore on their books the titles of Ascoli, of Peiiafiel, of Gelves, 
and such family names as de Velasco, de Guzman, Tellez- 
Giron (of the great house of Ossuna), Toledo, and de Castro, 
carried brave and chivalrous gentlemen, who, as all the 
episodes of the several battles show, had men of courage 
under them. But where courage was equal on both sides, 
superiority in sea experience and in tactical skill was sure to 
tell, as tell it will until wars shall cease. ‘This is one great 
lesson which we can learn from these volumes. There are 
others. Howard, as portrayed by himself in his letters, is a 
singularly noble figure. We see that he was a valiant, 
resolute, diligent, and considerate commander. Like Nelson, 


* Professor Laughton gives us two very instructive tables, one on 
p- Xlv., and the other on p. li. The latter shows that whilst the average 
tonnage of the more important Spanish ships was 727, that of the 
corresponding English ships was 552. The other table shows the 
English preference for moderate-sized guns—which, by the way, lasted 
till the end of the Napoleonic wars, and even later. Five Spanish ships 
named had twenty-nine guns of and above the 24-pounder class; five 
English had only twenty. On the other hand, whilst the five Spanish 
ships had thirty-seven 18-pounders and 9-pounders, the five English had 
eighty-nine. It is easy to see why our ancestors were able to make the 
fire of their guns overwhelmingly superior. 
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he appreciated capacity in his subordinates, and was never 
stingy of praise where praise was deserved. Nowhere 
do we find in his letters those querulous condemnations of 
his officers which disfigure the correspondence of too many 
commanders. His tenderness of heart towards his suffering 
sailors is proved not only by the expressions in his 
letters, but also by his readiness to relieve their necessities 
out of his own purse. He is a pattern to be imitated by all 
naval officers. The sang-froid of Drake, J. Hawkyns, Wynter, 
and the English commanders generally, is not more con- 
spicuous than their complete understanding of the belligerent 
problems by which they were confronted. 

In these days of centralised administrative arrangements 
we may well learn how efficiently men could work a system 
in which they were allowed still to remain men, and were not 
moulded into mere machines. In Elizabeth’s reign it was 
not thought necessary to overwhelm with minutely detailed 
instructions and regulations, drawn up by clerks or specialists 
on shore, officers thought capable of holding high commands. 
The view which this collection of State papers permits us to 
take of the Elizabethan administration shows it to have been 
admirably efficient. Energy, foresight, reasonable frugality, 
and a consistent determination to hold every one responsible 
for his acts, are its characteristics. The spirit of the great 
queen pervades the whole. If we can learn, if we have not 
unfitted ourselves for learning, the lessons which these 
volumes contain, there will be good cause for gratitude to 
the society which has put them within our reach. 


VOL. CLXXXI, NO. CCCLXXI. G 
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Art. IV.—1. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Part XXVI. Vol. X. London: 1894, 

2. Apparitions and Thought-Transference: an Examination 
of the Evidence for Telepathy. By Frank Popmorr, M.A. 
The Contemporary Science Series. London: 1894. 


3. Cock Lane and Common Sense. By ANDREW Lana. 
London: 1894. 


4, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed to J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq. By Sir Wautrer Scort, Bart. London: 
1831. 

5. Report of Dr. Benjamin Franklin and other Commis- 
sioners charged by the King of France with the Kxamination 
of Animal Magnetism as now practised at Paris. Trans- 
lated from the French. London: 1785. 

6. A True Relation of Dr. Dee’s Actions with Spirits. With 
a Preface by Meric Casauson, D.D. London: 1659. 


HERE are few things more curious in the history of man 
than the different mental attitude assumed by him in 
different ages with regard to the supernatural. 

It is now more than twenty years since Mr. Lecky pub- 
lished his thoughtful and deeply interesting work on the 
* Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe.’ 
Men had believed, so Mr. Lecky impressed upon his readers, 
what they were predisposed to believe, rather than what 
evidence proved to be true. Sir Walter Scott half a century 
earlier had, in discussing popular superstitions, arrived at the 
same conclusion. To the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the belief in witchcraft, for instance, was almost universal. 
Judges of the highest character and greatest learning con- 
victed and sentenced to death old women for the crime of 
witchcraft: nay, persons themselves frequently confessed to 
the possession of supernatural and diabolical powers, though 
they knew that the result of their confessions would be their 
own doom. Witch-trials at length came to an end, not 
because no further evidence was forthcoming, but because 
intelligent men no longer believed the evidence when it was 
produced; and stories which a generation or two earlier 
would have claimed the belief and excited the terrors of a 
whole countryside were dismissed as old wives’ tales. How 
did it happen that what in one age was the common belief of 
the wisest in the land became a few years later the derision 
of all who had emerged from the lowest depth of ignorance ? 
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A rationalistic spirit was permeating the minds of men. 
The previous predisposition to belief in the constant inter- 
vention of supernatural causes was largely dependent on the 
views generally accepted as to the government of the world 
and on the religious conceptions of the time; the increased 
knowledge of science, the perception that the operations 
of nature were subject to general laws, the great spread 
of education, had their effect. The causes of occurrences 
formerly attributed to supernatural agency were investigated, 
till at length not only was the belief in witchcraft aban- 
doned, but men found it hardly possible to believe in the 
credulity of their own ancestors. 

Superstitions, though at one period more prevalent than 
at another, are of every age, and of almost every degree, 
from the heroic to the most vile and contemptible. There is 
generally a suitability or conformity of superstition with 
the sentiments of the time. If, for instance, the Romans 
thought that, in the very heat of battle, they saw their 
gods Castor and Pollux leading them to victory; if fervent 
Catholics, in warring with the infidel, recognised the martial 
figures of Christian saints, St. George or St. James, at their 
head, the belief in each case seemed a natural enough one. 
No one, of course, in the present day gives the least 
credence to these tales; but the tales themselves help us to 
understand the times when they were believed. According 
to Sir Walter Scott, apparitions such as these, which, of 
course, any one acquainted with history could multiply with- 
out limit, ‘ being generally visible to a multitude, have in 
‘ all times been supported by the greatest strength of testi- 
‘mony.’ In moments of intense excitement or enthusiasm, 
‘ the number of persons present, which would otherwise lead 
‘to a detection of the fallacy, become the means of 
‘strengthening it.’ Than Sir Walter Scott no one more 
highly valued the romantic legends of an earlier day, nor 
took more sympathetic interest in the tales which still 
beguiled the popular fancy of the remoter parts of rural 
Scotland even in his own time. Yet experience taught 
that prince of story-tellers that tales of ghosts and demono- 
logy should be addressed to the young ; that it was only in 
the morning of life ‘ that this feeling of superstition “ comes 
* “er us like a summer clond,” affecting us with fear which 
‘is solemn and awful, rather than painful. Sir Walter 
Scott, in the last of his letters on demonology and witch- 
craft, half doubts whether his time had been well spent upon 
such a subject at such a period of the world’s history. 
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‘The present fashion of the world seemed to be ill suited for studies 
of this fantastic nature, and the most ordinary mechanic has learning 
sufficient to laugh at the figments which in former times were believed 
by persons far advanced in the deepest knowledge of the age. I can- 
not, however, in conscience carry my opinion of my country men’s good 
sense so far as to exculpate them entirely from the charge of credulity. 
Those who are disposed to look for them may, without much trouble, 
see such manifest signs, both of superstition and the disposition to 
believe in its doctrines, as may render it no useless occupation to com- 
pare the follies of our fathers with our own. The sailors have a 
proverb that every man in his lifetime must eat a peck of impurity ; 
and it seems yet more clear that every generation of the human race 
must swallow a certain measure of nonsense.’ 


So wrote the author of ‘ Waverley ’ ‘ sixty years since.’ We 
doubt whether he would use different language to-day. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, the title of whose recent book appears 
at the head of this article, has collected, within very mode- 
rate compass, a large mass of interesting information bearing 
upon popular superstition. Not only does he show that in 
ancient and in modern times, amongst civilised and uncivilised 
people, have ghosts and apparitions roused the wonder and 
excited the fears of man, but even that the knocks, raps, 
floating lights, the whirring sound of wings, which to-day 
so often indicate an unearthly presence, have been in all 
climes, and throughout all time, the usual accompaniments of 
ghostly visitation. There is, it seems, little new in the alleged 
spiritual phenomena of the present day; yet we are living 
in an age which boasts its superiority to superstition, its 
rationalistic spirit, its respect for science. Scott believed 
that when the ‘torch of science’ was lighted, when the 
Royal Society had been incorporated by royal charter, and 
had begun to publish its transactions, the day of super- 
stitious belief in demons and fairies, in ghosts and appari- 
tions, in warnings and in dreams, in magic of every kind, 
was approaching its end. Mr. Lecky certainly cannot find 
in the general mental attitude of educated men in the pre- 
sent day any ‘ predisposition to believe’ in the supernatural 
or the miraculous. It is to the men of science, and to the 
methods of scientific inquiry, that the world now turns 
for its knowledge, often, undoubtedly, seeking from that 
source knowledge of a kind which will never be thence 
obtained. 

In the past year Lord Salisbury at Oxford has done good 
service in pointing out that, great and magnificent as have 
been the strides made in recent years by every department 
of science, yet barriers to our knowledge close us in on every 
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side, and defy, as triumphantly as ever, our pithy efforts to 
surmount them. Perhaps our philosophical historians may 
have been too sanguine in counting so surely upon the entire 
defeat of superstition by the growing enlightenment of the 
age. Do the miracles of Lourdes, the visions of poor 
Bernadette, the thousands of miserable pilgrims that throng 
to the sacred grotto, the streams of gold that enrich the 
churches and the priests—do all these tend to show any 
great advance upon the religious superstitions of medieval 
times? It is hardly half a century since the modern 
developement of spirit-rapping inaugurated in New York 
by the Fox family was introduced to Europe, and since 
educated men and women began in considerable numbers to 
believe that the spirits of the dead are recalled to earth, and 
communicate more or less freely with the living by the 
expedient of rapping out on a table the letters of the 
alphabet. It is but yesterday that Madame Blavatsky was 
retailing to her disciples (educated men and women who 
trusted her) the contents of messages projected to her 
through supernatural agency direct and instantaneous from 
Thibet. Whatever may be the general tendency of the age, 
and we cannot doubt that, on the whole, Mr. Lecky rightly 
characterises it as a rationalistic age, a strong bias towards 
superstition undoubtedly affects, and probably will always 
affect, very many individuals. The direction of the main 
stream cannot be mistaken, though here and there we find a 
backwater. There is in some minds a craving for the super- 
natural ; a feeling of impatience of, almost of hostility to, any 
explanation, based upon natural causes, of those marvels in 
which there is an inclination to believe. To sift with perfect 
frankness the accounts of believers fresh from a spiritual- 
istic experience is not generally possible. Men of asceptical 
turn know well the truth of Scott’s statement that 


‘a supernatural tale is in most cases received as an agreeable mode of 
amusing society, and he would rather be acccunted a sturdy moralist 
than an entertaining companion who should employ himself in assail- 
ing its credibility. It would indeed be a solecism in manners, some- 
thing like that of impeaching the genuine value of the antiquities ex- 
hibited by a good-natured collector for the gratification of his guests. 
This difficulty will appear greater should a company have the rare 
good fortune to meet the person who himself witnessed the wonders 
which he tells; a well-bred or prudent man will, under such circum- 
stances, abstain from using the rules of cross-examination practised in 
a court of justice; and if in any case he presumes to do so, he is in 
danger of receiving answers, even from the most candid and honour- 
able persons, which are rather fitted to support the credit of the story 
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which they stand committed to maintain than to the pure service of 
unadorned truth. The narrator is asked, for example, some unimpor- 
tant question with regard to the apparition ; he answers it on the hasty 
suggestion of his own imagination, tinged as it is with a belief in the 
general fact, and by doing so often gives a feature of minute evidence 
which was before wanting, and this with perfect unconsciousness on 
his own part.’ (Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 344.) 


At Paris in the second half of last century, where and 
when sceptical philosophy, if ever, was in the ascendant, 
the proceedings of M. Mesmer roused the utmost curiosity. 
The wonders which he performed were not, however, by him 
attributed to supernatural agency, but rather to a natural 
force not understood by men of science at the time. He 
claimed to have discovered a new agent which he named 
‘Animal Magnetism.’ It was, in his own words, 


‘a fluid universally diffused, the vehicle of a mutual influence between 
the celestial bodies, the earth, and the bodies of animated beings. It 
is so continued as to admit of no vacuum: its subtlety does not admit 
of illustration. . . . The action and the virtue of animal magnetism 
are capable of being communicated from one body to another, animated 
or inanimate. They exert themselves to considerable distances, and 
without the least assistance from any intermediate bodies. . . . The 
animal magnetism is capable of curing immediately diseases of the 
nerves, and mediately other distempers, . . . it forwards and directs 
the salutary crises so as to subject them totally to the government of 
the judgement.’ 


And so on. 

Mesmer’s theories were rejected with contempt by the 
scientific men of Berlin and of Vienna, where he had first of 
all announced his discoveries. In France he achieved much 
greater success, and his proceedings and writings in Paris 
excited the attention of the most learned men of the day. 
‘By some the Animal Magnetism was applauded as the 
‘ greatest of discoveries, and by others decried as the juggle 
‘ of an unprincipled impostor.’ * 

Under these circumstances Louis XVI. appointed a com- 
mission of scientific men, with Benjamin Franklin at its head, 
to inquire into the whole subject of the animal magnetism 
as then practised in Paris. They attended at what would 
now be called public and private séances, they investigated 
the nature of the crises, they subjected the experiments to 
tests of their own, and some of their number even submitted 
themselves to the treatment. Unanimously they report that 


* Report of Dr. Franklin. 
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the crises of various kinds which they had witnessed were 
caused by the excited imaginations of those who suffered 
them, that the existence of the magnetic fluid was absolutely 
destitute of proof, that it was incapable of being perceived 
by any of the senses, and had no action either on themselves 
or on the subjects of the several experiments. Finally they 
reported that they had demonstrated in the most decisive 
way that ‘ the imagination without the magnetism produces 
‘ convulsions, and the magnetism without the imagination 
‘ produces nothing ;’ that the fluid had no existence, and 
could therefore have no use. We may remark here upon 
the businesslike and common-sense fashion in which this 
commission went to work, and contrast the thoroughness of 
their investigations with those of our contemporary English 
searchers after truth. 

Table-turning, which arose and reached its greatest popu- 
larity in England in the years immediately before 1860, was 
in like manner attributed to some occult force, brought into 
existence, as in the experiments of Mesmer, by a circuit of 
human hands. Indeed, an assembled party of Mesmer’s 
disciples, seated round his ‘ bucket,’ with iron rods extend- 
ing to it to conduct ‘the animal magnetism,’ was evidently 
the prototype of the table-turners’ séance three-quarters of a 
century later. The tables, it will be remembered, in those 
favoured years did much more than turn. By tilts and raps 
they answered questions, and even on occasions were. known 
to lead a successful search for articles mislaid by their 
owners. The machine invented by Faraday showed that 
when the table moved there had been muscular pressure, 
proving, at all events, that the joint and several testimony 
of experimenters, however honestly given, cannot always be 
implicitly trusted. Table-turning of the old sort is now out 
of fashion, thongh tables are still, we are informed, the 
favourite subjects of the influence of an occult force, which 
lifts them into the air, and sustains them there, in the 
absence of personal contact, without any visible or ascer- 
tainable means of support whatever. 

The world, it is clear, however scientific the age, is full of 
mystery still. Is it not a disgrace to science that, from the 
dawn of history to the end of the nineteenth century, truth 
and fable should remain so inextricably mixed? By this 
time surely men should know what to believe about ghosts 
and apparitions, about modern miraculous cures, about pro- 
phetic dreams and warnings, about levitations—whether of 
saints or of tables—about mesmerism, about spirit-rapping, 
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about crystal-gazing, about second sight, about witchcraft, 
and the hundred other supposed manifestations of the inter- 
ference of a spiritual power, or of an unexplored natural 
cause, with the well-ordered course of things. 

So thought, not unnaturally, the distinguished persons 
who, in the year 1882, founded the Society for Psychical 
Research. It was a ‘ scandal,’ declared Professor Sidgwick, 
in his inaugural address to that Society, that the dispute as 
to the reality of these phenomena should be still going on. 
It would be the main object of the Society to remove this 
scandal. Is there then, as a matter of fact, communication 
between living men and disembodied spirits? Are appari- 
tions merely the creatures of the imagination of those who 
witness them? Thirteen years have elapsed. The Society 
has created a bulky literature in its courageous attempt to 
explore, in a professed spirit of scientific inquiry, territory in 
which the imagination rather than the reason of man had 
hitherto preferred to roam. There are no branches of the 
subject, so far as we know, that the Society has not investi- 
gated, and assuredly no more single-minded men ever 
inquired into anything. They have formed a ‘ Haunted- 
* house Committee,’ whose members visit, but as yet have 
visited in vain, houses said to be frequented by ghosts. 
They have taken a ‘Census of Hallucinations,’ having, 
indeed, made inquiry in the personal experiences of some 
17,000 individuals. They have deeply pondered over the 
visions seen by the little peasant girls of Lourdes. They 
have despatched a commissioner t» India to investigate the 
truth of the statements of Madame Blavatsky, and the 
alleged wonder-working powers of the Mahatmas. The 
Society grudges neither trouble nor expense, yet we doubt 
much whether all their labours will be found in the long 
run to affect either the knowledge or the credulity of men. 

The recently published vol. x. of the ‘ Proceedings of the 
‘ Society ’ opens with an address from its President, the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., F.R.S. It is not a little 
startling to find on the inside of the cover of this volume, 
facing the address delivered by Mr. Balfour, the following 
notice, printed conspicuously with the full sanction of the 
Society :— 


Grass BALts ror CrysTaL-GAzINa. 


Glass balls well suited for crystal-gazing can be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research in four sizes, 
as below, on ebonised stands, and in boxes, postage included— 
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No. 1—1} in. diameter, solid, 3 shillings. 
2—21 


No. 4—24 55 ” ” 4 ” 
No. 3—2$ ” ” ” 5 ” 
“ 

No. 4—3 ” ” ” 8 ” 


No. 4 isalso supplied hollow, to be filled with water, for 5s. The 
hollow balls have been found equally good as specula with the solid. 


The famous ‘ angelicall stone’ of Dr. John Dee is said still 
to exist in the British Museum. Dr. Dee was a mathematician 
and traveller of the time of James I., well known in the Courts 
of Europe, and the ‘ True Relation of his Actions with Spirits’ 
was made known to the public in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century by Dr. Casaubon, who introduced the 
narrative with an interesting preface of his own. Dr. Dee’s 
method was to write down the description given to him by 
his assistant, Mr. Kelly, of what the latter saw when 
gazing into the magic stone, or crystal. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it appears that the spirits were both seen and heard 
by the doctor himself, for whose truth and_ sincerity 
Casaubon freely vouches. With Kelly as interpreter, a large 
number of conversations that took place between Dee and 
various spirits are duly recorded by the latter. Casaubon 
and Dee differ only in their explanation of these occurrences, 
in the view taken of the character of these spirits. With 
Dee they were good spirits; with Casaubon they were very 
much the reverse. That the magic stone was brought to 
Dee by an angel is a matter of doubt; but that it ‘ was 
‘ brought by a spirit was sure enough.’ Indeed, Casaubon 
urges that Dee’s ‘only (but great and dreadful) error was 
‘that he mistook false lying spirits for angels of light, the 
‘ Divel of Hell (as we commonly call him) for the God of 
‘ Heaven.’ 

The Psychical Research Society, as we shall see, though 
not perhaps altogether rejecting, as regards crystal-gazing, 
the spiritualistic theory of earlier times, strongly inclines 
to the belief that the steady contemplation of crystals, or 
glass balls (hollow globes being as good as solid ones for 
the purpose), induces a condition of trance in the mind of 
the gazer, and thereby lays his mind open to the reception 
of impressions received from other minds, to which, under 
normal circumstances, the minds of men are closed. Thus, 
a condition of mind is acquired under which the crystal- 
gazer sees before his mental eye a picture of what is actually 
taking place at a distance. The views held by the Psychical 
Research Society on the subject of the trance condition of 
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mind are so important—indeed, are so fundamental as re- 
gards the conclusions adopted-—that they deserve to be most 
carefully considered. It is our earnest desire to avoid 
any misrepresentation or unfairness in bringing before our 
readers the teaching of that Society ; and we shall, there- 
fore, here give an abstract, or condensation, as far as possible 
in his own words, of the address of Professor Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S., to the Society, which finds a place in Vol. X. of the 
‘ Proceedings,’ immediately after the address of Mr. Balfour, 
before referred to. 


‘It has long been known,’ says Professor Lodge, ‘that in order to 
achieve remarkable results in any department of intellectual activity, 
the mind must be to some extent unaware of passing occurrences. ‘To 
be keenly awake and “on the spot” is a highly valued accomplishment, 
and for the ordinary purposes of mundane aflairs is a far more useful 
state of mind than the rather hazy and absorbed condition which is 
associated with the quality of the mind called genius; but it is not as 
effective for brilliant achievement. 

‘When a poet, or musician, or mathematician feels himself inspired, 
his senses are, I suppose, dulled, or half-asleep; and though probably 


some partof his brain is in a great state of activity, I am not aware of 


any experiments directed to test which that part is, nor whether, when in 
that state, any of the more ordinarily used portions are really dormant 
or no. It would be interesting, but difficult, to ascertain the precise 
physiological accompaniments of that which, on a small scale, is called 
a brown study, and on a larger scale a period of inspiration, 

‘It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the state is somewhat 
allied to the initial condition of anasthesia—the somnambulic condition 
when, though the automatic processes of the body go on with greater 
perfection than usual, the conscious or noticing aspect of the mind is 
latent, so that the things which influence the person are apparently no 
longer the ordinary events which affect his peripheral organs, but 
either something internal or clse something not belonging to the 
ordinarily known physical universe at all. 

‘The mind is always in a receptive state, perhaps; but whereas the 
business-like wide-awake person receives impressions from every trivial 
detail of his physical surroundings, the half-asleep person seems to 
receive impressions from a different stratum altogether; higher in some 
instances, but different always from those received by ordinary men in 
their everyday state. 

‘In a man of genius the state comes on of itself; and the results are 
astounding. There exist occasionally feeble persons, usually young, 
who seek to attain to the appearance of genius by the easy process of 
assuming or encouraging an attitude of vacancy and uselessness. There 
may be all grades of results attained while in this state, and the state 
itself is of less than no value unless it is justified by the results. 

‘ By experiment and observation it has now been established that a 
state very similar to this can be induced by artificizl means, e.g. by 
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drugs, by hypnosis, by crystal-gazing, by purposed inattention; and 
also that the state can occur occasionally without provocation, during 
sleep and during trance.’ 


What, then, Professor Lodge asks, is the source of the 
intelligence manifested during the continuance of a state 
such as this? Of all the cases of which Professor Lodge 
is cognisant, directly or indirectly, he thinks the most 
striking are ‘the trance state of Mrs. Piper, and the au- 
‘tomatism of such writers as Mrs. Newman.’ We must 
again quote verbatim :— 

‘Mrs. Piper in the trance state is undoubtedly (I use the word in 
the strongest sense; I have absolutely no more doubt on the subject 
than I have of any friend’s ordinary knowledge of me and other men)— 
Mrs. Piper’s trance personality is undoubtedly aware of much to which 
she has no kind of ordinarily recognised clue, and of which in her 
ordinary state she knows nothing. But how does she get this know- 
ledge? She herself, when in the trance state, asserts that she gets it 
by conversing with the deceased friends and relatives of people present. 
And that this is a genuine opinion of hers—that is, that the process 
feels like that to her unconscious or subconscious mind, the part of her 
which calls itself Phinuit—I am fully prepared to believe. But that 
does not carry us very far towards a knowledge of what the process 
actually is, 

‘ Conversation implies speaking with the mouth, and when receiving 
or asking information she is momentarily in a deeper slumber, and 
certainly not occupied in specch. At times, indeed, slight mutterings 
of one-sided questions and replies are heard, very like the mutterings 
of a person in sleep undergoing a vivid dream.’ 

‘Dream is certainly the ordinary person’s nearest approach to the 
Phinuit condition, and the fading of recollection as the conscious 
memory returns is also paralleled by the waking of Mrs. Piper out of 
the trance. But, instead of a nearly passive dream, it is more nearly 
allied to the somnambulic state, though the activity, far from being 
chiefly locomotory, is mainly mental and only partially muscular. 

‘She is in a state of somnambulism in which the mind is more 
active than the body ; and the activity is so different from her ordinary 
activity, she is so distinctly a different sort of person, that she quite 
appropriately calls herself by another name. 

‘It is natural to ask, Is she still herself? But it is a question 
difficult to answer, unless “herself” be defined. It is her mouth that 
is speaking, and I suppose her brain and nerves are working the oral 
muscles; but they are not working in the customary way, nor does 
the mind manifested thereby at all resemble her mind. Until indeed 
the meaning of identity can be accurately specified, I find it difficult 
to discuss the question whether she or another person is really 
speaking.’ 


We hardly know whether it adds to or diminishes the 
difficulty that the ‘other person’ in the case is very often 
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dead. Professor Lodge says that some light is thrown 
upon this obscure point by the waking experience of Mrs. 
Newman, the widow of the late Rev. P. H. Newman. In 
her case the mouth does not speak, but the hand writes, and 
writes matter not in the mind of the writer. The hand 
writes, and whilst the conscious mind of the writer is other- 
wise engaged, the hand is guided by her subconscious or by 
some other mind. 


‘The instructive feature about the latter phenomenon is,’ continues 
Professor Lodge, ‘ that the minds apparently influencing the hand are 
not so much those of dead as of living people. The great advantage 
of this is that they can be catechised afterwards about their share in 
the transaction ; and it then appears that, although the communication 
purporting to be from them really does convey what they were doing 
or thinking —in fact, what they might have written—yet actually they 
know nothing about the writing, neither the muscular fact nor the 
intelligent substance.’ 


Sometimes, however, the connexion between the two minds 
is consciously reciprocal; but Mrs. Newman’s experience 
shows that it need not be so. 


‘Since the living communicant is not aware of the fact that he is 
dictating the handwriting, so the dead person need not be consciously 
operating ; and thus conceivably the hand of the automatist may be 
influenced by minds other than his own, minds both living and dead 
(by one apparently as readily as by the other), but not by a conscious 
portion of the mind of any one; by the subconscious or dreamy 
portion, if by any portion at all. 

‘When Phinuit, then, or Mrs. Piper in the trance state, reports 
conversations which she has had with other minds (usually in Phinuit’s 
ease with persons deceased), and even when the voice changes and 
messages come apparently from those very people themselves, it does 
not follow that they themselves are necessarily aware of the fact, nor 
need their conscious mind (if they have any) have anything whatever 
to do with the process, 

‘ The signature of an automatist’s hand is equivalent to the assertion 
that Miss X., for instance, is deliberately writing ; Phinuit’s statement 
is equally an assertion that Mr. E. is deliberately speaking ; and the 
one statement may be no more a lie than the other is a forgery, and 
yet neither need be what is ordinarily called “ true.” 

‘That this community of mind or possibility of distant interchange 
or one-sided reception of thoughts exists is to me perfectly clear and 
certain. I venture further to say that persons who deny the bare 
fact, expressed as I here wish to express it without any hypothesis, 
are simply ignorant. They have not studied the facts of the subject. 
It may be for lack of opportunity, it may be for lack of inclination; 
they are by no means bound to investigate it unless they choose; but 
any dogmatic denials which such persons may now perpetrate will 
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henceforth, or in the very near future, redound to the discredit, not 
of the phenomena thus ignorantly denied, but of themselves, the over- 
confident and presumptuous deniers. 

‘We must not too readily assume that the apparent action of one 
mind on another is really such an action. The impression received 
may come from an ostensible agent; but it may come from a third 
person ; or, again, it may, as some think more likely, come from some 
central mind or Zeitgeist, to which all ordinary minds are related and 
by which they are influenced. If it could be shown that the action is 
a syntonic or sympathetic connexion between a pair of minds, then it 
might be surmised that the action is a physical one, properly to be 
expressed as occurring directly between brain and brain, or body and 
body. On the other hand, the action may conceivably be purely 
psychological, and the distant brain may be stimulated not by the 
intervention of anything physical or material, but in some more 
immediate manner, from its psychological instead of from its physio- 
logical side.’ 


Does telepathy operate through a physical mechanism ? 
Is the power of operating upon the minds of terrestrial per- 
sons confined to living terrestrial people? To put these 
questions to the test of ‘crucial experiment’ Professor 
Lodge declares to be desirable, though difficult. As for 
intrinsic probabilities, he would expect to find other regions 
many-peopled, and with extraordinary variety; and, since 
mental action is conspicuous on the earth, he expects to find 
it existent elsewhere : 


‘If life is necessarily associated with a material carcase, then no 
doubt the surface of one of the many lumps of matter must be the 
scene of its activity; but if any kind of mental action is independent 
of material or physical environment, then it may conceivably be that 
the psychical population is not limited to the material lumps, but may 
luxuriate either in the interstellar spaces or in some undimensional 
forms of existence of which we have no conception.’ 


Now, every one acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society is aware that the utterances of 
Phinuit and others, and the writings of automatists, ‘abound 
‘ with communications purporting tocome from minds not now 
‘ associated with terrestrial matter,’ and the difficulty is to 
settle by experiment whether the claim is well founded. It 
may be that these communications have really been ‘ tele- 
‘ pathed’ from some living mind, for Professor Lodge finds 
it difficult to establish that the substance of the communi- 
cation is known only to the dead. Perhaps some of our 
readers may be willing to act upon his curious suggestion, 
and make trial of what he describes as a severe, though not 
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absolutely conclusive, test. Here, again, we must give his 
own words :— 

‘Responsible people ought to write an] deposit specific documents, 
for the purpose of posthumously communicating them to some one, if 
they can, taking all reasonable precautions against fraud and collusion ; 
and also, which is, perhaps, a considerable demand, taking care that 
they do not forget the contents themselves. 

* But, after all, even if this were successfully achieved, the proof to 
us of mental action on the part of the deceased “agent” is still 
incomplete, for it may be that they are done by clairvoyance ; that 
the document, though still sealed or enclosed in metal, is read in some 
unknown or fourth-dimensional manner by the subliminal self’ 


Perhaps we had better wait till the thing is done before 
we account for the doing of it. A further question which 
Professor Lodge wishes to bring to an experimental test is 
whether it is possible to become aware of events before they 
have occurred, an affirmative answer to which question 
might, he thinks, vitally affect our metaphysical notions of 
‘Time,’ but would not necessarily have any bearing on the 
existence in the universe of intelligences other than our 
own:— 

‘A cosmic picture-gallery,’ as Mr. Myers calls it, ‘ or photographic or 
phonographic record of all that has occurred or will occur in the 
universe, may conceivably in some sense exist, and may be partly open 


and dimly decipherable to the lucid part of the automatist’s or en- 
tranced person’s mind.’ 


A last question is whether mental action can directly — 
that is, without the intervention of known physical means 
—affect matter; for example, can an entranced, or any 
other, person raise a chair or a table without pressing it up 
and without conjuring? Assertions that such events pub- 
licly occur are, says Professor Lodge, ‘innumerable,’ nay, 
photographs have been taken of tables soaring in air with- 
out visible support; and yet he finds difficulty in getting 
experimental proof of the fact, and the theory of collective 
hypnotism, or collective hallucination, is still open. We 
have ourselves seen photographs alleged to represent 
ghosts; and we are inclined to agree with the Professor 
‘that it may be desirable to get a phonographic record of the speech of 
a ghost, if itcan be done. But (even eliminating fraud) there would 
be nothing crucial about this, unless one could be sure that the ghost- 


seer has not in a somnambulic state spoken the necessary words into 
the instrument itself,’ 


Now, we have given these lengthy extracts from Professor 
First, because they prove 


Lodge’s lecture for two reasons. 
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conclusively that Mr. Balfour in no degree exaggerated the 
state of the case when he declared (referring to telepathy) 
that the Society is face to face not only with facts which are 
extraordinary in themselves, but with a kind of facts which 
do not fit in with anything we know at present in the region 
either of physics or of physiology ;* facts which may make it 
necessary to reconsider our general view, if not of the 
material universe, at least of the universe of phenomena in 
time and space. Secondly, in order that, from these ex- 
tracts, our readers may judge for themselves of the attitude 
of mind in which the Psychical Research Society approaches 
and conducts its investigations. We have so far abstained 
from all note and comment. We have not, to use the phrase 
of the Professor, ‘ perpetrated a dogmatic denial’ of any- 
thing whatever. Still he is proposing to bring about a 
complete boulevers2ment of the conceptions of educated men 
as to their own world and the outside universe. We are not 
so fortunate as he is in enjoying the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Piper or Phinuit, and Mrs. Newman. But perhaps we may 
be allowed to remark that they are exceptionally gifted 
ladies, and to congratulate the Society upon numbering 
amongst its members those who can bring them into direct 
communication with the dead. Our readers will have ob- 
served that, though to have ‘a mind on the spot’ is, ‘ for 
‘mundane affairs’ and ordinary purposes, useful enough, 
for brilliant achievement, such as is associated with genius, 
a hazy condition of the intellect is to be preferred. Poetic 
inspiration, it appears, seizes the poet when his senses are 
halt-asleep! And a brown study, many will be glad to hear, 
is what upon a larger scale becomes a period of inspiration ! 
The half-trance condition opens the mind to impressions 
to which the wide-awake condition is closed. Most men 
have probably, at some period of their lives, observed other 
men in a state closely akin ‘to the initial condition of 
‘anesthesia,’ which is, we are told, so favourable a condi- 
tion for receiving psychical impressions. Now, against all 
this we protest. We and the Psychical Research Society 
also are for the time being here on earth, and we cannot 
brush ‘ mundane affairs’ aside. We shall require far stronger 
evidence than any we have yet seen to induce us to rank 
the half-asleep, or hypnotised, or half-intoxicated mind, for 
any mental purpose whatever, above the wide-awake, busi- 
nesslike intellect which is ‘ on the spot.’ 





* Proceedings of Psychical Research Society, vol, x. p. 11. 
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We shall have something to say later as to the methods of 
investigation which commend themselves to the Psychical 
Research Society. Let us again turn to vol. x. of the ‘ Pro- 
‘ ceedings,’ almost the whole of which is taken up with the 
discussion of apparitions, hallucinations, and thought-trans- 
ferences, or ‘telepathy.’ That some people honestly believe 
they have seen ghosts no sane man ever doubted. And what 
is usually understood by the word ‘ ghost’ is, of course, the 
spirit of a deceased person, which becomes perceptible by 
one or other of the senses of him who perceives it. The eyes 
or the ears of the living man are the usual organs by which 
the presence of the ghostly visitant is detected. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, it is the sense of touch, and sometimes 
all three senses are called into play together. It would be 
‘ unscientific’ to exclude the remaining organs of sense from 
the capacity on fitting occasions of testifying to the spiritual 
presence. If dogs ‘see ghosts,’ which their occasional be- 
haviour renders probable, it is in all likelihood through the 
nose that the impression is most vividly presented to the 
canine mind. Yet even amongst men, whose organs of 
scent are so far inferior to those of many animals, an appari- 
tion has been known ‘ which disappeared with a curious per- 
‘ fume and a most melodious twang.’ 

The word ‘telepathy’ was invented by the Psychical Re- 
search Society. As a matter of fact, the question is still open 
whether the Society has not also invented the thing. There is 
a large mass of evidence in its favour, but surely there must be 
something wanting in its quality, since open and intelligent 
minds are by no means generally convinced by it. The 
word is intended to express the (scientifically speaking) 
novel conclusion that thoughts and feelings in one mind 
are sometimes caused by the influence of another mind, 
conveyed otherwise than through the ordinary channels of 
sense.* In other words, it is asserted that there is some 
unknown channel or machinery through which one mind 
communicates with another mind at a distance. It is to 
establish this thesis that Mr. Frank Podmore has published, 
with the approval of the Society, his book on ‘Apparitions 
‘and Thought Reading,’ a volume which is mainly (with 
certain additions and expansions) a reduction into smaller 
compass of the huge work by Messrs. Gurney and Myers 
called ‘ Phantasms of the Living.’ 

As becomes its philosophical character, the Psychical Re- 





* Professor Sidgwick, $.P.R. vol. x. p. 26. 
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search Society is greatat definition and classification. We make 
acquaintance with illusions and hallucinations and pscudo- 
hallucinations; with ‘hailucinations proper’ and ‘ veridical 
‘hallucinations.’ A ‘sensory hallucination’ is distinguished 
from ordinary sense perceptions ‘ by the characteristic that 
‘ the hallucinatory percept * lacks, but can only by distinct 
‘ reflection be recognised as lacking, the objective basis that 
‘it suggests.’ As if, for instance, a man in England thinks 
he sees a friend, and is only satisfied that it is not really 
his friend by the reflection that that friend is at the time 
in India. Dreams are distinguished from ‘sensory hal- 
‘lucinations’ by the fact that the percipient is in the 
former case asleep, and in the latter awake. A very wide 
distinction no doubt, yet where our knowledge of the state 
of ‘the percipient’ depends entirely upon his own testimony 
as to his own wakefulness, there will often be ground for 
reasonable doubt as to whether the ‘ percept’ should be 
included in the one class or in the other. Honest men 
have been known to declare that they have been wide 
awake at a time when their companions have had sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. 

A third distinction is of a more subtle kind. In halluci- 
nations proper the phantasm appears to stand side by side 
with real objects, and to appear as real as they. In the 
pseudo-hallucination the phantasm is in appearance hardly 
‘sufficiently external’ for it to be accepted as an hallucination 
proper, and thus pseudo-hallucinations are ‘defined as having 

all the characteristics of hallucinations, except that of 
‘complete externalisation.” They seem to the percipient 
himself to be seen rather with the mind’s eye than with 
his own visual organs, or heard with the mind’s ear rather 
than with his actual organs of hearing. Again, matters are 
sometimes complicated by an apparition of mixed character, 
for 
‘it occasionally happens that a visual hallucination is associated with 
an auditory pseudo-hallucination ; a completely externalised apparition 
seeming to communicate something in words, which the percipient 
apprehends, but without seeming to hear them.’ (Proceedings, vol. x. 


p- 88.) 


The distinction between illusions and hallucinations is ex- 
pounded with great care, and several instances of the former 
are given. Having read these, we think it will be sufficient for 
our readers to understand that an illusion is an hallucination 


* The thing perceived, 
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which has been then and there found out. Imperfect vision 
is a frequent cause of ‘illusion.’ Indeed, Professor Sidg- 
wick’s committee are acquainted with a short-sighted friend 
who has several times mistaken a ‘ projecting corner of a 
‘ rough stone wall for a lady with flounced skirts.’ 

In the year 1889, at the request of the Psychical Re- 
search Society, and of the International Congress of 
Experimental Psychology held at Paris, Professor Sidg- 
wick and a small committee undertook a statistical inquiry 
into the spontaneous hallucinations of the sane. The 
members constituting this committee were Professor and 
Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. Frank Podmore, 
and Miss Alice Johnson. No one can of course for an 
instant doubt the conscientious spirit in which they under- 
took the business. They have laboured with extraordinary 
assiduity, and have now presented their report, which, with 
its appendices, numbers some 400 pages, forming, with the 
addresses of Mr. Balfour and Professor Lodge, vol. x. of 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Psychical Research Society.’ 

From its ‘Census of Hallucinations’ the committee 
determined to exclude experimental hallucinations volun- 
tarily called into existence. Thus phenomena such as those 
accompanying crystal-gazing, spiritualistic séances, and the 
like were excluded, and so, of course, were phenomena coming 
under the head of ‘illusions.’ So far, therefore, as this 
report is concerned with the truth of telepathy, it must in 
fairness be borne in mind that no account whatever is taken 
in it of the vast mass of experimental evidence of thought- 
transference which has been elsewhere collected. Let the 
committee speak for itself :— 

‘The evidence of the report consists largely, though not solely, of 
accounts of apparitions of human beings, who are afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been dying—or passing through some crisis other than 
death—elsewhere, at or about the time at which the apparition is seen ; 
the seer of the apparition not having at the time any knowledge of this 
fact, other than what is conveyed by the apparition itself. We speak 
of these phenomena as “coincidental ”’ or “ veridical ” hallucinations ; 
. . . for, so far as they suggest that the person in question is dying 
or passing through some other crisis at the time, they represent real 
facts otherwise unknown to the percipient.’ 


With a view to obtaining statistics the committee 
availed itself of the assistance of 410 collectors, who 
were instructed to put to ‘all sorts of people’ the ‘ Census 
‘ question,’ viz. :—‘ Have you ever, when believing yourself 
‘ to be completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, 
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‘or being touched by, a living being or inanimate object, 
‘or of hearing a voice; which impression, so far as you 
‘could discover, was not due to any external physical 
* cause ?’” 

Of these collectors, 223 were women and 187 men, and 
with about a quarter of them members of the committee 
were personally acquainted. About one-third of the col- 
lectors were members of the Psychical Research Society, and 
all of them gave their services gratuitously. Mr. W.T. Stead, 
through the instrumentality of the ‘Review of Reviews,’ 
kindly provided some forty collectors who obtained about 1,000 
answers. To any one who answered ‘ Yes’ to the Census 
question, a further series of printed questions was put in 
order to bring out the nature of the apparition, with as many 
details as possible. 

We will now extract from the tables contained in the 
report the principal resulis arrived at. 

The inquiry began in April 1889, and ended in May 
1892, and in that time the Census question had been 
answered by no fewer than 17,000 persons, of whom 8,372 
were men and 8,628 were women, all of them over the age 
of 21. They belonged to various nationalities, and are 
grouped under the heads of English-speaking, Russians, 
Brazilians, and ‘ other nations.’ Of the whole 17,000, 1,684 
answered ‘ Yes’ to the Census question; 15,316 answered 
‘No.’ Of the 1,684, 455 were unable to give any particu- 
lars at all, or could only give them at second hand. In- 
cluding these unsatisfactory persons amongst the percipients, 
the returns show that, amongst women, percipients may be 
reckoned at 12 per cent., amongst men at 7°8 per cent. It 
may or may not surprise our readers to learn that when 
similar percentages are taken with a view to comparing the 
capacity for seeing apparitions in the different nationalities, 
whilst the superiority everywhere of the female sex is 
strongly marked, the English lag far behind the Russian, 
and the Russian is still further behind the Brazilian. As 
we have seen, out of 100 Englishmen, only about 7 have ever 
seen a vision; whereas amongst Brazilian women it is found 
that nearly 30 per cent. can say ‘ Yes’ to the ‘Census ques- 
‘tion’! But even the ladies of Brazil are left behind by 
their sisters elsewhere, and it must be to the members of the 
Psychical Research Society ‘a sore temptation to belong to 
‘ other nations’ when they learn that under the latter heading 
345 per cent. of the female sex can testify to a personal 
interview with a ghost. 
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The committee has hardly done full justice to its own 
researches in the passage from their report already quoted, 
where it is remarked that the evidence included in the Census 
largely consists of accounts of apparitions of persons who 
were dying at the time, or passing through some other great 
crisis. So it does; but there are also a very large number 
of apparitions of those who were not dying, but who were 
absolutely dead when the apparition was seen. We give 
Table V. of the Census of Hallucinations :— 


TABLE V. 


Visual Hallucinations divided according to Conditions of Perception. 





Imme- __—‘Per- Per- 
diately cipient | cipient ™ In- 
after ale oe and out of ae Totals 
waking in bed | indoors doors | | 
Realistic human apparitions of - 
3 7 c vi . | ore 
living persons . . .f * # | 149) 70 | 13 | 352 
Realistic human apparitions of | 
8 ; 7 . +43 
dead persons ; a a6 if 19 16 1638 
Realistic human apparitions of 


unrecognised é : f 36 #0 | 111 67 11 | 315 | 
Incompletely developed ap-|  , tr | 

caailions : : ‘ , a 24 0) 17 19 3 | 1438 
Visions . ‘ . ; : 2 t 11 4 at 2} 
Angels and religious appari- ) 4 td ss A 

tions or visions . ’ _ o ¥ 2 2 12 
Apparitions, grotesque, hor- } . ws ; : — 

rible, or monstrous : - 6 13 2 10 2 33 
Apparitions of animals . - 2 4 13 3 3 25 
Apparitions of definite inani- } , a 

mate objects : ‘ J . 11 ~~ - 14 
Apparitions of lights. R 6 2 6 3 — 17 
Apparitions of indefinite ob- : 

jects. ; : ; : 1 1 il 1 — 17 | 
Totals. . . . - | 129 | 294 | 438 }| 201 50 (1.112 


123 639 


Under the heading ‘in bed’ in the second column are included a 
few hallucinations occurring when the percipient has awakened after 
sleeping in his chair or sofa. 


We must give our readers an account of a few of those 
apparitions which the committee apparently considers to be 
of principal importance, and accordingly sets out at length 
in its report. 

1. The night after his mother’s death a young man aged 
19 had been praying that he might see her, and ‘ about 

midnight she appeared to him as a head and shoulders 
‘ with wings.’ She kissed him, but did not speak, ‘ and then 
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‘went straight up through the roof” His brother, who 
shared the same bed, saw nothing. The committee inform 
us that this is the ‘only case of wings in this class of phan- 
‘ tasms,’ for usually ‘apparitions of the dead, like other appa- 
‘ ritions, appear dressed like ordinary human beings.’ 

2. On February 4, 1891, Mrs. Hall, a Cambridge bed- 
maker, six days before her confinement, saw, at 7.50 P.M., a 
Mr. Middleton, formerly an employer of hers, come into the 
room where she was sitting with her husband. He said 
‘ How are you, Agnes?’ and disappeared. Next day she 
received a letter stating that Mr. Middleton had died at 
7.30 the previous evening at Sheffield. Her husband 
wrote the account as here given on February 11, the day 
after his wife’s confinement, she being at the time too ill to 
write. Her husband saw nothing of this apparition, but a 
week or two afterwards they both used to hear constant 
hammerings at night which they could not account for. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Middleton died in America. The per- 
cipient, though she searched for it, could not produce the 
letter announcing the death, but the committee report that, 
though the exact date of the death is uncertain, it probably 
preceded the apparition. 

3. At Fiesole, March J1, 1869, Mrs. B., who had just 
gone through a bad confinement, and who was moreover 
suffering intensely from neuralgia, whilst giving her children 
their midday meal saw the wall opposite to her appear 
to open and disclose her mother lying dead on her bed. 
Naturally much distressed, she wrote home to her mother, 
and by return of post came the statement that her mother 
had died on March 5, and was buried on the 11th at Kensal 
Green, where the body must have been at the time of the 
vision at Fiesole. The mother had been out of health for 
some time, but Mrs. B. had no cause for immediate anxiety. 
It seems that Mrs. B., and also several of her nearestrelations, 
had at various times had ‘hallucinatory experiences.’ Mr. 
Podmore, who visited Mr. and Mrs. B. on behalfof the Psychical 
Research Society in April 1895, writes that ‘ both Mr. and 
‘ Mrs. B. are satisfied of the coincidence of the vision with the 
‘ day of the funeral.’ In this case the mother had promised 
her daughter that in case she (the mother) died first, she 
would (if possible) communicate the fact of her death. 
Promises of this kind are by no means uncommon, and the 
committee are strongly inclined to believe that the promise 
and the apparition ‘are in some way causally connected.’ 
Indeed they report that ‘ they seem almost driven to suppose 
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‘that the efficacy of the promise depended’ (in the cases 
they had examined) on the state of the dead or ‘ dying per- 
‘son ;’ and in this ‘ they find a further indication that there 
‘is for the dying person no abrupt transition at death.’ * 

The cases in which apparitions of the dead have predicted 
future events do not appear very greatly to have impressed 
our committee; ‘for the events were mostly such as might 
‘ have been guessed.’ 

Of all the cases they have collected in which phantasms of 
the dead have conveyed true information, the following case 
is, they think, the most remarkable. ‘The phantasm not onl 
‘ gives information, but coincides in time with the death to 
‘ which its apparent words and actions refer.’ 

4. On June 5, 1887, a little before midnight, Miss L. 
Dodson, then living near the Regent’s Park, whilst fully 
awake, heard her name called three times. Twice she 
thought the voice was that of her uncle, who lived in the 
house, but the third time she recognised the voice as that of 
her mother, who had been dead sixteen years. The appari- 
tion of the mother then came round the screen to the bedside 
with two children in her arms. These she placed in her 
daughter’s arms, covered them with the bedclothes, and 
asked her twice to promise to take care of them, which Miss 
Dodson promised to do. After another sentence or two, the 
apparition disappeared round the screen, and Miss Dodson 
fell asleep, still feeling the two children in her arms. On 
June 7 she heard of the death at Bruges of her sister-in- 
law, who, unknown to Miss Dodson, had given birth to a 
child three weeks before. Miss Dodson was at the time out 
of health and suffering from anxiety caused by family 
troubles. When next day she informed her uncle of her 
vision, ‘ he thought she was sickening for brain fever,’ and it 
does not appear that he thought the story worth mentioning 
to anyone. It seems that in times of great trouble Miss Dod- 
son has had other experiences, such as feeling a hand laid 
upon her head or hands. The committee have sufficient 
proof that the sister-in-law died near Bruges on June 5, 
about 9 p.m., leaving two little children, including the new- 
born baby. Professor Sidgwick has had ‘an interesting 
* conversation with Miss Dodson,’ in which he has further 
ascertained that one-and-twenty years ago she promised 
her mother, then upon her death-bed, to take special charge 
of her brother, then five years old, the father of the two 


* $. P. R. vol. x. p. 377. 
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children ; and that she had at the time of the vision never 
seen either her sister-in-law or the two children. 

‘There are some phantasms of the dead,’ the committee continue, 
‘which by their appropriateness suggest that the deceased are taking a 
continued interest in mundane affairs. The case just given is one of 
these, and is perhaps the strongest in the present collection.’ 

We must, however, give one more—a Russian case— 
which, as the committee observe, ‘ presents several points of 
‘interest.’ The story is told in French, and covers nearly 
five pages of small print. We can, however, state the 
material facts of this long narration much more concisely, 
taking care not to omit anything of real importance to the 
story. 

5. Mr. E. Mamtchitch writes the account from St. Peters- 
burg on April 29,1891. It appears that in the summer of 
1872 he first made the acquaintance of the sister of a fellow- 
student of his, a girl of 14 years of age, who had been 
destined by her mother for the convent, whence her name 
Palladia, a common one amongst nuns. He met her again 
in 1873, and they became intimate. Her health was very 
frail, and she was with her sisters at Odessa consulting 
doctors in August of that year. Whilst he was reading to 
the two ladies on August 27, she suddenly died of an 
aneurism. At Kieff, in December 1875, Mr. M. for the 
first time attended a spiritualistic séance, where raps were 
heard. Returning home, he tried whether he could not, by 
following the methods he had seen employed at the séance, 
produce the same raps. Reciting the alphabet he found, to 
his astonishment and alarm, that ‘ Palladia’ was spelt out. 
On asking her what she had to say, the reply was ‘ Replacez 
‘ange, il tombe.’ Mr. M. was puzzled, and passed a sleep- 
less night. Palladia had, however, been buried at Kieff, 
and next morning Mr. M. betook himself to the cemetery, 
where, with the aid of the guardian, he discovered her tomb. 
‘ Je m’arrétai stupéfié: la statue en marbre de l’ange avec 
‘un croix était tout a fait de coté.’ From that moment, 
continues Mr. M., ‘I felt it proved to demonstration that 
‘ there is another world, with which, I know not how, we 
‘ can enter into relations, and whose inhabitants can give 
‘us such proofs of their existence as to disarm the most 
‘ obstinate scepticism.’ 

In October 1876 Mr. M., again at Kieff, sees Palladia 
for the first time after her death, three years before. She 
appeared to him whilst he was playing the piano at about 
8 P.M., ina room lighted byalamp. Her face and the upper 
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part of her figure he saw with the utmost distinctness. 
How long she remained he cannot say, but she made a move- 
ment to the right and disappeared behind the door. From 
that time to this Palladia has often appeared. Sometimes 
he sees her as often as three times a week, ‘ sometimes twice 
‘in one day, sometimes a month elapses without his seeing 
‘her at all.’ Her appearances are always unlooked for and 
take him by surprise. Sometimes he is alone, sometimes in 
a crowd, and she always wears the same serene expression, 
and is dressed in the same dark dress in which he had seen 
her die. On these occasions Mr. M. grows pale, loses the 
power of speech, feels cold down his back, and even cries 
out feebly with panting breath (at least, so his friends tell 
him). Now on two occasions Palladia not only appeared to 
Mr. M., but actually addressed him. One evening about 
8 o’clock, in November 1879, at Kieff, she appeared to him, 
and when he had recovered from his saississement he asked 
her what she was thinking about. Her lips did not move, 
but he heard distinctly the word ‘ Quiétude.’ ‘I under- 
‘ stand,’ Mr. M. replied, and so he did at the moment, he 
thinks, though he could not afterwards recall or attribute 
any particular signification to the word. On the second 
occasion, in 1885, Mr. M. was living with his relations, and 
a lady friend and her two daughters were guests in the 
house. One morning about sunrise Mr. M. awoke and saw 
Palladia looking at him with a joyful smile. Coming close 
up to him she said, ‘J’ai été et j’ai vu;’ and then vanished 
smiling. A dog in the room on that occasion and at 
other visits was a good deal discomposed. Early the same 
morning the elder of the young ladies felt something 
pulling at her pillow and heard the words, ‘ Ne me crains 
‘pas. Je suis bonne etaimante.’ Mr. M. understood later, 
when he became the young Jady’s fiancé and husband, that 
Palladia had come to see her as well as him, and had ex- 
pressed approval of the choice which (though unknown to 
him at that time) he was about to make. In 1890 Palladia 
appears again to Mr. M. whilst in the company of his boy, 
aged 2. The latter also sees the vision, and points it out 
to his father, calling it his aunt. 

On the whole, the committee considers that its Census 
affords ‘support to the argument for the continuity of 
‘ psychical lite and the possibility of communication from 
‘ the dead,’ and that some of the cases collected ‘suggest 
‘the action of the dead.’ Still, it does not hold that the 
evidence has yet established ‘a conclusive case for post- 
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‘mortem agency.’ On one point, however, the committee 
are quite clear. They unanimously hold it proved that 
‘ between deaths and apparitions of the dying persons a con- 
‘ nexion exists which is not due to chance alone.’ 

These remarkable conclusions appear to have been arrived 
at after considering the eighty ‘visual death coincidences’ 
and the fifteen ‘auditory death coincidences ’ reported by the 
Census collectors, ‘ coincidence’ being construed in a liberal 
spirit, to mean at or about the time, a few hours or days, more 
or less, before or after the death. Now statistics, even in our 
‘ mundane affairs,’ play us queer tricks—so much so that it 
has become proverbial that ‘ statistics will prove anything ; ’ 
and when we come to adding and subtracting, and taking 
percentages of ghosts, we cannot but feel our foothold to be 
a little uncertain. Perhaps the numbers as well as the 
nature of the ghosts are in some degree dependent on the 
‘collectors.’ The‘ status and profession ’ of these 410 ladies 
and gentlemen are given, and we know that 40 of them 
were obtained through Mr. Stead,* the editor of the ‘ Review 
‘ of Reviews,’ and also editor—unless we are mistaken—of 
the ‘ Border Land.’t Fourteen ‘ have had systematic train- 
‘ing in psychology ;’ 22 were medical; 32 clerical ; 85 edu- 
cational. The rest, so far as known, belonged to the army, 
navy, and public services; 6 were lawyers, 7 were artists ; 
some few were engaged in social work, in literature, 
journalism, and art; 8 were retail tradesmen, and 5 were 
coastguardsmen. 

They all gave their services gratuitously, collecting stories 
out of pure zeal and the love of truth. They were carefully 
instructed that the Psychical Research Society, in answer to 
the ‘Census question,’ would consider the answer ‘ No’ quite 
as important as the answer ‘ Yes;’ and it certainly reflects 





* Mr. Stead himself claims to be possessed of very considerable 
telepathic powers, and he has been the first, so far as we know, to make 
use of them in the profession of a journalist. On one occasion it is 
narrated that whilst in England he had a telepathic ‘interview’ with 
Lady Brooke, then staying at Dunrobin in the north of Scotland, and 
the correctness of the information, both as to substance and detail, 
thus telepathically conveyed from the mind of Lady Brooke to that of 
Mr, Stead was subsequently confirmed by the receipt of exact par- 
ticulars through the more ordinary channel of the post. 

+ See S. P. R. vol. x. p. 394. The ‘Border Land’ is a periodical 
entirely devoted to the discussion of such subjects as astrology, 
clairvoyance, telepathy, crystal-gazing, haunted houses and apparitions, 
palmistry, premonitions, theosophy and occultism, and the like. 
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the highest credit upon their laborious honesty that, out of 
17,000 persons whom they interrogated, more than 15,000 
were found who had never had spiritual intercourse of any 
kind whatever. Still one retail tradesman too deficient in 
accuracy, a single coastguardsman too fond of romantic 
narration, might have produced effects upon our statistics 
which we tremble to contemplate. It is true that the 
report shows that occasionally after a remarkable apparition 
had been discovered, some member of the committee has 
had ‘an interesting interview’ with the percipient, who is 
generally at once recognised as a person of unusual accuracy, 
and, indeed, of a strongly sceptical turn of mind. But, 
then, amongst the gifts of members of the committee we 
do not expect to find a talent for cross-examination, such as 
that possessed by Mr. Justice Hawkins or Lord Russell of 
Killowen. Possibly many of our readers may think that 
they themselves, by a question or two to the bedmaker and 
a question or two to Mr. Mamtchitch and his friends, might 
have done something to lessen the mystery of those won- 
drous tales. Surely, in not one of these cases (and the 
samples given are in quality far above the bulk) has the 
committee arrived at the natural conclusion? There is 
nothing mew in people fancying they see and hear things 
which they do not see and hear. There have been many 
instances where men have, for long periods together, been 
subject to the most vivid hallucinations, and yet have 
possessed minds strong enough to recognise them as pure 
illusions, and to treat them as such. Sir Walter Scott, who 
knew a good deal about men an: women—no bad qualifica- 
tion for the right understanding of ghosts—declared that 
‘he would always feel alarmed on behalf of the continued 
‘health of a friend who should conceive himself to have 
‘ witnessed such a visitation.’ 

It is time to sum up the information the committee of the 
Psychical Research Society have collected on the subject of 
apparitions, and to comment on the conclusions they have 
arrived at. It must be remembered that the results of their 
labours are not to be gathered only from their somewhat 
guarded ‘findings.’ When a society such as the Psychical 
Research Society publishes stories, as containing features of 
particular interest or of great importance, it sends them into 
the world with a good character, so to speak, as stories which, 
so far as it can make out, are true. Ghosts, then, in the old 
popular sense of the word, do, according to these inquirers, 
appear to living men, They appear most frequently either at 
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the time of or withina short time after death. There is, how- 
ever, much ground for believing that they also, though 
more rarely, appear to men long afterwards, even many 
years after the death and burial of their bodies. There is 
strong evidence in the behaviour of these ghosts that they 
still take an interest in mundane affairs. ‘They are usually 
dressed in very ordinary fashion, in such clothes as they 
wore during life. They are not strong in prophecy. They 
communicate, to the extent of exchanging ideas, with living 
men. As to how far we are to believe that Phinuit and the 
‘automatist writers’ are intermediaries between the living 
and the dead we have allowed Professor Lodge to tell us 
for himself. We find ourselves almost ordered to believe 
that, at all events, Phinuit and the automatists generally 
believe themselves to be such intermediaries. Finally, we 
are asked to accept the investigations we have described 
as being true scientific investigations, and to receive the 
conclusions arrived at with the respect with which we 
should receive the conclusions reached by learned men in 
other branches of scientific knowledge. 

If ‘science’ consist in elaborate definition and classifi- 
cation, assuredly ‘ Psychical Research’ deserves the name 
of science. A good deal of subtlety has been shown in this 
department of the duties of the committee. A whole ter- 
minology has been created by which one class of apparitions 
is differentiated from another. 

Perhaps the nature of these terms can be best understood 
if we apply them to the cases of apparitions with which we 
have all been familiar from childhood. When Macbeth 
sees the ghost of Banquo in the banqueting scene, the 
‘ percept’ was a ‘ visual hallucination,’ properly ‘externalised’ 
with reference to the other guests and the chairs. When 
it was the ‘ dagger that he saw before him,’ there is far less 
evidence of ‘ externalisation ;’ it was ‘a dagger of the mind,’ 
and we are sure that, in that case, the committee would 
have rejected ‘the percept’ as being a pseudo-hallucina- 
tion, visible to the eye of the percipient’s mind, and not to 
his actual organs of sight. Yet, surely, it is unnecessary 
to seek a separate cause for, or to draw a wide distinction 
between, the two visions. 

We all remember 

* how ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.’ 


Here we have an instance of a ‘collective,’ ‘ bisensory,’ 
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‘ hallucination,’ ‘ visual,’ and ‘auditory.’ The ghosts were 
witnessed by a multitude of persons. They were seen to 
gibber ; they were heard to squeak. In the case of Alp the 
Renegade,* it will be remembered that not only did the 
apparition appear to and address Alp, but it touched his 
wrist, which froze to the bone. Here, then, was a ‘ trisen- 
‘sory hallucination,’ ‘ visual,’ ‘auditory,’ and ‘tactile.’ If 
only the ‘ tactile’ ghosts who have been reported to the 
committee had touched some object, either the percipient 
himself or something else, so as to leave behind some mark 
or trace of their operations, there weuld have been some 
corroboration given to the evidence of the other senses. 
Of this, however, we find no satisfactory instance. An 
hallucination is perhaps a more thorough hallucination 
when three senses rather than one are affected. But the three 
senses are not three independent witnesses, and the halluci- 
nations do not really differ from each other in kind. 

It will be observed that a great distinction prevails 
between the ghosts of history, of poetry, of romance, and the 
spirits with which the Psychical Research Society is making 
us acquainted. The former appear on occasions of great 
moment to empires, to nations, or at least at crises of 
supreme importance in the personal lives of those who wit- 
ness them. When from the Market Cross in Edinburgh, a 
month before Fiodden, the king and the nobility of Scot- 
land were summoned by an unearthly voice before the final 
judgement seat; when, before the eyes of Fergus Mclvor, 
the Bodach Glas flitted along the Fells of Cumberland, the 
circumstances were such as to excuse (if we may say so) ab- 
normal behaviour in the spiritual world. In both these 
cases, moreover, there were predictions which, unlike the pre- 
dictions of the spirits of the Psychical Research Society, had 
something in them, and came true; a great point with pre- 
dictions. Indeed, our very respect for the one class of 
ghosts almost makes us lose patience with the other. From 
‘Macbeth ’ and ‘ Waverley’ it is a long step and a downward 
one to the spiritual experiences of ‘Phinuit’ and poor Mr. 
Mamtchitch. Is it unphilosophical when weighing the 
amount of truth in these latter narrations to consider 
with care the intrinsic merits of the tale itself? On 
the case of Palladia the Committee of the Psychical Research 
Society largely formed their conclusion that the spirits of 
the dead are still interested in mundane affairs. Her first 
appearance was due to the non-repair of her tombstone! 





* ‘The Siege of Corinth.’ 
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Why, when she was able to speak good Russian, should she 
have made use of the cumbrous method of rapping out the 
alphabet? But, even so, why not say plainly what she 
wanted? When, afterwards, she had found her tongue, 
why not make more use of it? ‘ Quietude,’ indeed! On the 
third occasion, in which there were indications of ‘ collec- 
tivity,’ she had come to have a look at Mr. Mamtchitch’s 
future bride, whose pillow she pulled at about the same time 
that she was appearing to Mr. Mamtchitch in another room, 
with the remark, ‘I came; I saw,’ in language even more 
laconic than Cesar’s. We must apologise for putting before 
our readers so trivial a tale. 

Our scientific investigators appear frequently to recognise 
the tricks that the fancy or the imagination sometimes plays 
with men’s organs of sense. Again and again they tell us 
that the hallucinations experienced were probably ‘ purely 
‘subjective,’ having no cause in anything external to the per- 
cipients themselves. The ‘collectivity’ of some of the hailu- 
cinations and the returns to the Census have, however, 
convinced them that the explanation is insufficient. We 
much regret that space forbids our giving a specimen or two 
of these ‘collective hallucinations.’ They are much more 
rare than single hallucinations; but the committee think 
that they do occur. We doubt whether, with most men, 
these anecdotes would carry more weight than the cases 
already quoted. 

A question that always presents itself to the mind of our 
committee is, whether the particular hallucination has been 
caused by ‘ telepathy,’ i.e. by the transference to the mind of 
the percipient of a thought actually existing in some other 
mind. 

It is impossible at the end of an article to do full justice 
to the theories expounded and the evidence collected on this 
subject by Mr. Myers, the late Mr. Gurney, and Mr. 
Podmore. Tricks with packs of cards, the guessing of 
correct numbers, the drawing by one man of diagrams 
imagined by other men, and supposed not to be communi- 
cated to him—performances of this kind depend for their 
interest upon the implicit confidence placed in the per- 
formers. With the best intentions we are unable to give 
full faith to the doings of a Miss A. or Miss B., even 
under the closest scrutiny of Messrs. D. EK., and F. With 
members of the Committee of the Psychical Research 
Society the case is different. They are striving consci- 
entiously after truth. Still there comes to our remembrance 
that fatal depreciation ‘of a mind on the spot,’ as if 
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a mind in that condition was hardly worthy of searching 
into these high matters. We reflect upon ‘the appari- 
‘tions’ of the Psychical Research Society, and we are 
‘almost driven’ to the conclusion that its committee may 
be imposed upon. Sometimes, on the other hand, the tale, 
instead of being too marvellous, is too commonplace. For 
instance, some thirteen years ago Miss D. set fire accidentally 
to her curtains. Next morning, on visiting her friend 
Miss X. (one of the most distinguished percipients of Mr. 
Podmore’s book), she found that Miss X. the previous 
evening had smelt a strong smell of fire. It was the trans- 
ference from Miss X. to Miss D. of the former’s desire that 
she should return to her room that led to the discovery of 
the fire in time to extinguish the flames. The order of 
events was as follows :—-Miss D. unknowingly sets fire to her 
curtains and leaves the room. Miss X., in another place 
altogether, smells fire. Telepath—Miss X. to Miss D. Con- 
sequent return of Miss D. to her room, but for which the whole 
place would have been in flames. This is duly recorded in 
the contents of the chapter on Transference of Ideas and 
Emotions as ‘transference of smell.’ The case is quoted 
from vol. vi. of ‘ Proceedings ;’ and yet these number only 
ten volumes now ! 

The credibility of ‘telepathy,’ however, is not our 
principal subject here, any more than it is that of vol. x. 
of the ‘ Proceedings ;’ and we do not understand how appari- 
tions such as we have been considering can be explained 
upon that theory. It must be remembered in this con- 
nexion that apparitions of animals, though not so common as 
those of human beings, are not very rare. Of the twenty- 
five cases included in the Census no fewer than thirteen were 
of cats. Mrs. Gordon Jones* had the strongest ‘ aversion to 
‘cats,’ and had ordered her groom to drown a cat which 
she had been obliged for a time to keep on the premises on 
account of mice. This was done, and Mrs. Jones knew it. 
That very evening the door opened, and in walked the cat 
into the very presence of Mrs. Jones :— 


‘It was the same cat, but apparently much thinner, and dripping 
with water—only the expression of the face was changed—the eyes 
were quite human, and haunted me afterwards; they looked so sad and 
pathetic.’ . . . Ultimately, the cat began to fade, and I saw nothing 
more of it.’ 


* Vol. x. p. 127. 
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the ‘death coincidences’ and to have been credited with a 
continued interest in ‘mundane affairs.’ 

A lady once asked a man of years and large experience, 
‘Do you believe in ghosts?’ ‘Madam, I have seen too 
‘many,’ was the reply. It is with a feeling of a similar 
kind that we bid farewell to the spiritual Census. 

When we pay attention to another class of the mysteries 
on which the Society for Psychical Research has been en- 
deavouring to turn the ‘torch of science ’—the operation 
of mental power upon inanimate matter—it is evident that 
quite different considerations arise. That the mind of one 
man operates upon the mind and the imagination and the 
nervous system of another, often without interchange of 
speech between the two, there is no doubt. That this effect 
is produced by ‘ telepathy ’—that is, otherwise than through 
the operation of the senses, there is, pace Professor Lodge, 
the greatest doubt—a doubt which, in the opinion of im- 
partial men, the researches of the Society have not succeeded 
in removing. But the action of mind or will, not over 
other minds, but over matter, is a very different story. Here 
we should expect to find scientific investigation treading 
with firmer steps. You cannot measure or weigh ghosts. 
But when a solid object such as a table soars into the air, 
apparently out of sheer obedience to the will of a medium, 
its behaviour as well as that of the medium admits of a vast 
variety of practical tests. Photographs, we are told, have 
been taken of tables at these moments; but what is re- 
quired is that the tables should be freely handled, and that 
every effort should be made to eliminate possible fraud. Is 
or is not the weight of the table a material consideration ? 
If so, at what weight does the performance become pos- 
sible? Is the presence of particular persons found to pre- 
vent successful experiments? If so, at what distance does 
this preventive power act? Mr. Home, we are told, added 
on one occasion a foot to his stature. Was he measured ? 
If so, at which end of him was the addition made? If in 
proportion, did his thickness vary in proportion with his 
length? During his floatings in the air, did any one take 
hold of him? and, if not, why not? If the Society is face 
to face with a new force in nature, it may be unreasonable 
to ask it to tell us what it is; for that, as Mr. Balfour 
truly says, is more than science can tell us even of gravi- 
tation. We do, however, ask them to attempt to test it and 
to measure it; yet in this direction this particular science 
makes no advance. When we are told that ‘ flowers and 
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‘other objects have actually been brought into locked 
‘rooms,’* either by spiritualistic influence or the agency 
of an occult force in nature, at the command of a medium, 
we humbly ask, Is it not a more natural, nay, a safer and 
more scientific conclusion, to hold that the miracle is the 
work of successful fraud ? 

We can hardly conclude our discussion of the operations 
of the Psychical Research Society without making afew general 
observations. ‘ Science,’ it used to be thought, meant ‘ cer- 
‘ tain knowledge ;’ and scientific methods of investigation we 
should expect to involve at least some process of reasoning 
from certainty to certainty, some prospect of advancing 
from what is known to what has been hitherto unknown. 
What truth has the Society established? We grant the 
triumph won in the year 1885, but it was gained over, not 
on behalf of, modern magic. Madame Blavatsky, the high- 
priestess of theosophy, had surprised the world by the dis- 
covery of the existence, in Asia, of certain ‘ Mahatmas’ who 
amongst other occult powers possessed that of appearing in 
two places at once. The Society was at first a good deal 
impressed with the interest attaching to such a discovery. 
If not exactly what they expected to find, at least it fitted 
in admirably well with the results of their own researches. 
The idea, however, occurred to some of them that perhaps 
there might have been deception practised somewhere, and, 
like the honest men they are, they despatched a commissioner 
to India, who spent several months in making investigations 
in that country. In the result, the Society became con- 
vinced that Madame Blavatsky had been guilty of deliberate 
deception, and had been long engaged in a ‘ conspiracy ’ with 
other persons to produce by ordinary means ‘a series of 
‘apparent marvels for the support of the theosophic 
‘movement.’ Perhaps some people—less learned, but more 
wise, than our scientific investigators—had arrived with 
less trouble, as surely and more quickly, at the same 
conclusion. The Society found itself face to face, not with 
a new force in nature, not with the psychic mysteries it wa 
longing to explore, but with rampant imposture. There 
was no mystery, there was nothing supernatural. There was 
only a fraudulent woman and her fraudulent friends ‘ of the 
‘ one part,’ and their dupes ‘ of the other part.’ 

The Psychical Research Society again and again refers tothe 
extraordinary powers alleged to have been possessed by the late 








* Podmore, p. 379. 
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Mr. Home—how he floated in the air ; how he added acubit to 
his stature ; how he handled live coals! Well! well! well! 
But is it forgotten that when one of the spirits at Home’s 
beck and call induced its wealthy widow to transfer many 
thousand pounds’ worth of Consols from her name to his 
(Home’s), the Court of Chancery compelled the restitution of 
the money, on the ground that undue influence had been 
employed? If Madame Blavatsky was the high-priestess of 
theosophy and the great witness of the miraculous powers of 
the Mahatmas, Mr. Home was the great master of ‘ levita- 
‘tions.’ We are reminded by ‘ scientific investigators’ that 
‘ levitation’ was well known amongst the saints in medie- 
val times. So it was. Mr. Lecky, for instance, says that 
‘ nothing could be more common than for a holy man to be 
‘lifted up from the floor in the midst of his devotions.’ * 
Those were days of superstition as well as of saints. These 
are days of science, and, alas! also, we are afraid, of sinners. 
Let the Society for Psychical Research beware! The two 
instances quoted show fraud, and fraud in high places. 
Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Home were exposed, and they 
are dead. Are there no Blavatskys and Homes left upon 
earth? If there are, they are likely to be numbered 
amongst the acquaintances of the Psychical Research 
Society, for it is in the ranks of that learned Society that 
they will find a‘ predisposition to believe’ in the miraculous 
which it would have been difficult in the darkest of dark 
ages to match. 

We have invited our readers to consider not merely the 
startling conclusions and the incidental, yet portentous, 
observations of the Society and its principal members, but 
also some of the evidence upon which they build. We have 
not selected by any means those cases which tell most 
strongly against the theories of the Psychical Research Society. 
We have endeavoured by extract to give a fair sample of the 
report, leaving it, wherever possible, to speak for itself. The 
Society contains in its list of members the names of many 
distinguished men of the highest eminence in the world of 
science. Itis out of respect to them that we allow space for 
tales whose intrinsic merits would not entitle them to repro- 
duction in our pages. Lord Kelvin has declared of hypnotism 
and clairvoyance that ‘one half is imposture and the rest 
‘bad observation.” That in the other departments of 
modern magic are found the same ingredients in the same 

* Rationalism in Europe, vol. i. p. 153. 
VOL. CLXXXI. NO. CCCLXXI. I 
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proportions there is ample evidence in the ‘ Proceedings 
‘ of the Psychical Research Society.’ In automatic writing, 
with or without planchette, it is instructive to learn from 
Mr. Podmore* that there is frequently exhibited ‘a will 
‘and an intelligence differing from the writer’s normal self, 
* but displaying a yet more alien disingenuousness. ... Indeed 
‘a certain degree of moral perversity is a frequent and 
‘notorious characteristic of automatic expression.’ Again 
we say to Mr. Podmore and the Psychical Research Society 
‘Beware!’ It is distressing to have to localise moral per- 
versity; and yet, if it exists, it is hardly fair to put it all 
upon the spirits. 

It has been difficult, whilst studying the voluminous 
‘ Proceedings’ of our scientific investigators, to keep always 
present to the mind the mighty importance of the subject 
of their inquiries. The stories, it is true, are in themselves 
trivial. The readiness to be duped is conspicuous. Yet 
the attempt of science to penetrate the veil that separates 
the living from the dead is evidently made in good faith and 
seriously. Death is a solemn word alike for philosophers 
and fools. Far be it from us to assert the impossibility of 
apparitions or of ghosts; though we maintain that the cases 
so laboriously collected by the Society bear the strongest 
marks of fraud and self-deception. Mr. Myers, who has been 
probably connected for a greater length of time than any 
other investigator with the mysteries of modern magic, 
contributed a curious article to the October number of the 
‘ National Review.’ In this rhapsody we are invited to 
look to telepathy and to automatic utterances to exalt our 
idea of duty, and to provide ‘a reasoned sanction for prayer.’ 
In spiritualistic phenomena grown-up men are not ashamed 
to suggest that we are to search for evidence of a Divine 
government of the Universe, and to find proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul! 

Subjects such as these employed the highest thoughts of 
the greatest minds that the world has known long before 
ages so ‘scientific’ as our own. Revelation apart, men’s 
minds then and since have soared upwards as they have 
hoped and believed in the existence of a God and of a 
future life for the soul. The conceptions themselves and 
the reasoning which supported them alike tended to the 
ennobling of man. We are now invited to build our sys- 
tem of the supernatural upon ‘ Phinuit’ and ‘the perverse 


* Apparition and Thought Transference, p. 90. 
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‘spirits’ of Mr. Podmore. The invitation is addressed to us, 
—Heaven save the mark !—in the name of science. But the 
name of science has been abused. We invite our readers to 
study the ‘Proceedings of the Psychical Research Society,’ and 
then to ask themselves whether, upon evidence so ridiculously 
weak, it could have been possible to ground conclusions more 
unnecessary, more unnatural, and more unscientific than those 
it has adopted. After all, the great body of scientific men 
take no part in these investigations. They mock at the 
pretension of those who claim for their wild theories 
and their astounding experiments the support of science. 
‘Planchette’ may serve with its vagaries to amuse an 
evening party; and ‘he would bea stern moralist rather 
‘ than an agreeable member of society? who threw a damper 
upon a harmless diversion by the display of ill-timed scepti- 
cism. As yet however, in spite of the Psychical Research 
Society, ‘ Planchette’ has not made its appearance at the Royal 
Institution. Lectures have not yet been there delivered upon 
the morality, perverse or otherwise, of the unknown intelligence 
that dictates its communications. Let the Psychical Research 
Society, if it will, with its spirits and its occult powers of 
nature, compete with the avowed conjuring of the Egyptian 
Hall. Let it take seriously, if it will, the inanities of the 
spiritualistic séance. Let it pledge its faith, if it will, to the 
occurrence of motiveless miracles. Let it believe in unspiritual 
spirits. Let it revive crystal-gazing. Let it restore amongst 
its own members the authority of dreams, and of warnings. 
But at least do not let the public believe that in the voice 
of the Society they hear the voice of Science. 

Many strange stories are recorded in the bulky ‘ Proceed- 
‘ings’ of the last thirteen years; yet perhaps some of those 
who have read them may think that, after all, there is 
nothing there half so difficult to understand as the existence 
amongst us to-day of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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Art. V.—History of Cabinets: from the Union with Scot- 
land to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W. M. 
Torrens. In two volumes. London: 1894. 


\ £ review this book with some diffidence. On the one 

hand our duty towards our readers compels us to 
notice its deficiencies ; on the other hand we are disinclined 
to criticise a work which the author has produced amidst 
the many difficulties of failing eyesight, and which he 
has not lived to revise, or possibly to complete. We feel 
much more disposed to point out the many proofs which it 
affords of the writer’s industry than to dwell on the eccen- 
tricities of his style or on the deficiencies of his matter. 
Proof of Mr. Torrens’s industry may be found on every page. 
There is ample evidence that he has honestly endeavoured 
to master the complicated details of the history which he 
relates. But unfortunately he fails throughout to impart 
his knowledge to his readers in a form calculated to impress 
the imagination or the memory. He has neither the power 
to sift the chaff from the wheat nor to emphasise what is 
important. ‘Quidquid agunt homines’ is the ‘farrago’ of 
his ‘libelli. And the infinitely great in Mr. Torrens’s 
pages seems of hardly more account than the infinitely 
little. 

The impressions which we have thus formed are moreover 
strengthened by our inability to realise the object to which 
Mr. orrens’s labours are directed. We can understand an 
author seriously addressing himself to the task of tracing 
the gradual evolution of government by cabinet in this 
country. Both the opening and the closing passages of 
Mr. Torrens’s book raise the presumption that he had this 
object in view. 

‘The phrase “ Cabinet Council,” ’ he writes in his first chapter, ‘ was 
sometimes applied to those who were summoned to confer together on 
affairs of moment, at the instance of the king, and generally in his 
presence. But, in its nature, it was essentially a consultative, not an 
administrative, body. It had no separate or permanent head, and 
homogeneity of opinions upon the great questions of the day does not 
appear to have been required; while the conventional liability to be 
summoned was confessedly dependent upon the pleasure of the Crown, 
varying and shifting as it did from time to time.’ 


And he adds, in his last paragraph :— 


‘Cabinet rule had been upon its trial for nearly half a century ; and, 
despite many blemishes and errors, its superiority to the systems of 
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government that had preceded it was tacitly accepted by the nation. 
. . . The supremacy of Parliament had been gradually established not 
only in the making of laws, but in the power of enforcing them; for 
the ministers, who in combination formed the executive, though 
nominally appointed by the king, were, as everybody knew, co- 
optatively chosen by the chiefs of the party that happened to be in 
power.’ 


These two paragraphs justify the presumption that Mr. 
Torrens intended to describe, and thought that he had 
related, the history of the developement of the cabinet during 
the period in which this country gradually passed from 
personal to parliamentary government. But, on the other 
hand, he does not call his book the ‘History of the Cabinet,’ 
but the ‘ History of Cabinets.’ The period with which it 
is concerned, moreover, is too brief; while it commences too 
late, and ends too soon, for the purposes of an author 
desirous of giving a comprehensive account of the transition 
from government by prerogative to government by parlia- 
ment; and if, for once, we may borrow one of Mr. Torrens’s 
confused metaphors, the ‘warp and woof’ of his narrative 
are so ‘ thickly embossed’ with other matter that the central 
threads are not always distinguishable. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that Mr. Torrens 
did not aim at an elaborate treatise on the gradual de- 
velopement of government by cabinet, but desired to 
write the history of the cabinets which governed England 
from 1707 to 1760. If we are right in this conclusion, his 
book must be regarded as a political history of England for 
half a century. But then we should have thought that Mr. 
Torrens would have been one of the first to see that there 
was hardly room for such a work on our bookshelves. The 
reader who wishes to study that history at first hand will 
go to Hervey, Horace Walpole, and other contemporary 
writers. The reader who desires to examine it through the 
perspective of intervening generations will prefer Mr. Lecky, 
or even Lord Stanhope, to Mr. Torrens. No doubt there are 
some things in Mr. Torrens which are not in either Lord 
Stanhope or Mr. Lecky. But the ordinary reader will have no 
leisure to wade through two bulky volumes for the sake of 
the little additional information which Mr. Torrens has 
included, and which cannot be found in his predecessors’ 
pages. 

Perhaps, too, the reader who does conscientiously wade 
through Mr. Torrens’s narrative will be dispased to doubt 
our author’s qualification for the task which he has ynder- 
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taken. A political history of England should, at any rate, 
contain adequate portraits of the chief statesmen of the 
period with which it is concerned. But Mr. Torrens has 
not the art of making his characters live. His pages do 
not convey to us any adequate idea of the men who 
governed England from the time of Godolphin to the time 
of Newcastle. Mr. Torrens, indeed, seems hardly to appre- 
ciate the greatness of the greatest men. The two statesmen 
who successively obtained a preponderating influence in the 
House of Commons during the half-century with which 
these volumes deal were, beyond all question, Sir Robert 
Walpole and the first William Pitt. No two men could 
have been moulded on more different models. Walpole was 
essentially a minister of peace; Pitt was as essentially a 
minister of war. Walpole was one of the few great finan- 
ciers which this country has produced; Pitt was indifferent 
to all financial considerations. With Walpole policy was 
subordinate to finance; with Pitt finance was always sub- 
ordinate to policy. Walpole was the boon companion of 
his political friends; Pitt was haughty and unbending both 
to his followers and his supporters. Walpole used the arts 
of political corruption, which were practised uniformly at 
the time, to strengthen his position and to maintain his 
superiority ; Pitt scornfully delegated such transactions to 
his nominal leader, the Duke of Newcastle. But if these two 
statesmen were in many respects so different, they both rose 
to positions of the highest eminence by the force of their 
own abilities and of the almost universal opinion that they 
were the men for the crises in which they lived. Walpole 
rose to the helm from the conviction that he was the only 
man alive who could repair the ruin of commercial disaster ; 
Pitt was accepted by an unwilling oligarchy as a powerful 
colleague, from the belief that he was the statesman com- 
petent to bring an unsuccessful war to a successful issue. 
To quote his own proud boast: ‘ He knew that he could save 
‘this country, and that no other person can.’ Both men 
justified the anticipations which had been formed of them. 
Walpole rapidly retrieved the commercial losses consequent 
on an insane speculation, and conferred on his country the 
blessings of peace abroad and prosperity at home; Pitt, as 
rapidly, infused spirit into the dejected, and imparted energy 
to the desponding. Quebec in the west, and Plassy in the 
East, cast fresh lustre on our arms; and England, under his 
auspices, was thus enabled to acquire a preponderating in- 
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fluence in both hemispheres, and at the same time to wage 
successful warfare on the Continent of Europe. 

We should have thought that any author would have 
been enabled to hold up one of two men, so different in 
their characters and so different in their policy, as an 
example to posterity. But Mr. Torrens is almost uniformly 
as unjust to the one as he is to the other. He speaks of 
Walpole as the father of corruption, as a despot, as indolent, 
extravagant, and thoughtless. He writes of Pitt as ‘a great 
‘actor,’ as ‘a libertine in exaggeration;’ and he even 
ascribes Henry Fox’s discontent in 1757 to ‘some unre- 
‘corded insolence of Pitt or forgotten gaucherie of New- 
‘castle.’ This is how he speaks of a speech of Pitt: 

‘It would not have been pertinent then (in 1755), as it would not 
be pertinent now, to ask how many hoped [Pitt] would realise in 
practice the splendid professions uttered with such matchless suavity 
and fervour, or how many inwardly questioned whether the heart of 
the man was smitten with their truth when he smote his brow, as if 
by irresistible influence, in attestation of his sincerity. His audience 
knew that in that Theatre Royal the managers had long kept him un- 
employed, and then taken him on as a supernumerary, to keep him 
quiet ; and that, tired at last of the cramping bonds of subordination, 
he had resolved to set at nought the rest of his Majesty’s servants, and 
show, without leave, that he was fitter to play Brutus than any 
of them. There was hardly a man in the crowded chapel of St. 
Stephen’s that would have missed the specious harangue, or one upon 
whom next day it left any other impression than that the great artist 
was determined to try for the foremost place, if not for the manager- 
ship of the company.’ 





In different, though in equally misleading, language, he 
thus sums up Walpole’s character :—- 


‘Many attempts there have been to fabricate cheap but showy 
images of Walpole as entitled to historic gratitude as a great and good 
minister ; and, if greatness consists in suffering commercial enterprise 
to grow fat, and agricultural industry to grow lean, art and literature 
to become half-starved, the Church Establishment to be debased to 
the level of a working trade, and political morality to be regarded as a 
mere lingering superstition, he may be entitled to the epithet. But 
neither nationally nor socially can the claim be made out for states- 
manship entitling his memory to be held in grateful recollection. His 
ministerial career began with the repression of one Scottish rebellion, and 
ended on the eve of one still more sanguinary. His government is iden- 
tified with the prevalence of rural distress in England, so keen as to 
drive one of his oldest colleagues into secession and denunciation, and 
with the presence in Ireland of a famine more pitiless and unpitied, 
save one, that has ever afflicted that unhappy country. Without a 
pretence of religious zeal, the Cabinet, of which he was the animating 
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spirit, kept up the code of sectarian oppression, branded by the 
greatest political thinker of his time as the most “ fitted to oblite- 
rate in a people the best instincts of human nature itself that ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” When forced at length 
to relax his grasp of power, the good nature, for which he was some- 
times extolled, showed itself chiefly in paternal solicitude for his 
natural children, his legitimate offspring having already been amply 
provided for at the public cost.’ 


We have cited these two passages at length because they 
appear to us to illustrate Mr. Torrens’s singular incapacity 
to appreciate the services of great men. To describe 
Walpole as indolent, extravagant, and thoughtless is as 
misleading as to write down the first Pitt as a great actor. 
In his portrait of Walpole, indeed, Mr. Torrens has 
apparently relied on all the scurrilous abuse which he could 
collect from the pages of the ‘Craftsman,’ or from other 
contemporary literature. He has inserted all the shadows 
and omitted all the lights ; and he has, in consequence, pro- 
duced a caricature so gross that we can only hope that any 
reader who is even temporarily misled by it may correct the 
erroneous impressions which he may derive from the narra- 
tive before us by consulting the conclusive replies to it 
which have been given beforehand by such different writers 
as Mr. Lecky and Mr. Morley. 

We cannot ourselves, on the present occasion, however, 
afford space for the somewhat unnecessary task of vindi- 
cating the characters of the great statesmen of the eighteenth 
century. We shall not attempt in this article to correct 
Mr. Torrens’s history, or even to follow him through his 
discursive narrative. We shall avail ourselves of his labours 
to illustrate the subject to which we suppose that he 
originally intended to address himself. We shall endeavour, 
in other words, partly by his aid, though chiefly from other 
sources, to trace the developement of government by cabinet, 
and to make our purpose plain we shall modify Mr. Torrens’s 
title and call this article not the ‘ History of Cabinets,’ but 
the ‘ History of the Cabinet.’ 

There was probably never a time, in the history either of 
this country or of any other nation, when the sovereign did 
not lean for advice ona few of his subjects specially eminent 
from wealth, from position, or from ability. Thus a cabinet 
must have existed, in fact, long before it attracted public 
notice. The Privy Council, indeed, owes its name to the 
circumstance that it only originally included the private 
advisers of the monarch. The gradual enlargement of the 
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privy council, however, made it too large a body for con- 
sultative purposes, and the sovereign—in Macaulay’s words 
—‘on the most important occasions resorted for advice to a 
‘small knot of leading ministers.’ According to Dr. Stubbs, 
the existence of an inner royal council, distinct from the 
Curia Regis or the Common Council of the Realm, can 
be traced from the close of the minority of Henry III. 
And from that time successive kings probably took the 
natural course of summoning to their assistance the men to 
whose opinion they attached the greatest value. 

In fact, as Hallam has pointed out, ‘it could not happen 
but that some councillors more eminent than the rest 
should form juntos or cabals for more close and private 
management, or be selected as more confidential advisers 
of their sovereign ; and the very name of a cabinet council, 
as distinguished from the larger body, may be found as far 
‘ back as the reign of Charles [But the cabinet during 
that reign was still regarded as a purely consultative and 
irregular body. Its decisions were uniformly brought before 
the privy council for confirmation. As, however, the cabinet 
increased in power, a natural disposition arose to rely on its 
decisions alone, and to dispense with the covering authority 
of the privy council. ‘The delays and the decencies’ of the 
larger body were not suited to the temper, the talents, or 
the designs of Charles II. The failure of Sir W. Temple to 
infuse fresh life into a reorganised privy council accelerated 
the change which was silently being effected; and after the 
Revolution the ‘distinction of the cabinet from the privy 
‘ council, and the exclusion of the latter from all business 
‘ of state, became more fully established.’ 

‘The introduction of this method of government,’ says 
Todd, ‘ was exceedingly distasteful to the whole community.’ 
It was opposed at every stage of its progress. ‘It was one 
‘of the innovations against which the popular feeling was 
‘ directed in the first year of the Long Parliament.’ One of 
the grounds of Strafford’s attainder was ‘a discourse of his 
‘in the Committee of State, which they called the Cabinet 
‘Council.’ In the Second Remonstrance, issued in 1642, 
complaint is made of ‘the managing of the great affairs of 
‘the realm in cabinet councils by men unknown and not 
‘ publicly trusted,’ while sixty years later still a clause was 
introduced into the Act of Settlement enacting that, from 
and after the time aforesaid, ‘all matters and things relating 
* to the well governing of this kingdom, which are properly 
‘ cognisable in the Privy Council by the laws and customs 
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‘ of this realm, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions 
‘taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the Privy 
‘Council as shall advise and consent to the same.’ Tbe 
language of statesmen, perhaps, more accurately represents 
the prevalent feeling than even the language of the statute 
book; and a few years afterwards Lord Peterborough, draw- 
ing a distinction between the privy council and the cabinet, 
declared that ‘the privy council were such as were thought 
* to know everything, and knew nothing, [while] those of the 
‘ cabinet thought that nobody knew anything but them- 
‘ selves.’ 

Convenience, however, proved more powerful than opinion. 
A small body of especially selected councillors, who could 
be expressly summoned on any emergency, was obviously 
more efficient than a larger body, which only met at regularly 
appointed intervais; and, though statesmen still complained 
that the cabinet, which was unknown to the constitution, 
should be consulted, while the council, the recognised ad- 
viser of the crown, was neglected, the cabinet continued to 
grow in importance till it became, in the words of the great 
Whig historian, ‘an essential part of our polity.’ 

The cabinet, which was thus constantly widening its 
functions, reflected in a very remarkable way the constitu- 
tion of the country. It is the essence of our constitution 
that it has never been formally embodied in any document. 
It cannot be traced in our statute law: it rests not on any 
written contract, but on tradition and precedent. It has 
grown with the nation’s growth; it has been modified with 
the nation’s requirements; it has changed, it is changing, 
it will be changed. ‘ Constitutional,’ in England, has al- 
most become a synonym for customary. And what is true of 
the constitution itself is true, in a great degree, of the 
cabinet. It had its origin in convenience; it is still un- 
recognised by statute ; its very composition is not officially 
reported either to Parliament or to the public; it keeps no 
record of its proceedings; it has gradually usurped the 
whole province of advice; its members absorb the whole 
functions of administration; they deliberate in concert, 
they act in concert; they stand or fall in concert. And yet, 
technically and legally, while they are individually respon- 
sible for the conduct of their own offices, there is nothing, 
except honour and custom, which makes the whole of them 
responsible for the actions of the whole body. 

Moreover, though the Cabinet of to-day may trace its origin 
to the Inner Council of Charles I. or the Cabal of Charles II., 
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there is little or no resemblance between the modern and 
the old institution. The cabal of Charles IT. was essentially 
a consultative and administrative committee appointed by 
the crown; the cabinet of to-day is a similar committee, 
nominally appointed by the sovereign, but in reality reflect- 
ing the opinions of the party which happens to be pre- 
dominant in the House of Commons. The cabal was the 
outcome of a system in which the monarch still exerted the 
authority of an autocrat; the cabinet is the result of a 
polity under which the crown still reigns, but all important 
matters are controlled by Parliament. The passage from 
royal to parliamentary government, of course, took place 
after the revolution of 1688. The new sovereigns owed 
their title not to hereditary right, but to a parliamentary 
decision; and it became consequently inevitable that the 
Parliament, which had created a sovereign, should exercise 
a stronger control than any of its predecessors over his 
conduct and policy. 

Parliamentary government, however, did not immediately 
lead to the formation of a responsible ministry. The men 
who held the chief offices of the State were, in Macaulay’s 
language, ‘perpetually caballing against each other, 
‘haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure 
on each other, exhibiting articles of impeachment against 
each other,’ and, as a natural consequence, ‘the temper 
of the House of Commons was wild, ungovernable, and 
uncertain.? The change of system which had already 
been made had, in fact, necessitated another alteration. It 
was obviously requisite to bring the king’s advisers into 
harmony with parliamentary opinion; and, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, William ILI., without pro- 
bably realising the momentous consequences of his own 
action, took the first step in this direction by the formation 
of a Whig ministry. ‘By the advice of Sunderland,’, to 
quote the best text-book on the subject, ‘the king resolved 
‘to construct a ministry upon a common bond of political 
‘ agreement, the several members of which, being of accord 
‘ upon the general principles of State policy, would be willing 
‘to act in unison in their places in Parliament.’ 

Yet, though the first step had thus been taken, many 
years were still to elapse before government by Parliament 
took the form of government by party. Public men for a 
long time clung to the notion that administrations could be 
strengthened by a combination of interests rather than by 
an exclusion of differences. The earlier ministries of Anne 
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were founded on a. system of comprehension, and, though 
Godolphin gradually weeded out the Tory members of his 
remarkable ministry, and though Harley, who succeeded 
him, founded his government on a Tory basis, the old idea 
still lingered. It obtained expression in the Broad Bottom 
Administration of Pelham, in the Coalition Ministry of the 
Duke of Portland, in the junction of Fox with Lord Sid- 
mouth in 1806, and of Lord Goderich with Lord Lansdowne 
in 1827. It was even visible in the great Whig ministry of 
1830, which comprised such various elements as the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Grey; and it was 
revived in the remarkable coalition of Whigs and Peelites, 
under Lord Aberdeen, in 1852-3. England, said a great 
minister of that combination, does not love coalitions. If 
our review of the history of the preceding period be correct, 
it would be possible to maintain the exact contrary, that 
England loves nothing but coalitions. The experience of 
generations was necessary to wean the public men of 
England from their love, and to prove to them that coali- 
tions would not work. 

It thus required almost centuries of experience to confirm 
the wisdom of William III.’s experiment, and to convince 
statesmen of the necessity of harmonious or homogeneous 
opinion in a cabinet. It required, perhaps, a shorter time to 
prove the necessity of selecting some minister who should be 
superior in influence to all the others, who should, in other 
words, be primus inter pares, or prime minister. It seems 
so difficult for the modern student to realise a cabinet with- 
out a prime minister that we are almost unable to carry our- 
selves back to the time when a prime minister did not exist, 
or even to that rather later time when the idea of a prime 
minister was almost universally unpopular. Yet a very 
simple test will bring this circumstance home to the mind of 
every well-read person. Any student of English history will 
find no difficulty in compiling a list of the prime ministers 
from Sir Robert Walpole. With the exception of one 
period, when the first William Pitt controlled the power of 
the State, while the Duke of Newcastle exercised its 
patronage, and of a second period, when the same William 
Pitt, as Lord Chatham, gave life and tone to the ministry of 
which the Duke of Grafton was the figure-head, there can be 
no hesitation in determining who was prime minister of 
England at any given date. From the time when the firm 
of ‘Townshend and Walpole became the firm of Walpole and 
Townshend our history on this point speaks with a certain 
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voice. But before 1722 this very point is one which it is 
almost impossible to determine. Opinions, for instance, 
differ whether Sunderland or Stanhope, or even Godolphin 
or Marlborough, are to be given the first place in the 
ministries to which they respectively belonged. They were 
colleagues in cabinets in which no man held, beyond dispute, 
the position of first minister. 

So long, indeed, as the sovereign himself presided at the 
meetings of the cabinet, there was no obvious necessity for 
giving any member of it precedency over the others. But 
from the accession of the House of Hanover the king ceased 
to take part in the deliberations of the cabinet. It has been 
said, indeed, by a modern statesman that, ‘with a doubtful 
‘ exception in the time of George III., no sovereign has been 
* present at a meeting of the cabinet since Anne.’ The change, 
like so many other modifications which have been introduced 
into the British constitution, was the result of a purely acci- 
dental circumstance. George I. could not speak the English 
language. It was clearly useless for a monarch to be pre- 
sent at the meetings of his councillors when he did not under- 
stand the language in which their deliberations were carried 
on. But, when the sovereign was thus necessarily and 
habitually absent from the cabinet, it became requisite that 
some minister should be chosen who should preside at its 
meetings and report its decisions to the king. Thus the 
accession of a foreigner who could not converse in English 
led to one of the most momentous changes in the constitu- 
tion. The Act of Settlement had given us a foreign sove- 
reign: the presence of a foreign sovereign gave us a prime 
minister. 

Just, however, as the growing power of the cabinet had 
been resented and denounced by statesmen of almost every 
shade of opinion, so the tendency to concentrate power in 
the hands of a single minister was regarded as objectionable 
and unconstitutional. Long, indeed, before the change was 

really accomplished, Clarendon had declared that ‘ nothing 
was so hateful to Englishmen, in his day, as a prime 
minister. They would rather be subject to a usurper, like 
Oliver Cromwell, who was first magistrate in fact as well as 
in name, than to a legitimate king who referred them to a 
grand vizier.’ Towards the close of Walpole’s administra- 
tion the House of Lords recorded its solemn protest against 
the usurpation by any one of the unconstitutional rank and 
authority of a prime minister, ‘ because they were persuaded 
‘ that a sole, or even a first, minister was a functionary un- 
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‘known to the law of Great Britain, inconsistent with the 
‘ constitution, and destructive of liberty in any government 
‘ whatsoever.’ According to Mr. Torrens, the Duchess of 
Marlborough said the same thing: ‘I am nothing but an 
ignorant old woman, but I have seen a great deal of courts, 
and I do really think that it would be best for king as well 
as the nation to have all things done in council without 
a@ premier minister, which I have often heard is the law.’ 
But the opinions which were thus expressed, both by in- 
dividuals and by the House of Lords, survived till a much 
later period. So lately as 1761 George Grenville declared 
that ‘prime minister is an odious title.’ It was remarked in 
Parliament in 1806 that the constitution ‘abhors the idea 
‘ofa prime minister,’ and even in 1829 Lord Lansdowne 
affirmed that ‘ nothing could be more mischievous or uncon- 
‘ stitutional than to recognise in an Act of Parliament the 
‘ existence of such an office.’ 

Perhaps, too, for more than forty years after Walpole’s 
fall the practice of ministers corresponded more closely with 
these ideas than modern students readily imagine. There 
is, as we have already noticed, little or no difficulty in com- 
piling a list of prime ministers from Walpole to the second 
Pitt. Wilmington, Pelham, Newcastle, Devonshire, Bute, 
Grenville, Rockingham, Grafton, North, Shelburne, and 
Portland complete the list. But it cannot be said that any 
of these men enjoyed the undoubted ascendency which Wal- 
pole had acquired before them, cr which the second Pitt 
claimed during his long administration. Wilmington during 
his short tenure of office had little real power. Pelham 
during the first period of his ministry could hardly maintain 
his position against Carteret, and during the second period 
shared power with his elder brother. Newcastle and Grafton 
were overshadowed by the first Pitt. Devonshire had no 
real authority. Bute was only the representative of the 
king, and Portland was little more than the figure-head 
under which stronger men than he were willing to combine. 
If, in fact, it was Walpole who first introduced the country 
to the idea of a prime minister, it was the second Pitt who 
made a prime minister a necessity. 

These changes were concurrently accompanied with 
another alteration of still greater significance. The cabinet 
became more and more dependent upon Parliament, and less 
and less the creature of the sovereign. In theory, the king 
retained, indeed, as the sovereign still possesses, the right 
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to select his own advisers. But, in practice, it became every 
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year more obvious that the choice of the sovereign was 
limited to those persons who enjoyed the confidence of 
Parliament. The king, indeed, constantly resented these 
limitations on his prerogative. George II., for a long time, 
refused to admit Pitt to his council, just as George III. 
declined to admit Fox, and George IV. objected to Canning. 
But, even in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
necessities of the minister prevailed over the predilections of 
the monarch. Newcastle had the perspicacity to confess 
that ‘every man who pretends to be minister in this country 
‘is a fool if he acts a day without the House of Commons.’ 
In other words, he saw the necessity of introducing into the 
cabinet the men in whom the House of Commons had con- 
fidence. And, though the king resisted his advice, and even 
added, ‘I will see which is king of this country, the Duke 
‘ of Newcastle or myself,’ he was forced to give way. But 
the concession which he was obliged to make made him 
fully aware of the alterations which had been silently intro- 
duced into the relations between the cabinet and the 
sovereign. And when Lord Hardwicke on one occasion 
said to him, ‘ Your ministers, Sire, are only your instruments 
‘ of government,’ George IL. replied with a smile, ‘ Ministers 
‘ are king of this country.’ 

Undeterred by the example of his grandfather, George III., 
at the commencement of his reign, endeavoured to regain 
for the crown the position which it had lost. But his attempt 
only proved that the restoration of personal government 
was an impossibility, and thenceforward it became increas- 
ingly evident that the selection of the crown’s principal 
advisers practically rested, not with the sovereign, but with 
the prime minister: and thus the choice of the prime 
minister, though still nominally attaching to the crown, was 
virtually restricted to those statesmen who happened to 
enjoy the confidence of the House of Commons. 

From the days of Walpole to the days of Lord Salisbury, 
the man who was thus selected to preside over the destinies 
of the ministry uniformly filled the office of first lord of 
the treasury. This arrangement was undoubtedly attri- 
butable to the growing importance of finance, and to the 
circumstance that the man who controlled the expenditure 
of the country was thereby enabled to exercise a supervising 
authority over all the other departments. Walpole himself 
owed, in a great measure, his preponderating influence to 
his financial ability. He was regarded as the only man 
alive who could save the country from universal ruin after 
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the failure of the South Sea Company. Like some of the 
greatest of his successors, he held not merely the first but 
the second place in the Treasury. He was not merely first 
lord, he was also chancellor of the exchequer. He was 
thus solely responsible for the financial administration, 
which was exclusively concentrated in his own hands. 

The convenience of placing the chief control of the 
ministry in the hands of the man who was responsible for 
national finance must have been very great, as the office of 
first lord of the treasury was, and still is, of inferior rank. 
Technically, the minister who holds the office is only one of 
the commissioners for executing the office of lord high 
treasurer. Socially, he ranks, when a commoner, below 
many, perhaps most, of his colleagues. This circumstance, 
perhaps, still illustrates the doctrine that England abhors 
a prime minister. But the social inferiority of the prime 
minister to many of his colleagues was more marked in the 
eighteenth century than it is now. The cabinet at the 
present time is largely composed of persons who hold offices 
of only modern creation, and who rank only as privy 
councillors. In the eighteenth century it chiefly consisted 
of great noblemen. ‘lake the case of Walpole’s original 
cabinet, in which we believe we are right in saying that all 
his colleagues, except Henry Pelham, had socially precedence 
of him; or, take even the stronger case of Henry Pelham’s 
own cabinet, in which the prime minister himself was the 
only commoner. Rank still determined, to a great extent, 
the choice both of crown and minister. So important 
indeed was rank, and so conspicuous was rank in the House- 
hold, that, in 1718, Sunderland ‘ could think of no better 
‘way of showing himself to be primus inter pares than by 
‘taking in addition [to the first place in the Treasury] a 
‘ conspicuous office in the Household. To head a cabinet 
‘ containing seven dukes, he told the king that he must have 
‘ some distinctive mark of pre-eminence, and that he there- 
‘ fore wished, along with his political functions, to discharge 
‘ those of groom of the stole.’ It may be added that nearly 
forty years afterwards the Duke of Devonshire held the two 
offices of lord chamberlain and first lord of the treasury, 
and George II. expressed a hope that he would retain the 
gold key, ‘as it brought him nearer to his person.’ 

How far, indeed, the old traditions still governed the 
selection of the chief advisers of the crown may be seen 
from the lists of cabinets which Mr. Torrens has prepared, 
and which form an especial feature of his book. We shall 
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select, almost at random, two of them—viz. that detailing 
Walpole’s cabinet in 1738, and that concerning Pelham’s 
reconstructed cabinet in 1744. According to Mr. Torreus, 
the cabinet of 1738 contained sixteen, that of 1744 fourteen, 
members. In both a place was given to the primate 
of England. The lord chamberlain, the lord steward, the 
master of the horse, and the master of the ordnance had 
seats in both of them. The viceroy of Ireland and the 
groom of the stole sate in the cabinet of 1744. All these 
places were habitually conferred on men conspicuous not 
for their ability, but for their rank. Out of the sixteen 
members of the cabinet of 1738, seven were dukes. Out of 
the fourteen members of the cabinet of 1744, no less than 
eight were dukes. In 1748 a ninth duke was added to it. 
In the cabinet of 1758 Walpole, Sir C. Wager, and Pelham 
were the only members of the House of Commons. In the 
cabinet of 1744 Pelham—himself the younger brother of a 
duke—was the only commoner. 

Facts of this kind seem almost incredible to the modern 
student. It is as impossible, at the present time, to imagine 
a cabinet in which half the members were dukes, in which 
the great officers of the Household had seats as a matter of 
course, and in which the primate of England had a voice, as 
it is to think of a cabinet consisting almost exclusively of 
peers, or of a prime minister stipulating that he should 
receive an office at Court to increase his weight in the 
council chamber. We seem, in other words, separated by 
an almost immeasurable interval from a system which was in 
force scarcely more than a century ago. But a little con- 
sideration may perhaps explain the circumstance, which, at 
first sight, seems almos* unintelligible. 

And first as to the position of the primate in the cabinet. 
According to a party writer at the beginning of Anne’s reign, 
who is quoted by Hallam, ‘the archbishop of Canterbury 
‘was regularly a member of the cabinet council.’ His posi- 
tion there was undoubtedly a survival of the period when 
the head of the Church was uniformly consulted on great 
questions of State. According to Mr. Torrens, Archbishops 
Tenison, Wake, and Potter were successively members of 
the cabinet. Hallam much more cautiously suggests that 
the archbishop was only occasionally called to the cabinet 
meetings. Archbishop Potter died during the Pelham ad- 
ministration, and was succeeded by Herring, who 
‘had too little in common with the politicians of the time to be con- 
sulted or considered by them; his only merit in their eyes being that 
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he disfavoured controversy, and strove to live in peace and charity 
with all men; and he was probably never thought of for a seat in the 
cabinet.’ 


Thenceforward the primate of England was released from 
attending to the duties of the council chamber. But, within 
the next dozen years, another great officer of the State, whose 
presence in it would be almost as impossible now, was added 
to the cabinet. Lord Mansfield, the chief justice of Eng- 
land, had been the Duke of Newcastle’s attorney-general 
and most capable exponent before his promotion to the 
bench and the peerage; and in 1757 Mansfield was added to 
the cabinet. His authority was so great, and his assistance so 
useful, that his services were retained by successive ministers ; 
and he seems to have served in the cabinets of Bute, of 
George Grenville, of Rockingham, of Grafton, and of North. 
It is obvious that the presence of the chief justice of Eng- 
land in successive and opposing ministries was incompatible 
with the collective responsibility of the cabinet, which 
modern statesmen regard as an indispensable feature of party 
government ; and, asa matter of fact, when the precedent 
set in Mansfield’s case was followed in 1806, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, as chief justice, was admitted to the Talents 
administration, Fox defended the introduction by denying 
‘the responsibility of the ministry in solidum.’ No later 
minister has, however, ventured to repeat Mr. Fox’s argu- 
ments; and it may be safely urged that it would be as 
impracticable for a modern statesman to admit a chief jus- 
tice as it would be for him to introduce an archbishop into 
his cabinet. 

The great officers of the Household continued members of 
the cabinet long after the primate had ceased to sit in it. 
Their presence, like that of the primate, was a survival of 
an older system, and was promoted by the desire of the 
monarch to retain in the council chamber the men who 
were habitually near his person, and who were liable to be 
influenced by his wishes and opinions. But perhaps these 
picturesque officials would have hardly retained their position 
in the council chamber for so long if the cabinet, as a 
whole, had been consulted on great questions of policy. 
There seems, however, ample evidence that throughout the 
reign of George II. there was an inner cabinet, which, in the 
first instance at any rate, was alone consulted cn the more 
important subjects; while, in the following reign, we know 
from Lord Mansfield that there was both a nominal and an 
efficient cabinet ; and that, while retaining his position in 
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the former, ‘a little before Lord Rockingham’s administra- 
‘ tion he had asked the king’s leave not to sit in the latter.’ 

We have still to consider the most remarkable feature in 
the whole system, the almost entire exclusion of members of 
the House of Commons from every successive cabinet. At 
present several of the great offices of the State are almost 
uniformly allotted to commoners. The chancellor of the 
exchequer is always a member of the House of Commons. 
No peer has filled the office of home secretary for fifty 
years. It is becoming a tradition that the heads of the 
great spending departments and the majority of the secre- 
taries of state should, if possible, be commoners; and the 
minor offices, the Board of Trade, the Local Government 
Board, the Ministries of Education and Agriculture, are 
usually—indeed almost uniformly — filled by members of 
the Lower House of Parliament. The chancellorship, the 
presidency of the council, and the Foreign Office are the 
only places in a modern ministry which are almost exclusively 
reserved for the peerage. In the reign of George IL., on 
the contrary, a commoner was hardly thought good enough 
to fill any of the high offices of the State. We believe that 
we are right in saying that throughout the reign no com- 
moner held the office of secretary of state except Sir T. 
Robinson, to whose appointment we shall refer immediately, 
and the elder Pitt. Mr. Morley says, in his monograph on 
the minister, that ‘it was remarked as an extraordinary 
‘ proof of Walpole’s power that in 1733 he insisted on giving 
‘the post of first lord of the admiralty to Sir Charles 
‘ Wager, though no commoner had been thought worthy 
‘ of that office since the accession of the House of Bruns- 
‘ wick.’ * Mr. Torrens tells us that, after the fall of Walpole, 
‘Sir W. Yonge, having served eight years as secretary at war, hoped 
he would not be forgotten in the day of promotions. . . . In debate 
he- was thought by his contemporaries to have few equals; and 
Pulteney had often given him unstinted praise. Even now, when his 
name has nearly faded out of recollection, the reports of his speeches 
are very good reading. But he was a poor man, had married a plebeian 


wife, and had no rotten borough. How could he expect a seat in the 
cabinet ?’ 


But the most striking instance of the treatment which 


* It is a striking proof of Mr. Torrens’s inability to appreciate Wal- 
pole that he ascribes Sir C. Wager’s appointment to ‘a whimsical 


preference which [Walpole] had just then conceived for vulgar 
merit.’ 
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commoners usually received when George II. was king is to 
be found after the death of Pelham. It became then abso- 
lutely necessary to select some one in the House of Commons 
as the representative of a cabinet composed exclusively of 
peers. Two men there were—the elder Pitt and the elder 
Fox—whose abilities and eloquence placed them far above 
their contemporaries. Pitt, especially, had been a warm 
supporter of Newcastle, and had uniformly treated the duke 
with great, perhaps excessive, deference. He seemed, from 
every point of view, marked out for the leadership of the 
Commons, which Pelham’s death had vacated. But the 
duke had no desire to place any one in that office whose 
abilities would render him independent of himself, He was 
persuaded, indeed, to offer Henry Fox the exchequer, stipu- 
lating, however, that ‘the whole power of the department 
‘ [should rest | unconditionally in his own hands.’ Sach an 
arrangement was obviously unacceptable to any man who 
had any respect for his own abilities or any confidence in 
his own future. Fox refused, as he was probably intended 
to refuse, the offer; and Newcastle was thus enabled to fill 
up the vacant places in the cabinet with Legge, a younger 
son of Lord Dartmouth, who was made chancellor of the 
exchequer, and with Sir T. Robinson, who for many years 
had represented this country at Vienna—a man whose ‘ large 
‘ family and small private income’ promised to make him a 
subservient colleague. Legge, a man of respectable abili- 
ties and character, proved a little too independent for the 
duke, who, it seems, thereupon proposed to replace him 
with Lord Dupplin, a man with no abilities at all. Lord 
Hardwicke, however, had the good sense to see that this 
proposal ‘could not be thought of. All engines of ridicule 
‘ would be set to work. It would give countenance to what 
‘ was propagated, that his Grace would bear with nobody in 
‘ that office but one they would, though opprobriously, call 
‘ an absolute fool.’ 

Even the Duke of Newcastle would hardly have been able 
to suggest the appointment of ‘an absolute fool’ as finance 
minister if the chancellorship of the exchequer had acquired 
the status which attaches to this office now. The man who 
ccntrols the finances of the State occupies a position in a 
modern administration inferior only to that of the prime 
minister; and it is a striking testimony to the importance 
of the office that, since 1830, the House of Commons has 
usually been led by either the prime minister himself 
or the chancellor of the exchequer. But up to 1830 the 
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office was one which was inferior in its rank and inferior 
in its emoluments. There is some difficulty in ascertaining 
the value of a post which was partly paid by fees, but we 
believe that we are right in saying that its remuneration was 
only one-half—or not one-half—-of that of a secretary of 
state. Except, then, on the many occasions when the post 
was held by the first lord of the treasury himself, as it was 
by Walpole, Pelham, Pitt, Canning, and other statesmen, it 
was usually allotted to old men of inferior ability, or young 
men whose capacity was not proved. The chancellors of the 
exchequer in the reign of George II. were Walpole and 
Pelham, who held the office in conjunction with the first 
place at the treasury; Sandys—afterwards Lord Sandys; 
Legge, who has already been alluded to, and Sir G. Lyttel- 
ton, who, Mr. Torrens says, ‘stumbled over millions and 
‘ strode pompously over farthings.’ Even at the commence- 
ment of the present century similar appointments were made 
to the office. Lord H. Petty (Lord Lansdowne) received it 
when he was quite unknown. Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Milnes were offered it almost immediately after their intro- 
duction into Parliament, and, later on, when such men as 
Sir R. Peel and Mr. Huskisson were available, the post was 
filled by Vansittart, ‘ Prosperity ’ Robinson, and Mr. Herries. 
We shall not appreciate the political history of England 
rightly if we do not realise the inferior status which so long 
attached to the chancellorship of the exchequer. In the 
days of George II. its emoluments were, no doubt, thought 
good enough, since it was the only office which a peer could 
not fill,* and the only post in many cabinets which was not 
filled by a peer. 

Thus, then, though government by cabinet had super- 
seded government by prerogative in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the members of each cabinet were 
almost exclusively selected from the House of Lords, and 
were even chiefly recruited from the highest rank in the 
peerage. But the peers did not owe their remarkable 
influence solely to their position in the Upper House. Many 
of them were borough owners as weil as peers. Thus they 
not merely helped to make history by their votes in one 
House; they concurrently controlled politics by regulating 

* With the exception of a few months after Stanhope’s elevation to 
a peerage, in 1717, the chancellorship of the exchequer has uniformly 


been held by a commoner since Walpole’s acceptance of the office in 
1715. 
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the formation of the other. The Duke of Newcastle was 
the most striking example of this kind. Few, if any, men 
in this country have ever held office for a longer period. 
He said himself, in 1760, that he had been ‘in ministerial 
‘ office for thirty-six years.’ Few men, again, have exercised 
greater influence in successive ministries. Yet it is evident 
that the duke’s success was not attributable to his abilities, 
which were only moderate, but to his vast territorial posses- 
sions, which gave him a political influence which he did not 
scruple to exercise. 

Few persons—even among those who have most closely 
studied the history of an unreformed Parliament—have any 
conception of the extent of the duke’s influence. The 
House of Commons largely consisted of his nominees. 
Green, in his ‘ Short History,’ says that ‘the duke at one 
‘time returned a third of all the borough members in the 
‘ House.’ Mr. Torrens, only a little more moderate, declares 
that, in the Parliament of 1754, ‘ Newcastle’s dependents 
‘numbered still two score and ten.’ No minister, however 
strong, could stand without his support. Pitt, to use his 
own words, in 1757 had to borrow ‘the Duke of Newcastle’s 
‘majority to carry on the public business.’ 


‘His Grace of Newcastle’s landed property in several counties,’ 
writes Mr. Torrens, ‘ gave him the nomination of more members than 
any of his social equals; and, from the matter-of-fact turn of his mind, 
he took to the extension of the power it gave him as the surest means 
of securing a prominent place at Court, and an influential one in 
council, At the general election of 1722 five Pelhams rejoiced his 
heart. Sir Philip Yorke and Sir William Gage were returned, to his 
great satisfaction, for Seaford. To his surprise Hastings was lost 
by a single vote; but, on the whole, Sussex acknowledged his sway, 
and portions of Notts, Suffolk, and Yorkshire proved faithful. Thus 
he congratulated himself on being successful in almost all his elec- 
tions.’ 


So far as the smaller places were concerned, the duke’s 
will was law. No one had yet questioned the right of a 
great nobleman to do what he would with his own, and 
such boroughs as Aldborough and Boroughbridge returned 
his nominees as a matter of course. But in the larger con- 
stituencies more elaborate measures were necessary. Mr. 
Torrens says in one place :— 


‘His grace was never weary of electioneering, and kept up a cor- 
respondence with a staff of agents that is truly amazing. . . . Treating 
had not then been advanced to the dignity of a political offence. It 
went on without let, hindrance, or qualm, and was estimated chiefly 
by the prodigality with which it was sustained.’ 
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The duke himself gave a dinner to 1,200 Sussex voters 
during the general election of 1733, and Sir W. Ashburn- 
ham on the same occasion ‘ entertained all the freeholders 
‘in the Rye district, and was about to feed those in the 
‘ adjoining one, that all might drink Mr. Pelham’s health, 
‘ who was present on both occasions. . . . The non-voters, 
‘too, had their bowls of punch.’ The duke’s time at 
Bishopstone during the same election was ‘ spent in nothing 
‘ but canvassing, drink, and brutality.’ 

Lavish expenditure of this kind was more than even the 
duke’s large income could afford. He was frequently so 
pressed for money that the very labourers on his estate were 
unpaid, while his tradesmen—at any rate on one occasion— 
refused to go on serving him. The great political power 
which he enjoyed could only be sustained by continuous out- 
lay ; and the duke, perhaps, considered that the ruin of his 
private estate was not too high a price to pay for an influence 
which kept him in office almost continuously during the 
reign of George II., and which made him twice prime 
minister of England. 

Let us now consider how far the revolution with which 
Mr. Torrens is concerned had proceeded before the death of 
George II. On the one hand, it is evident that the power 
of Parliament had increased, and that the power of the crown 
had diminished. The king no longer presided over the cabinet. 
Sir R. Walpole had made the office of prime minister a fact 
and a necessity, and the growing importance of finance bad 
made it convenient for the prime minister to preside over 
the treasury. On the other hand, parliamentary govern- 
ment was still to a large extent government by the Lords. 
The cabinet was chiefly composed of the representatives of 
a few great families. More than three-fourths of its mem- 
bers were usually peers; one-half of its members were 
selected from among the dukes. The great offices of the 
Household usually carried with them seats in the cabinet. 
Only the inferior offices were, as a rule, reserved for members 
of the House of Commons. The members of that House were 
expected to vote as their patrons required them. Their 
leader was occasionally chosen not on account of his ability, 
but on account of his dependence. In theory, the cabinet as 
it exists to-day had already been constructed. In practice, 
it was constituted in a manner as different from that which 
prevails now as it is possible to imagine. 

One result had, indeed, already ensued from the super- 
session of government by prerogative by government by 
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party. So long as the advisers of the crown were selected, 
not merely nominally, but virtually, by the sovereign, the 
only remedy which Parliament could find for their miscon- 
duct was their impeachment. But so soon as the choice of 
the monarch was limited to men who enjoyed the confidence 
of Parliament, the extreme remedy, which had, perhaps, 
been necessary in an earlier time, fell at once into disuse. 
It became much easier to remove an obnoxious minister by 
a vote of the House of Commons than to arraign him before 
the House of Lords. The fact that the last impeachment of 
a minister on political grounds occurred at the opening of 
the reign of George I. is not an accidental circumstance, 
but the direct consequence of the increasing subordination 
of the cabinet to Parliament. It took, however, a long 
period to establish the collective responsibility of an adminis- 
tration. The fall of a great minister did not necessarily 
lead to the fall of all his colleagues. During the period 
with which Mr. Torrens is concerned, indeed, the members 
of each ministry were almost exclusively chosen from a 
select body of Whig noblemen, some of whom were members 
of every cabinet. According to Todd, indeed, the first 
example of the ‘simultaneous dismissal of a whole ministry 
‘ and their replacement by another’ occurred in the reign of 
George I. ‘ But this alteration took place on account of 
* personal objections entertained by the king to the ministers 
‘of Queen Anne, not because of prevailing opinions in 
‘ Parliament.’ Throughout the reign of George II. there is 
no example of the complete supersession of one ministry by 
another. The student who carefully compares Mr. Torrens’s 
lists will be surprised to find how slight were the alterations 
in the composition of the cabinet which ensued, for example, 
when the Duke of Devonshire succeeded the Duke of New- 
castle, or the Duke of Newcastle succeeded the Duke of 
Devonshire. But the most striking illustration of what we 
are saying occurred on the fall of Sir Robert Walpole—‘ the 
‘ first instance on record of the resignation of a prime 
‘ minister in deference to an adverse vote of the House of 
‘Commons.’ On this remarkable occasion parliamentary 


opinion was satisfied by the fall of the minister. With the 
single exception of Sir C. Wager, the first lord of the 
admiralty, ‘none of Walpole’s colleagues resigned with him,’ 
and Sir C. Wager was subsequently made treasurer of the 
navy. The other alterations in the cabinet involved little 
more than a slight reshuffling of the cards. At least two- 
thirds of the cabinet retained their old offices, Wilmington, 
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who had been president of the council, became first lord 
of the treasury; Harrington, who had been secretary of 
state, became president of the council; Carteret succeeded 
to the vacant secretaryship; Lord Winchilsea replaced Sir C, 
Wager at the Admiralty ; and Sandys, whom Mr. Torrens 
ealls ‘a straightforward, outspoken owner of broad acres,’ 
was made chancellor of the exchequer. In other words, 
the changes in the composition of the cabinet, consequent 
on the parliamentary defeat ofa ministry which had governed 
England for more than twenty years, were not much more 
numerous than those which became necessary a few months 
ago on the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. 

The fact is that party government, in a modern sense, 
hardly existed in the reigns of the first two Georges, because 
one party, represented by a few great Whig oligarchs, 
exercised a practically supreme control over both branches 
of the legislature. The supremacy of the Whigs was first 
broken by the reverses which occurred at the beginning of 
the Seven Years’ War, and which compelled both the king 
and the prime minister to introduce Pitt into the cabinet. 
But, before the war was over, it was overthrown by the 
determination of George III. to govern as well as to reign. 
Disastrous as George III.’s experiment ultimately proved, 
it is fair to recollect that he was only endeavouring to 
restore the power which the crown had notoriously enjoyed 
up to the accession of the House of Hanover, and that, in 
practice, he was struggling, not with Parliament, but with 
afew great noblemen. George III.’s attempt broke down; 
but the Whigs never recovered the position which they had 
occupied in his grandfather’s time, and before twenty-five 
years of the new reign were over, the Tory party, under the 
second Pitt, succeeded in obtaining the predominance 
which they virtually enjoyed for the best part of half a 
century. 

In these circumstances, the ministerial changes which 
took place after 1760 were necessarily more complete than 
those which occurred during the reigns of the first two 
Georges. In the times of George I. and George II. the fall 
of a ministry involved only the supersession of one Whig 
by another Whig, and the inferior pieces on the cabinet 
chessboard had not to be changed, because one white king 
was replaced with another white king. But, after the acces- 
sion of George IIL, the accession of a new ministry meant a 
transfer of power sometimes from the Whig oligarchy to 
the king’s friends, and at other times from Tories to Whigs 
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or Whigs to Tories. Principles, in each case, were at stake 
which affected not the prime minister alone, but the entire 
cabinet. It became gradually the custom for the whole 
Cabinet to stand and fall together, and the collective re- 
sponsibility of the whole ministry became in consequence 
established. 

In his excellent monograph on Sir R. Walpole, a leading 
member of the present Government—Mr. Morley—has said 
that 


‘The principal features of our system of cabinet government to-day 
are four, The first is the doctrine of collective responsibility. Each 
cabinet minister carries on the work of a particular department, and 
for that department he is individually answerable. ... But as a 
general rule every important piece of departmental policy is taken to 
commit the entire cabinet, and its members stand or fall together. The 
second is that the cabinet is answerable immediately to the majority 
of the House of Commons, and ultimately to the electors, whose will 
creates that majority. [The third is that] the cabinet, except under 
uncommon, peculiar, and transitory circumstances, is selected exclusively 
from one party; [and the fourth is that] the prime minister is the 
keystone of the cabinet arch,’ 


Yet Mr. Morley rightly adds :— 


‘Hardly one of these four principles was accepted by Walpole, or 
by anybody else in his time, with the accuracy or the fulness with 
which they are all acted upon at present.’ 


And Mr. Morley is undoubtedly right. The collective 
responsibility of the cabinet for its measures cannot have 
existed at a time when the resignation of a minister upon 
his defeat was not accompanied with the retirement of his 
other colleagues. The responsibility of the cabinet to the 
electors was merely nominal when the majority of the 
House of Commons was composed of the nominees of great 
noblemen and other borough owners. Public men could not 
have made up their minds upon the desirability of securing 
homogeneity in a ministry when they were continually 
endeavouring to imitate Pelham’s example, and found the 
administration on a broad bottom, and, finally, the authority 
of a prime minister could not be said to be assured when 
statesmen were contending that the very idea of a prime 
minister was odious, and prime ministers themselves were 
carefully avoiding the use of the title. 

Though then the period which Mr. Torrens has chosen 
for his labours undoubtedly contains the most important 
chapter in the history of the cabinet, it did not witness 
the full developement of the cabinet as we know it to-day, 
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For this reason, while endeavouring to trace in this article 
the gradual evolution of cabinet government, we have not 
scrupled to travel beyond the text with which Mr. Torrens 
has supplied us. The cabinet which we see to-day, chiefly 
composed as it is of the political chiefs of the great ad- 
ministrative departments, and mainly drawn from the Lower 
House of Parliament, differs widely from the select body of 
great noblemen and prominent courtiers who were grouped 
round the Duke of Newcastle or his brother. The pre- 
eminent authority of the prime minister is no longer a 
subject of doubt or a theme for objection. But the most 
important person and the most important body in the 
State are still never mentioned in any statute ; the names of 
the cabinet are never officially announced ; its proceedings are 
never Officially recorded. And, perhaps, if, at some distant 
age, Macaulay’s New Zealander were to stumble on copies 
of the proceedings of the Houses of Parliament and of the 
statute book of the realm, and from these materials were 
to found a treatise on the constitution of the united 
kingdom during the present reign, he would come to the 
conclusion that ministers were responsible to the Crown, 
and not to Parliament; that the privy council was the 
most important body in the State; and the president of 
the council the leading member of each administration. 
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Art. VI.—1. History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1660. By Samvuet Rawson Garpiner, M.A. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. London: 1894. 


2. The Memoirs of Edward Ludlow, Lieutenant-General in the 
Horse in the Army of the Commonwealth of England, 1625- 
1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters and illustrative 
Documents, by C. H. Fintn, M.A. In 2 vols. Oxford: 
1894. 


3. Oliver Cromwell. By Samurnt Haspen Crurcn. 8vo. 
New York: 1894.* 


NV R. GARDINER has now entered upon another portion of 

his great work. The History of the Great Civil 
War ended with the death of the king in 1649. With the 
publication of the first volume of the History of the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate from 1649 to 1660 he 
begins a history of the third and last part of what is, in 
truth, one single period. The death of Charles I., though 
it dramatically ended for a time monarchy in England, 
and from its startling and decisive character was an occur- 
rence of the highest importance, was yet, after all, but one 
step in the sequence of events which for more than half 
a century was gradually changing the constitution of 
England. We must regard the period from the acces- 
sion of James I. to the Restoration as an epoch during 
which the relations of the sovereign and the people under- 
went a permanent change which was not accomplished until 
there had been for a time a break in the actual existence of 
the monarchy. The majority of those who originally took 
up arms against Charles I. had no enmity to the monarchy, 
nor any desire to set up a republic; they wished only to 
limit the personal power of the king. His death was 
therefore a shock to the majority of the people of the 
kingdom, it was not popular except with his more extreme 
opponents, and it failed in any degree to settle the kingdom 


* We are indebted to an American writer, Mr. Church, for a life of 
Cromwell and a narrative of the political, religious, and military affairs 
of England during his time, which is a careful and dispassionate work, 
based on the English authorities now under review. ‘There is a certain 
novelty in this transatlantic survey of our own history, with a slight 
flavour of the Puritan tradition of New England; and the author 
deserves great credit for his industry, accuracy, and moderation. The 
volume also contains a large selection from Cromwell’s correspondence, 
freed from the extravagant ejaculations of Mr. Carlyle. 
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as Cromwell hoped. On the contrary, it was the deathblow 
to parliamentary government ; it produced a period of national 
chaos, of a republicanism, and then of an unconstitutional 
personal rule, which were supported by the sword, and would 
not have lasted for any appreciable period without it. 

It was certain that sooner or later the monarchy must be 
restored and the constitution be renewed—modified, in- 
deed, but in its main form the same as before the death of 
Charles I. Had it not been for Cromwell’s commanding 
personality, the period of uncertainty would have come to 
an end much sooner than it did, and it is possible that after 
the death of Charles I. the monarchy would have been at 
once continued in the person of his son. Looking back 
after the lapse of two centuries, the attempts to establish a 
republic in England appear obviously futile, and the in- 
fluence which Cromwell exercised upon the course of events 
appears more and more striking. It is this absence of any 
real settlement of national affairs during both the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate which makes them part of the 
preceding period, and renders many of the events which 
occurred during their continuance of really secondary im- 
portance, so far as regards any permanent influence they 
had on the ultimate history of the nation. But it is none 
the less a time which has its lasting lessons, showing as it 
does the powerlessness of political theorists who have no 
popular support, and how a personal rule is nearly always 
evolved out of an age of confused counsels and amid the ruins 
of a broken constitution. It is through this period that Mr. 
Gardiner now undertakes to be our guide, with that same 
accuracy and impartiality which have distinguished his 
previous work. He strikes the keynote of the time on the 
very first page of the book :— 

‘The execution of Charles IL,’ he writes, ‘the work of military 
violence cloaked in the merest tatters of legality—had displayed to the 
eyes of the world the forgotten truth that kings, as well as subjects, 
must bear the consequences of their errors and misdeeds. More than 
this the actors in the great tragedy failed to accomplish, and, it may 
fairly be added, must necessarily have failed to accomplish. It is never 
possible for men of the sword to rear the temple of recovered freedom, 
and the small minority in Parliament which had given the semblance 
of constitutional procedure to the trial in Westminster Hall were no 
more than instruments in the hands of the men of the sword. Honestly 
as both military and political leaders desired to establish popular 
government, they found themselves in a vicious circle from which there 
was no escape. No government they could set up would be strong 
enough to remain erect unless the army were kept on foot, and if the 
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army were kept on foot, popular support would be alienated by its 
intervention in political affairs, and by the heavy taxation required 
for its maintenance. Every serious attempt to rest the government on 
the voice of the nation itself would inure to the benefit of the young 
prince who had not offended as his father had offended, and who 
appealed to those whom he claimed as subjects on other grounds than 
the disposal of an armed force.’ (Pp. 1-2.) 


It was a period of good intentions and of attempts to 
establish permanently a system of government which was 
unknown to and undesired by the English people. Such a 
system would scarcely have had even a trial had it not been 
for Cromwell’s political and military pre-eminence, and for 
the fact that Charles II., by relying for assistance first upon 
the Irish and then upon the Scotch, by alarming the English 
people first by a threatened invasion of their country by an 
Irish army and next by the actual incursion of his Scotch 
allies in 1651, greatly lessened his own chances of a return 
to the throne by this reliance on what were in truth forces 
hostile to the English as a people, and regarded by them as 
national enemies. Cromwell, with his keen common sense, 
expressed what was the view of even those who sympathised 
with the parliamentary cause when, before the Council of 
Officers in 1649, he exclaimed :— 


‘I had rather be overrun with a cavalierish interest than a Scotch 
interest; I had rather be overrun by a Scotch interest than an 
Irish interest, and I think of all this is most dangerous, and if they 
shall be able to carry on their work they will make this the most 
miserable people of the earth; for all the world knows their barbarism, 
not of any religion almost any of them, but, in a manner, as bad as 
Papists. . .. Now it should awaken all Englishmen who perhaps are 
willing enough he [Charles] should have come in upon an accommoda- 
tion ; but now he must come from Ireland or Scotland.’ 


The apathy with which, from Carlisle to Worcester, the pro- 
gress of Charles II. in 1651 was received by the people 
of the districts through which he passed in his invasion, 
shows that Royalists were no more inclined than Parliamen- 
tarians to welcome a king who came to them supported by 
soldiers from Ireland or Scotland. In this volume the story 
of these efforts by Charles II. to regain his throne with the 
assistance of others than the English people occupies a con- 
siderable space, but before we advert to them it is desirable 
to recur to the events which occurred in London after the 
execution of the king in January 1649 :— 


‘On February 1 the remnant of the House of Commons, now claim- 
ing for themselves the name and authority of the Parliament of England, 
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attempted to make its own position regular by resolving that no mem- 
ber who had voted on December 5 that the King’s offers afforded a 
ground of settlement, or had been absent when that vote was given, 
should be allowed to sit until he had recorded his dissent from that 
resolution.’ (Pp. 2-3.) 

This was not a beginning which augured well for a new 
form of government, since it showed no desire to rest the 
new government on the goodwill of all classes, but rather 
to depend on those who were most extreme in their political 
views. Nor were the next proceedings of the Parliament 
characterised by the slightest gleam of statesmanship. Not 
satisfied with the abolition of the monarchy, the Commons 
put an end also to the House of Lords. On February 2 
the House of Peers sent an invitation to the Commons to 
discuss the future government of the country in a joint 


committee, a proposal which was reasonable and business- 
like. But 


‘not only was permission to appear at the bar refused to messengers 
who brought it, but on the following day the Commons resolved to 
take into consideration the position of the other House. On the Sth 
some members—Cromwell being probably amongst them—expressed a 
wish to retain the House of Lords as a purely consultative body, but 
the proposal was rejected by 44 votes to 29, and a resolution “ that the 
House of Peers in Parliament is useless and dangerous and ought to 
be abolished ” was carried without a division. On the 7th a further 
resolution “ that it had been found by experience . . . that the office 
of a king in this nation, and to have the power thereof in any single 
person, is unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety 
and public interests of the people of this nation, and therefore ought to 
be abolished,” was carried, also withouta division. Effect was given to 
these resolutions by the introduction of Acts—the name of Bills being 
now dropped—which were not finally passed till March 17 and 19, but 
under the circumstances the delay was of no importance.’ (P. 3.) 


The result of this step was still further to weaken the 
national support of Parliament by the people, to introduce 
a species of tyranny, and necessarily to cause those who 
were in power to have their real support in the army, 
without which the government could not have existed. 
Instead of the Lords and the king, the Commons hit on 
the idea of a Council of State, to consist of forty-one per- 
sons, some of whom were to be peers. This council ‘ was 
‘to have full executive authority in the management of 
‘home and foreign affairs,’ but since its existence was 
absolutely at the mercy of the Commons, for it came to an 
end in a year unless it were otherwise ordered by parlia- 
ment, it introduced no real moderating or advisory force 
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into the new constitution. If the Parliamentarians had taken 
so mistaken and narrow a view of the constitution as to 
abolish the House of Lords, and to set up a council which 
could have no real independence, it was not likely that they 
would be willing to tolerate among its members any breadth 
of opinion. Accordingly, when the form of engagement to 
be required from the councillors came up for discussion, it 
was resolved at Ireton’s suggestion that councillors ‘ should 
‘declare their approval of the establishment of the High 
‘ Court of Justice, of the trial and execution of kings, of the 
‘abolition of the monarchy and of the House of Lords.’ 
Algernon Sydney rightly objected to the imposition of this 
test, in that‘it would prove a snare to many an honest 
‘man, but every knave would slip through it.’ But, foolish 
as it was to drive away men from the administration who, 
while they did not approve of what had taken place in the 
past, might not be averse to help in the government of the 
country in the present, the imposition of such an engage- 
ment showed a fear of public disapproval of the past acts of 
the Parliament which was calculated to weaken its influence 
in the country. The state of opinion of moderate Parlia- 
mentarians on this subject was exemplified by the attitude 
of Fairfax. Together with four of the peers nominated for 
the council, he was ready to serve the new government, 
but, like them, he ‘refused to approve of past actions which 
‘they had opposed.’ The test was therefore revised, but in 
its second form it was withdrawn on February 23. How 
many members, if any, of the Council took the engagement 
in the revised form is uncertain; but Fairfax did no more 
than promise to be faithful to a republic without king 
or House of Peers. That he took even this engagement 
reluctantly there can be no doubt. His refusal, in June 
1650, to command the army which was to invade Scotland, on 
the ground, first, that it would be a breach of the Solemn 
League and Covenant to invade Scotland, and next, when he 
resigned his command because of ‘ debilities both in body 
‘and mind occasioned by former action and _ businesses,’ 
was, in fact, the sign of an active disapproval of the course 
of political events, and is remarkable evidence of the dislike 
of the nation to the armed republic. It exemplifies the 
strength of the parliamentary position at the beginning of 
the Civil War, and the wide distance which had been traversed 
in a year after the death of Charles I. Mr. Gardiner’s state- 
ment of Fairfax’s conduct throws so much light on the true 
tendencies of events that it must be quoted without diminu- 
tion :— 
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‘ So far as it is possible to draw a conclusion from the past conduct of 
Fairfax, it would seem that up to a certain point his political views were 
identical with those of Cromwell. Both had set out with the idea of 
winning by arms a constitutional settlement in which as much as possible 
of the old Constitution should be preserved in order to secure the safe 
establishment of the new. Both were from time to time convinced that 
one or other portion of the old system must give way, because it had been 
shown to be incompatible with the new. There, however, the resem- 
blance ends. When a forward step had been taken, Cromwell regarded 
it not only as irrevocable, but as one of which the justice ought never 
to be called in question. His mind, in short, was so filled with the 
next problem that presented itself to him that he forgot that he had 
ever had any difficulty over any steps which had gone before. Fairfax’s 
mind was cast in a different mould. Gradually, in 1647 and in 1648, 
he had broken first with the Presbyterian majority and then with the 
King. At each step he convinced himself, just as Cromwell had done, 
that constitutional government was impossible if either the Presbyterian 
majority or the King were allowed to triumph. The expulsion of the 
eleven members, the crushing of the Royalists at Maidstone and Col- 
chester, even Pride’s Purge itself, commended themselves to him as 
things necessary to be done if a worse calamity was to be averted. 
That in all this the persuasions of Cromwell and Ireton counted for 
something is hardly to be denied. It was, however, one thing to be 
satisfied with each act at the time when it was done, and quite another 
thing to be satisfied with their tendency when taken together. Strong 
indications are not wanting that by the end of 1648 Fairfax was dis- 
satisfied with the general result of the work which he had reluctantly 
approved in detail. 

‘If this is anything like a true explanation of Fairfax’s behaviour 
in 1647 and 1648, his subsequent conduct cannot be difficult to explain. 
The tendency of the recent actions of the military power was presented 
to him in the clearest light by the trial and execution of the King, and 
after the first day’s meeting of the High Court of Justice he stood en- 
tirely aloof from its proceedings, though it is possible that he might 
have approved of them if the sentence had been one of dethronement 
or banishment. After the King’s death his action is equally intelligible. 
On the one hand he was ready to do his duty in defending the Com- 
monwealth, the only possible form of government at the time, against 
its enemies. On the other hand he refused to bind himself by taking 
the Engagement to oppose the restoration of a constitutional monarchy 
in the future. 

‘Such a view of political duty may be logically defensible, but is 
certain to lead to practical inconsistencies which, if persisted in, are 
fatal to the self-respect of him who gives rise to them. Inconsistencies 
of this kind are sure to reveal themselves in speech, and it is therefore 
easy to understand how Fairfax may at one time have used language 
capable of being interpreted as acknowledging an obligation to do some- 
thing for the King, and at another time have explained his unwilling- 
ness to attack the Scots on the ground that the English army was split 
into factions, and therefore likely to break asunder in his hands. A 
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mind divided against itself easily falls under the sway of others, and the 
absence of Cromwell and Ireten left the field open to his Presbyterian 
wife and to the Presbyterian ministers whose counsel he sought. For 
a moment it seemed as if there would be opportunity for him to persist 
in his old course, and that he might defend England loyally from a 
Scottish invasion. The resolution of the Council of State to invade 
Scotland put an end for ever to the delusion. To invade Scotland was 
to attack the person of the young King and to shatter those hopes of a 
future constitutional understanding which Fairfax had never at any 
time wholly thrown aside.’ (Pp. 293-295.) 

The obstacle to any such ‘ constitutional understanding ’ 
was for the time not the Parliament, with its wild political 
theories, but the army, with Cromwell at its head. The 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate had their foundations, 
not in the goodwill of the English people, but in the valour 
and military skill which triumphed at Drogheda, at Dunbar, 
and at Worcester. 

But it was one of the ironies of the national situation that 
it was not only moderate men who regarded the state of 
affairs with misgiving ; some of those who had been strenuous 
opponents of monarchical tyranny were equally opposed to 
the rule of the army, which they were keen enough to per- 
ceive was as much a bar to individual freedom as was the 
power of anabsolute king. But their ideas were too visionary 
toenable them to see that there was in the existing temper 
of the people no middle way between the continuance of 
military rule and the return of a Stuart. Lilburne and the 
Levellers were in this position :— 

‘ Advocating direct government by a democratic Parliament and the 
fullest development of individual liberty, the Levellers looked with 
suspicion on the Council of State as a body which might possibly be 
converted into an executive authority independent of Parliament, and 
thoroughly distrusted Cromwell as aiming at military despotism. Well- 
intentioned and patriotic as they were, they were absolutely destitute 
of political tact, and had no sense of the real difficulties of the situation, 
and, above all, of the impossibility of rousing the popular sympathy on 
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behalf of abstract reasonings.’ (P. 33. 


But Lilburne, who had suffered at the hands of the Star 
Chamber, was not the man to fear even Cromwell and his 
soldiers, and he threw himself heartily into an agitation to 
obtain the ‘reappointment of agitators and the revival of 
‘the disused general council of the army, in order that these 
‘agitators might again have an equal voice with the officers 
‘in determining the political action of the army.’ Lilburne 
also asked, in a publication with the suggestive title of 
© England’s New Chains,’ that the Council of State might be 
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superseded by committees of short continuance, frequently 
and exactly accountable for the discharge of their trusts, and 
healso asked that parliament should put in practice the Self- 
denying Ordinance, and pointed out how dangerous it was for 
one and the same person ‘to be continued loug in the highest 
‘command of a military power.’ The book was declared by 
Parliament to be a seditious publication, and to tend to 
mutiny in the army, and its author was to be proceeded 
against for treason. It would be without substantial 
advantage to follow the doings and writings of Lilburne 
throughout that year; the latter, such as the ‘Outery of the 
‘ Young Men,’ were all published with the same end, to pro- 
test, to use his own words, against ‘ the military power being 
‘thrust into the very office and seat of civil authority,’ and 
‘our Parliament put down, and the name and power thereof 
‘ transmitted to a picked party of your forcible selecting.’ 
They are important as showing the feelings of the time and 
the difficulties which lay in the path of the Parliament and 
Cromwell. These difficulties were not lessened when in 
November Lilburne was placed on his trial before a special 
commission at the Guildhall, and was pronounced by the jury 
‘not guilty.’ ‘From every part of the crowded hall a loud 
‘and unanimous shout arose in triumph.’ 


‘The ery of the citizens in Guildhall was substantially identical with 
the cry which eleven years later was to call for a Free Parliameat, and 
thereby to bring about the Restoration. In the meanwhile it might be 
permitted to those who had to face the immediate dangers of the 
situation to ask how the government was to be carried on. It is certain 
that few, if any, of the men in possession of power contemplated a per- 
manent tenure of it at the will of the military commanders. The 
imagined it possible that at no distant time they would be able to retire 
in favour of another Parliament chosen by a new constituency, as free, 
if not quite as democratic, as that which Lilburne declared to be the 
sole legitimate representative of the nation.’ (P. 18%.) 


Lilburne was released by the Council of State ; his acquittal 
showed that there was no probability of national content- 
ment as longas the country was under the inflexible rule of a 
stern and disciplined army. It was the need for such an 
army in Ireland, and subsequently in Scotland, which was the 
true safeguard for the time of the new constitution. 

In truth, the position of the Parliament was humiliating in 
the extreme; a body which had removed a king to give 
liberty to a people was obliged to use the very methods 
against which in his hands it would have been eager to 
protest. Thus, on July 9, it passed a resolution ‘ declaring 
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‘all ministers to be delinquents if they preached or prayed 
‘against the present government, publicly mentioned 
‘ Charles or James Stuart, or refused to keep days of humilia- 
‘tion, or to publish acts and ordinances of Parliament.’ 
This resolution was directed, not against the Royalist, but 
against the Presbyterian clergy, and was an attempt to put 
down criticism of the acts of the government. Such an 
attempt was not only useless but irritating to the country. 
The resolution was passed on July 9, and was followed in 
September by an act based on the same policy of repression, 
which enacted that no book or pamphlet was to be published 
without a license, and enumerated various penalties for 
publishing scandalous or libeilous books. But such an act, 
as is usually the case, did not deter determined men from 
appealing to the people, and it tended rather to whet than 
to weaken the appetite of readers for seditious or critical 
literature. 

‘Tt was easier to pass such an Act than to enforce it. With London 
hungry for writings which would turn the laugh against the Government, 
unlicensed presses easily kept themselves in existence. Of the three 
principal Royalist newspapers, one, “ Mercurius Elencticus,” dis- 
appeared after November 5. The other two, “ Mercurius Pragmaticus ” 
and “The Man in the Moon,” were still in full swing at the end of the 
year. Nor was it easy to stop the flow of political pamphlets directed 
against the Commonwealth. Clement Walker, for instance, issued, 
under the title of “ Anarchia Anglicana,” a second part of his “ History 
of Independency,” in which he virulently attacked the existing Govern- 
ment. On October 24, Parliament ordered the arrest of the author, 
and on November 13, undeterred by its failure in Lilburne’s case, sent 
him to the Tower and ordered him to be tried for high treason.’ 
(P. 194.) 

It is possible that these attempts to gag the press and to 
prevent free speech would have been less resented if it had not 
been for the substantial grievance that the cost of maintain- 
ing the army pressed upon every section of the nation. We 
ought not to set too much weight on what may be called 
the constitutional objections to the policy of Parliament 
when we bear in mind the common-sense dislike to it which 
was created in the mind of every one who had to pay for it. 
The king was dead, and the author of the Civil War was 
therefore no more. Why, then, many a man asked himself, 
should he have to bear the burden of a standing army, 
a weight heavier than had been yet imposed? The troops 
were entitled to free quarter; thus the country felt, as it 
were, in the power of a hostile army :— 


‘On the 6th [of March] the Council of State reported that the army 
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in England should consist of 32,000 men, besides 12,000 for Ireland. 
The pay of both armies would be 120,000/. a month, that is to say, 
1,440,000/. a year. On the 8th Parliament resolved that three-fourths 
of this sum, amounting to 90,000/. a month, should be assessed on the 
counties, and the remainder raised in some manner not yet specified.’ 


(Pp. 26-27.) 


This was an immense sum for the country to find in 
those days, more especially after a period of civil war, 
which had ruined many of the foremost men in England. 
‘The Commonwealth, with its enormous army to keep up, 
‘was in grievous financial straits.’ In April a deputation 
from Parliament went into the City to ask the merchants 
of London to lend some part of the 30,000/. a month which 
was left uncovered by the assessments. But in London 
there was no enthusiasm for the cause of Parliament, as, 
in spite of the arguments which were addressed to the 
meeting, not a penny could be obtained in the City, and 
‘ Parliament had to fall back on hastening the sale of the 
‘deans and chapters’ estates in order to raise the money 
‘required’ (p. 45). It is impossible to doubt that, in such 
a state of affairs, a country monarchical in opinion yet in 
the hands of a weak republican government, annoyed by 
restrictions on all sides on its freedom, pressed to find 
money for a huge army which was always in evidence, 
would scarcely have tolerated the continuance of the non- 
monarchical system had it not been, as we have said, for the 
military prowess of Cromwell in defeating the enemies of 
England in Ireland and Scotland. The difficulties in Ireland 
were, in truth, the opportunity of the republic. 

So early in the year 1649 as January Rupert was at 
Kinsale, in March Charles had decided to go himself to 
Ireland if he could obtain sufficient money for the expedi- 
tion, and at the end of May Ormond and Inchiquin started 
to reduce Dublin with an army of 10,000 men. In July 
Drogheda surrendered to Inchiquin, and on the 24th of the 
same month Monk was obliged to surrender Dundalk to 
the same leader. On June 28 Ormond invited Charles to 
cross over to Ireland, with a view to settle the difficulties 
which he foresaw were certain to arise between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, who for a time had combined to 
obtain possession of Ireland. England was thus menaced, 
if Dublin fell, by a hostile invasion. 

‘The danger of an Irish invasion of England was greater in appear- 
ance than in reality; but history is full of examples of menaces which 
become formidable if they are not met with vigour and decision. 
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Cromwell at least had no doubt as to the necessity of putting an end 
for ever to threats which had been suspended over England since the 
utterance of those hasty words which more than anything else had cost 
Straflord his head. Another Royal Lord Lieutenant appeared to be 
repeating Strafford’s words: “ Your Majesty hath an army in Ireland 
which you may employ to reduce this kingdom.” Yet Cromwell, 
eager as he was to set forth, was still tied to Westminster by his 
financial needs, perhaps, too, by the necessity of assuring himself that 
there was no immediate risk of a Scottish invasion.’ (P. 103.) 


Tt was not till August that Cromwell was able to obtain 
from Parliament the funds necessary for the payment of his 
troops. On the 15th he landed at Dublin, gladdened with 
the intelligence which he received, when on the point of 
embarkation, that Colonel Jones, who was defending Dublin, 
had decisively defeated Ormond’s forces at Rathmines. It 
was time for vigorous measures, and Cromwell was not likely 
to fail in this particular. Dublin alone was in the hands 
of the parliamentary forces, and it was Cromwell’s task to 
end once and for ever the raising of the Royalist standard in 
Ireland. How thoroughly he performed that work is well 
known ; but Mr. Gardiner’s clear and impartial narrative of 
the Irish campaign will remain a sure guide for the student 
of this period. To regard Cromwell’s conduct as evidence 
of high military capacity would be a mistake; he led a dis- 
ciplined and veteran army against undisciplined and some- 
what raw troops; he was supreme in his command, he 
had no dissensions in his ranks to trouble him, and he had 
the sea as his base of operations, from which he could draw 
a permanent supply of munitions of war. Cromwell’s first 
operation was to besiege and capture Drogheda. On Sep- 
tember 11 the place was stormed, and ail who were in arms 
were put to the sword. Historical controversy has raged 
around this act of Cromwell; how it came about is so 
shortly and powerfully described by Mr. Gardiner that 
it is desirable to give his account of it. 

‘Whilst the mass of the defeated garrison fled hurriedly down the 
sloping streets to gain the bridge, Aston and his principal officers, 
followed by some three hundred of the soldiers of the garrison, 
climbed the lofty steep of the Mill Mount, either to seek a refuge or 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could. It is possible that Cromwell, 
heated by the passion of the fight, ascribed their action to the latter 
motive. Cromwell's rages were never premeditated, and it always 
required some touch of concrete fact to arouse the slumbering wrath 
which lay coiling about his heart. Was the struggle, he may well 


have thought, not to be ended after he had burst over wall and en- 
trenchment? At all events, it was not till he reached the foot of that 
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mighty mound that the command to put to the sword all who were 
upon the height above rose to Cromwell’s lips. The law of war as it 
stood then, and long afterwards, authorised him to give the order to 
slay the defenders of an indefensible post, and what better evidence 
would there be that the post was indefensible than that its appointed 
guardians had failed to make good their ground ? 

‘The deed of horror was all Cromwell’s own. ‘Till he spoke the 
words of fate, the soldiers above were breaking down the defences of 
the Mount, and some of them were offering quarter to its defenders. 
Cromwell's order put an end to these proffers of mercy, and with few 
exceptions the Royalists on the Mill Mount were butchered as they 
stood. Aston’s head, it is said, was beaten in with his own wooden 
leg, which the soldiers had torn away in the belief that he had con- 
cealed treasure in it. Still Cromwell’s wrath was not satiated. In the 
heat of action there stood out in his mind, through the blood-red haze 
of war, thoughts of vengeance to be taken for the Ulster massacre 
confusedly mingled with visions of peace more easily secured by instant 
severity. Save at the storming of Basing House, he had never yet 
exercised the rights which the stern law of war placed in his hands; 
but he had one measure for Protestants and another for “ Papists,” and 
especially for Irish “ Papists.”’ The stern command to put all to the 
sword who “ were in arms in the town,” leapt lightly from his lips.’ 


(Pp. 131-133.) 


That Cromwell had some doubts of the propriety of his 
action after he was in a cooler mood is undoubted, though 
he had little difficulty in persuading himself that his 
conduct was right—it would ‘tend to prevent the effusion 
‘of blood for the future.’ That it accentuated the common 
hatred of English and Irish cannot be doubted—that it pre- 
vented more bloodshed is doubtful. Whether it arose from 
premeditation at all is by no means clear. It was, in truth, 
rather the fierce action of a strong temper suddenly rushing 
beyond the power of a will which was powerful at other times 
in control. By the spring of 1650 Cromwell had retaken a large 
part of the eastern side of Ireland, and when, on May 26, 
he returned to England, he left Ireton no greater task than 
to deal with comparatively scattered bodies of the enemy. 
The difficult problem of the government of Treland was in 
no way nearer settlement, but Ireland could no longer, at 
any rate, form a basis for Royalist action against the Com- 
monwealth in England. 

‘To do the Irish justice, not one of the parties which disputed for 
the pre-eminence had seriously aimed at sending forth an army to 
invade England; but they had allowed themselves to be dragged in 
the wake of an Engiish political party, and to threaten even more than 
they were themselves inclined to perform. From the days of Strafford 
to the days of Ormond the apprehension of an irrupticn of an Irish 
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army had weighed like a nightmare on the breasts of Englishmen, and 
what wonder was it that Englishmen roused themselves at last to bring 
the danger to an end? Historians may remember that but for former 
wrongs Irishmen would never have thought of assisting one English 
party or another. Large bodies of men do not even note such con- 
siderations. They see the present danger, and they strike home. 

‘That his policy served to inflame, and not to extinguish, the dis- 
tractions of Ireland was the true ‘curse of Cromwell.” Yet it is 
hard to see how he could have done other than he did. In dealing 
with Ireland, as in dealing with the King, he imposed an emphatic 
negative on a situation which had become intolerable. In England 
there was to be no kingship without good faith. In Ireland there was 
to be no meddling with English political life, no attempt to constitute 
an independent government in the hands of the enemies of the religion 
and institutions of England.’ (Pp. 176-177.) 


The state of Scotland demanded the presence of Crom- 
well in Great Britain. Montrose had made his last campaign 
for his king, and six days before Cromwell sailed for Eng- 
land he had been executed in Edinburgh.* Charles and the 
Covenanters were bargaining with each other. He was 
treating them with low duplicity; they were actuated by 
fanatical folly. Mr. Gardiner occupies a considerable space 
with the narrative of the negotiations between Charles and 
the Scotch throughout the spring. If we venture on a cri- 
ticism of the historian’s difficult task, we should point out 
that too great detail is given to the subject. It exemplifies 
the weak point of Mr. Gardiner’s method—namely, a want 
of the sense of proportion. ‘The double dealing of Charles, 
and the obstinate determination of the Scotch to bring him 
over a king in name, but bound by a most ridiculous and 
obnoxious agreement, the terms of which were as unpalatable 
to the larger portion of those who would be his subjects in 
Great Britain as they were to himself, necessarily brings before 
us a great mass of petty details which have no permanent inte- 
rest or importance. Let us take, for example, the signature 
of the agreement between Charles and the Scotch, which is 
known as the Treaty of Heligoland. It illustrates the amount 
of small facts which have either to be stated seriatim or 
treated in a broader manner : 


‘ At last, on June 11, when the little squadron was anchored in the 
roads of Heligoland, just as the Commissioners were about to declare 
the negotiations broken off, Charles unexpectedly gave way, and signed 
the treaty without making any further difficulty. The only thing left 


* See ‘The Last Campaign of Montrose,’ Edinburgh Review, 
January 1894. 
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uncertain was when and where he should take the oath to the two 
Covenants to which he was now engaged, If he was to bend his neck 
beneath the yoke, it was better to humiliate himself with as few 
witnesses as possible, and he accordingly elected to rid himself of the 
hateful obligation before he stepped on shore. On the 23rd, as soon 
as the ship in which he sailed had cast anchor at Speymouth, he pro- 
fessed his willingness to do what was expected of him. One feeble 
attempt, indeed, he made to save his credit in the eyes of his English 
subjects on board, by asking permission to protest that in taking the 
oath he had no intention of infringing the laws of England, and that 
the Bills which he promised to confirm were not those which, though 
they had already passed the English Parliament, had never received 
the Royal assent and had consequently expired at the death of the 
late King. What Charles asked for, in short, was to be allowed to 
promise to confirm future Bills presented by a future English Parlia- 
ment which might possibly be very moderately Presbyterian, if indeed 
it was Presbyterian at all. He gained nothing by his pleading. In 
the original form of the confirmation of the Covenants he was asked 
to engage to give his ‘“‘ Royal assent to the Acts of Parliament enjoyning 
the same” in his dominions outside Scotland. Additional words were 
now inserted in the margin pledging him to assent to “ Bills or ordi- 
nances passed or to be passed in the Houses of Parliament,” thus 
binding Charles to give a legal position to the Presbyterian system in 
England and Ireland immediately upon his restoration in England. 
Charles at once accepted the position, initialled the marginal correction 
after he had signed the main body of the document, forswearing himself 
before God and man.” (Pp. 264-265.) 


Cromwell had thus arrived in England none too soon. 
We have already seen how certain ostensible scruples pre- 
vented Fairfax from taking command of the army which 
was to invade Scotland. His retirement left Cromwell not 
only the supreme commander of the troops, but, in fact, the 
master of England. 

It would be impossible to follow Mr. Gardiner through 
the minute details of the campaign in Scotland. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1650, Cromwell was victorious at Dunbar; he 
defeated, but did not annihilate, the Royalists. The 
victory caused great joy at Westminster, but it did not 
enable the Parliament to change its policy. It had still to 
look for conspiracies and to find money for the expenses of 
the government, ‘which at this time cannot have been far 
‘short of 2,750,000/., if indeed they did not exceed that 
‘amount’ (p. 417). This was more than three times the 
revenue of Charles I. in 1635, from which it is obvious that 
we need not look much further than the question of taxa- 
tion in order to discover one of the main grounds of 
national unquiet during the period of the Commonwealth. 
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Charles and his badly assorted allies were yet to give 
further trouble to the ruling government in England, and 
in June of 1651 Cromwell and Leslie were again facing 
each other to the south of Stirling. The weakness of Charles 
in relation to England lay not in himself or in his cause, 
but in his allies. Parliament had had no difficulty in 
obtaining any number of picked men—‘ that many thousands 
‘ of even selected men should have rallied to the defence of 
‘the Commonwealth is good evidence that, whether Parlia- 
} ‘ment was unpopular or not, Scottish invaders were still 
‘ more disliked’ (p. 435). 

The anti-Scottish feeling of England was even more 
clearly manifested just before the battle of Worcester, when 
local feeling was so strongly aroused against Charles that 
it produced a corresponding feeling for the time in favour 
of the Commonwealth. Of this sentiment there can be no 
doubt, and it points clearly to the hastiness and impolicy of 
Charles’s action in relying on Scotland for aid rather than 
in waiting for some slower but surer support south of the 


Tweed. 


‘Three thousand militia-men from Essex and Suffolk marched in to 
join Fleetwood, raising the whole English army to some 31,000, A 
smaller party of Worcestershire men secured the bridge at Bewdley. 
Other local forces occupied Ludlow and Hereford. Gloucester was 
securely held, and in Bristol at least the authorities declared for Parlia- 
ment. In Devon 2,000 foot and 200 horse were ready to start. Two 
regiments from Norfolk and two more from Suffolk were on their 
march through Hitchin, and a force cf militia from Cheshire was 
already embodied in the army. In Yorkshire 2,000 men had been 
raised to clear the country of malignants. In London itself, where the 
feeling against the Commonwealth was usually very strong, no less than 
twelve regiments of the trained bands, numbering it may be presumed 
at least 12,000 men, were mustered to witness the burning by the 
hangman of a copy of Charles’s manifesto at the head of every regi- 
ment, an act of contempt which was received with general applause.’ 


(Pp. 441-442.) 


No stronger evidence of the feeling of England could be 
given than is contained in this passage. 

The manceuvres in Scotland ended by the dash for England 
which Leslie’s army made at the end of July; that despair- 
ing move was concluded by the defeat at Worcester, on 
September 3, of Charles and his army, a defeat by which 
the invading army was annihilated as a military force, and 
which ended permanently the alliance between Charles and 
the Covenanters. 
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‘Once more, in Cromwell’s hand, the sword had decided not what 
should be, but what should not be. ‘Two years and a half before it 
had decided that England should not be ruled by a faithless King who 
measured his obligations by the rule of his own interests. Now it 
decided that she should not be ruled by a King who came in as an 
invader. When Charles I. was sent to the block, Cromwell had but 
the support of the army and of a handful of enthusiasts. When he 
shattered the Scottish army at Worcester he had on his side the national 
spirit of England. Even amongst the Royalists themselves the current 
of feeling ran so strong that scarce a man of them would rally round 
the standard of their King as long as it was borne aloft by Scottish 
hands. For the first time the founders of the Commonwealth were 
able to win considerable popular support for their cause. 

‘As far as England was concerned, therefore, Worcester at least 

opened the prospect of a constitutional settlement other than a Royalist 
one. As far as the relations between the three countries were con- 
cerned it was absolutely decisive. England had shown herself strong 
enough to frustrate the attempts of Ireland and Scotland to dictate the 
terms on which her internal government was to be carried on. From 
this verdict of battle there was net, could not, be any appeal. So 
much of Cromwell’s work endured without further challenge.’ 
(Pp. 446-447.) 
The victory of Worcester was, in truth, 2 more momentous 
event than the execution of Charles I. When one king 
died at Whitehall, another, by constitutional usage, suc- 
ceeded him, though for the time he was an exile. But by 
this battle the new king was apparently debarred for ever 
from his throne, the monarchy had come to a de facto end, 
and the Commonwealth appeared firmly established. No 
one at the end of 1651 could have reasonably supposed that 
in ten years’ time the fugitive who was saving his life with 
his ready wit while he wandered over England would recover 
his throne. 

It was natural that some of the most prominent per- 
sons who had taken part in the Scottish invasion should 
suffer death, but it cannot be said that Parliament was 
unmerciful. There was no need that it should be, and it 
was obviously politic not to irritate more than was possible 
the defeated party. But the great constitutional question 
which was urgent was whether or not there should be a 
dissolution and a new parliament representative as nearly 
as might be of the will of the people. The time for a 
dissolution had obviously arrived: the existing parliament 
could well hand back their trust to the country at the 
moment when the Royalists were subdued and the maritime 
power of England was supreme on the high seas. 

The narrative of events during the first two years of the 
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Commonwealth would be imperfect without some reference 
to the sea power of the Commonwealth. We must, there- 
fore, pause for a moment to say a word on this subject, 
since the success which had attended the commanders of 
the fleets of the Parliament had not only helped to make 
the time opportune for an appeal to the people, but done 
much to establish permanently the maritime power of Great 
Britain. 

In the beginning of 1650 Rupert, having escaped from 
Kinsale, had made his way with a string of prizes to 
Lisbon. The danger to English commerce was great, since 
the immunity of Rupert would not only cause loss to 
English merchants, but would enable other European 
nations to prey on English merchantmen. ‘ It was, there- 
‘fore, not with Rupert alone, but with a hostile Europe as 
‘ well, that the statesmen of the Commonwealth had to do.’ 
Blake was accordingly entrusted with the task of putting 
an end to Rupert’s depredations, and of fortifying the 
naval power of England, and at the beginning of March he 
east anchor at the entrance of the Tagus, and commenced 
the blockade of Rupert’s fleet. But he did more than carry 
on operations against the Royalist fleet: he had even orders 
to treat Portugal as a hostile power. After several minor 
operations, Rupert, on September 7, supported by the 
Portuguese admiral, came out to try, with thirty-six ships, 
his fortune. 


‘That morning a heavy fog lay upon the water, and when at last it 
lifted Rupert found himself near Blake’s own ship, two of her consorts 
being not far off. Rupert, as he had so often done on shore, made 
straight for the enemy, bidding his gunners to reserve their fire till 
they were alongside. Blake, on the other hand, made full use of his 
artillery. Down came Rupert’s fore top-mast, but before advantage 
could be taken of the disaster the fog once more enveloped the com- 
batants and put an end to the engagement. On the following morning 
the Portuguese Admiral—so at least Rupert averred—showed no in- 
clination to challenge the supremacy of the sailors of the Common. 
wealth, and the whole of the combined fleet drew back to its anchorage 
within the forts.’ (Pp, 335-336.) 


Having thus prevented the exit of Rupert, Blake decided 
to strike an effective blow against Portugal, one which 
would recall the prowess of the sailors of Elizabeth, and 
would be a sign to Europe that, whatever might be the 
internal difficulties of the Commonwealth, she was deter- 
mined to be united and strong on the high seas. Blake, 
therefore, kept a look-out for the Portuguese fleet from the 
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Brazils, and early on the morning of September 14 twenty- 
three sail were seen on the horizon. 


‘Blake at once dashed at the prey. Laying himself alongside of the 
Vice-Admiral’s ship he fought her for three hours, whilst a gale, which 
made it impossible to work the guns of the lower tier, was howling over 
the tumbling sea. When, at length, the Portuguese commander struck 
his flag, flames were gaining the mastery over his ship, which sank at 
iast, though the greater part of the crew was saved by the English 
sailors. When the gains were counted it was found that seven prizes 
remained in the hands of the victors, having on board no less than 
4,000 chests of sugar and 400 men.’ (P. 336.) 


This was a sufficient warning for the Portuguese king; 
he was only too glad to let Rupert sail away, which he 
soon did with six ships only, committing some depredations, 
and, after some fighting, he and his brother took refuge at 
Toulon with two ships and a prize. Thus the Royalist power 
at sea was as effectually destroyed by Blake as it was on 
Jand by Cromwell. On February 15, 1651, Blake received 
the thanks of Parliament for his achievements. 

‘He had done more than successfully blockade Lisbon or break up 
Rupert’s piratical fleet. He had completed the revolution in naval 
warfare which had set in since the victory over the Armada—the 
revolution which substituted fleets entirely composed of ships per- 
manently in the service of the State for ships most of which were the 
property of merchants impressed or hired for the occasion. The navy 
of the future which had been sketched out in the ship-money fleet of 
Charles I. was brought into working order in the hands of Blake. 
That much of his success was due to the Council of State and to the 
Admiralty Committee in which Vane was the leading spirit, it is 
impossible to deny; but it is to Blake that the credit is due of keeping 
in high efficiency the delicate organisation entrusted to his care. Of 
the miseries to which sailors were compelled to submit in the days of 
Charles I, no trace remained. Officers and crews co-operated heartily 
under a chief whom they trusted, and the loyalty which resulted 
showed itself in the efliciency which can never be produced by 
mechanical means.’ (P. 340.) 


This is not the whole story of the actions of the parlia- 
mentary admirals, but space will not allow us to follow 
further some lesser achievements of Blake and Penn. We 
have told enough to show how greatly abroad the credit of 
England had increased, so that foreign as well as domestic 
affairs combined to make the end of 1651 a fitting moment 
for the election of a new Parliament. 

Cromwell clearly saw that the time for this had come. 

‘Whatever may have been Cromwell’s part in softening the treat- 
ment of the Scottish prisoners, there can be no doubt of his eagerness 
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to use the patriotic fervour called out by the invasion to settle the 
Commonwealth on a broader basis. His reappearance in Parliament 
was followed by a renewed attempt to deal with the question of a 
new representative, and on September 25 ii was resolved by 33 to 26— 
Cromwell and Scott acting as tellers for the majority—that a bill 
should be brought in to fix a time for the dissolution of the existing 
Parliament and for the calling of a new one. Such a bill was accord- 
ingly brought in on October 8. On the 14th it passed into Committee.’ 
(P. 471.) 

In private as well as in public Cromwell had no hesitation 
as to the line of policy to be pursued, and, ‘ with the sup- 
‘ port of his officers, warmly urged his colleagues in Parlia- 
‘ment not to throw away a chance which might not offer 
‘itself again.’ But there were many causes which tended 
against the dissolution which thus appeared imminent. 
Some members were doubtful of their re-election; others, 
who had been guilty of malpractices by taking bribes from 
Royalists to obtain a modification of the fines which had 
been imposed on them, had little inclination to place them- 
selves in the power of a new Parliament. Some members, 
too, feared to take a leap in the dark. It was not certain 
that the Royalist cause might not find among the new mem- 
bers a substantial section of supporters. The result was a 
compromise, since it was settled that the date for the general 
election should be November 3, 1654. Thus ‘the Parlia- 
‘ mentarians, on the one hand, dropped the design of per- 
‘ petuating their own position in the next Parliament. On 
‘ the other, Cromwell and the officers had been compelled to 
‘ abandon their demand for an immediate dissolution.’ This 
demand was, in truth, as much in the interest of Parliament 
and of parliamentary government as in that of the public 
at large, and by what was in fact a refusal of the right of 
the people to be consulted, Parliament was strengthening 
the position of the army, and doing its best to place the 
country more completely under a military rule, which now 
might, by an appeal to the people, have come to an end. 

‘The opportunity of appealing to the nation for support at a time 
when, in consequence of the Scottish invasion, it was more favourably 
disposed to the Government than it had been at any time since the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, passed away for ever. There 
was, indeed, something to be said for the opinion that the Common- 
wealth had more to gain by a prolonged course of well-doing—by 
popular reforms and popular administration—than by relying on the 
most brilliant victory in the ficld. Yet, after all, the question must 
even then have arisen whether such energy was to be expected from 
an effete and partially corrupt body, out of touch with the nation and 
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dreading to submit its action to the judgement of the people. If not, 
the army was there to exact the fulfilment of the task undertaken. It 
was significant of danger that for the first time since Pride’s Purge 
had Parliament and army taken opposite sides, and that there were to 
be found men who predicted that the army would sooner or later use 
the sword to enforce its will.” (Pp. 475-476.) 
The refusal of a dissolution left the country in a state of 
uncertainty, dependent immediately on the actions of a 
worn-out Parliament which had recently over and over again 
shown a want of statesmanlike perception, and more dis- 
tantly,{but not less certainly, on the will of a single man, to 
whom the army was devoted. For if Parliament 
‘failed to realise Cromwell’s expectations, its members would do well 
to remember that his devotion to any cause had never been without 
limitations, and that, long-suffering as he was, he had more than once 
in the course of his life been swept away by strong emotion to dash 
to the ground the institutions or the men whose guardian in all honesty 
he had professed himself to be.’ (P. 477.) 
It is at this critical and interesting point—at the end of 
November 1651—that Mr. Gardiner leaves us for the time. 
We pass from his work to that of a man whose Memoirs 
illustrate vividly the events which Mr. Gardiner places 
before us in detailed order. Almost contemporaneously with 
Mr. Gardiner’s new volume there has been published another 
edition of ‘ Ludlow’s Memoirs,’ a necessary addition to our 
present historical literature of the seventeenth century. For 
nearly two centuries they have been one of the main 
sources of our knowledge of the great Civil War, of the Com- 
-monwealth, and of the Protectorate, and if their accuracy 
has in modern times been impugned, and some mistakes in 
them have been corrected, we must not forget that for 
our ancestors they formed a most coherent and readable 
history of this period, in days before modern historians had by 
patient study and careful investigation been able to recon- 
struct the narrative of this memorable epoch. But, though in 
some respects Ludlow’s story has been shown to be inaccurate, 
the general truth of it has never been attacked. Some in- 
accuracies were not surprising when we remember that it 
was not a diary, like that of Pepys, kept day by day, but a 
work written some time after many of the events which it 
describes had occurred. On the other hand, it is a vivid nar- 
rative full of numerous details, without which we should 
fail to follow the real character of the Civil War and of subse- 
quent public events; and it isthe natural expression of astrong 
personality deeply interested in national affairs, from which 
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we are able to appreciate more vividly than by the most 
skilful description of the historian some phases of the state 
of public feeling. The very completeness or accuracy of 
Mr. Gardiner’s histories has, in fact, made the spontaneous 
expression of Ludlow’s views—his prejudices and his sus- 
picions—more interesting and more valuable, for we are not 
now likely to overrate their historical importance, though, 
at the same time, they bring before us the actual feelings 
and views of an important section of the people. The 
publication two years ago of the ‘ Memoirs of the Verney 
‘ Family’ threw further light on the state of public opinion, 
by bringing us, so to say, into intimate relations with a 
family and a society chiefly on the king’s side or in sympathy 
with moderate opinions. In ‘ Ludlow’s Memoirs’ we have 
brought before us the feelings and opinions of a man of the 
most commonplace and ordinary mental capacity—an ardent 
Parliamentarian, narrow in his judgements, uncompromising 
in his views, thoroughly honest in political action, but 
utterly unable to appreciate the difficulties of a great 
national crisis, and regarding all who looked before and 
after—who were, in tact, statesmen—with suspicion, as 
betrayers of the national cause. 

But, before saying anything further on the material to 
be found in these Memoirs, it is well to recall their 
history and that of their writer. For the former purpose 
we cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Firth in 
his introduction to these two volumes :— 


‘Ludlow’s Memoirs were first published in 1698, six years after their 


printed at Vevay. A third volume containing the post-restoration 
part of the Memoirs followed in 1699. Since that date they have been 
frequently reprinted. A second English edition appeared in 1721-22, 
unless it is simply the first edition with a new title-page. In 1751 an 
edition in three duodecimo volumes was published at Edinburgh, and 
during the same year also an edition in one folio volume edited by 
Richard Baron. These were followed in 1771 by a fifth in quarto, 
which Lowndes terms the best edition. A French translation of the 
first two volumes was published at Amsterdam in 1699, and a second 
edition in 1707 in three volumes. They were included in 1827 in 
Guizot’s “Collection des Mémoires relatifs 4 la révolution d’Angle- 
terre.”’ (Introd. p. i.) 

This statement sufficiently explains the history of this 
work in the past, and, as Mr. Firth truly says, ‘These 
‘numerous reprints are sufficient proof of the historical 
‘ interest of Ludlow’s work ;’ and he adds, ‘ The justification 
‘of this edition lies in the fact that it is the first to 





author’s death, in two octavo volumes, said on the title-page to be- 
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‘restore a number of passages suppressed by Ludlow’s 
‘editor, and the first containing critical and explanatory 
* notes, and adding the letters of Ludlow.’ 

This is perbaps a somewhat narrow view to take of the 
new edition. Weshould be the last, indeed, to undervalue the 
importance of restoring suppressed passages in a memoir of 
this character, or of adding critical and explanatory notes by a 
master hand; for, after all, accuracy is the first of historical 
virtues, and there can be no doubt that it is one of the chief 
merits of the modern school of historians that it recog- 
nises the value, and indeed the necessity, of accuracy of 
details. But the popular value of this edition, if we may use 
the term, is that it places ‘ Ludlow’s Memoirs’ before the 
reader and student of the day in a form which makes them 
capable of easy perusal, so that there can be gathered from 
them the general feeling of the time, and the real opinions 
of the writer, representative, as we have said, of a re- 
markable section of the people. It may be very well to 
know that the story of Cromwell’s drive in Hyde Park is 
given also by Thurloe and Vaughan, and to be reminded 
that the ingenious Marvell, with a courtier’s aptitude, turned 
it to poetic account. But, after all, it is much more to the 
point to have the story in readable form at our elbow, and to 
be able from it to understand the savage anger with which 
the Irreconcileables, in 1655, regarded Cromwell’s position, 
and to appreciate his masterful nature, even in his pleasures. 
The anecdote is short, and it is not amiss to recall it :— 

‘In the meantime,’ says Ludlow, ‘ Cromwell having assumed the 
whole power of the nation to himself, and sent ambassadors and agents 
to foreign states, was courted again by them, and presented with the 
rarities of several countries ; amongst the rest, the Duke of Holstein 
made him a present of a set of gray Friezland coach-horses, with which 
taking the air in the Park, attended only with his secretary Thurlow, 
and guard of Janizaries, he would needs take the place of the coach- 
man, not doubting but the three pair of horses he was about to drive 
would prove as tame as the three nations which were ridden by him; 
and therefore not contented with their ordinary pace he lashed them 
very furiously. But they, unaccustomed to such a rough driver, ran 
away in a rage and stop’d not till they had thrown him out of the box, 
with which fall his pistol fired in his pocket, tho without any hurt to 
himself; by which he might have been instructed how dangerous it 
was to intermeddle with those things wherein he had no experience.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 397.) 

A story such as this is not a mere entertaining curiosity 
of history; it is a revelation of character and of opinion, 
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Cromwell getting up on the box to drive three pairs of 
horses shows us the overflowing energy of the man. 


‘So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star.’ 


The ‘ restless Cromwell’ of Marvell’s Horatian ode is no 
mere poetic figure when we see the Protector driving his 
own coach. In the angry phrase of Ludlow, too, ‘ not 
‘ doubting but the three pairs of horses he was about to 
‘ drive would prove as tame as the three nations driven by 
‘ him,’ we see expressed at once the vexation and the im- 
potence of men who, while they disliked the Protector’s 
policy, were powerless to prevent it, and were full of contempt 
for the people who could submit to his rule. But to return 
to these Memoirs. We have spoken of the several editions 
which have been published. ‘The exact date at which they 
were written will probably never be known, nor is it, after all, 
particularly important that it should be. There is suffi- 
cient evidence to fix the date approximately. ‘The opening 
‘sentence shows that he began to write after the Restora- 
‘tion, and in all probability some time after the Restora- 
‘tion;’ and, later on, the editor observes, ‘The Memoirs 
‘end abruptly with the year 1672, and the latter period 
‘ has all the air of a contemporary record. . . . From these 
‘ different indications it may be inferred, in the absence of 
‘ better evidence, that the Memoirs were probably written 
‘between 1663 and 1675.’ When we bear this fact in 
mind, it is not surprising that, as far as details are concerned, 
Ludlow’s narrative of the Civil War was necessarily inac- 
curate; it was the mere recollection of past events noted 
down in after years when far from friends and home. And it 
must be confessed that, however little we may agree with 
Ludlow’s very extreme opinions, no reader of these Memoirs 
will ever fail to feel sympathy for a man who was obliged 
to live in exile for a long period of his life. For, if ever 
there was an honest man, and a patriot at heart, it was 
Ludlow. Born in 1617, at Maiden Bradley, the son of Sir 
Henry Ludlow, head of an old Wiltshire family, educated 
at Oxford, and then a member of the Inner Temple, Ludlow 
was one of those men who might be expected to be adhe- 
rents of the king. His adhesion to the popular cause, 
to a certain extent at first, through the vigorous par- 
tisanship of his father, shows how deeply society was moved 
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against the pretensions of the king. In the early part of 
the Civil War Ludlow’s gallant defence of Wardour Castle 
brought him prominently into notice; but he never 
achieved any position as a soldier, nor, indeed, after he 
became a member of parliament, did he show any of the 
qualities of a debater or a statesman. His public reputation 
was gained by his social position, his obvious honesty of 
purpose, and his obstinate adherence to his own narrow 
views. He was one of the judges of the king; in 1651, he 
went to Ireland as second in command, and his narrative of 
the campaigns in that country describes with full reality, 
‘far better than any formally accurate record ef sieges and 
‘military operations,’ the character of the war, and the 
temper in which it was prosecuted. 

But though Ludlow did his work in Ireland in a busi- 
nesslike manner, and when he had to deal with the Irish 
in a fair spirit, his duties did nut require more than the most 
ordinary military knowledge, and he never showed any signs of 
statesmanlike gift. This narrative is absolutely bare of any 
suggestion or observation showing the least gleain of appre- 
ciation of the problems which lay before any English govern- 
ment in Ireland. It is the work, not so much of a soldier, 
or even of a politician, as of a chief constable, of an intelli- 
gent police officer set to deal with a criminal class without 
prejudice and without feeling. Thus, when the [vish were 
practically overcome, in 1652, he had occasion to visit the 
garrison of Dundalk, and on his return to Meath he 


‘found a party of the enemy retired within a hollow rock, which was 
discovered by one of ours, who saw five or six of them standing before 
a narrow passuge at the mouth of the cave. The rock was so thick 
that we thought it impossible to dig it down upon them, and therefore 
resolved to try to reduce them by smoak. At{ter some of our men had 
spent most part of the day in endeavouring to smother those within by 
fire placed at the mouth of the cave, they withdrew the fire and the 
next morning supposing the Irish to be made uncapable of resistance 
by the smoak, some of them with a candle before them crawled in to 
the rock. One of the enemy who lay in the middle of the entrance 
fired his pistol, and shot the first of our men into the head, by whose 
loss we found that the smoak had not taken the designed effect. But 
seeing no other way to reduce them, I caused the trial to be repeated, 
and upon examination found that tho a great smoak went into the 
cavity of the rock, yet it came out again at other crevices ; upon which 
I ordered those places to be closely stopped and another smoak made. 
About an hour and a half after this, one of them was heard to groan 
very strongly, and afterwards more weakly, whereby we presumed 
that the work was done; yet the fire was continued till about midnight, 
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and then taken away, that the place might be cool enough for ours to 
enter next morning. At which time some went in with back, breast 
and head-piece to prevent such another accident as fell out at their 
first attempt; but they had not gone above six yards before they found 
the man that had been heard to groan, who was the same that had 
killed one of our men with his pistol, and who resolving not to quit 
his post, had been upon stopping the holes of the rock choaked by the 
smoak. Our soldiers put a rope about his neck, and drew him out. 
The passage being cleared, they entred, and having put about fifteen 
to the sword, brought four or five out alive, with the priest’s robes, a 
crucifix, chalice, and other furniture of that kind. Those within pre- 
served themselves by laying their heads close to a water that ran 
through the rock. We found two rooms in the place, one of which 
was large enough to turn a pike; and having filled the mouth of it 
with large stones, we quitted it, and marched to Castle Blany, where I 
left a party of foot, and some horse, as I had done before at Carrick 
and Newry, whereby that part of the county of Monaghan was pretty 


well secured.’ (Vol. i. p. 327.) 


Ludlow obviously made no attempt to induce these un- 
fortunate Irish to surrender; he treated them as a gardener 
would a nest of wasps: he smoked them into a stupor and 
killed them, regarding the incident as trivial and ordinary. 
This oceurrence vividly illustrates the temper in which the 
pacification of Ireland was carried on, for the excesses of 
Drogheda and Wexford were repeated in unremembered 
hamlets. 

After the death of Ireton, in November 1657, Ludlow 
became the acting commander-in-chief in Ireland until the 
arrival of Fleetwood in the following October. In 1655 he 
was suspended from his command for regarding the expul- 
sion of the Long Parliament as a fatal blow to the freedom 
of the nation. He had become as bitterly opposed to what 
he considered as Cromwell’s personal ambition as he had 
previously been to the pretensions of Charles. 

The narrowness of Ludlow’s mental views, and his utter 
incapacity to recognise the qualities of a statesman, are 
vividly exemplified in this antagonism to Cromwell. Having 
once made up his mind that Cromwell was actuated by a 
personal ambition, he never seems to have endeavoured to 
consider if this hastily formed opinion was right; he re- 
garded every act of Cromwell as a move for his aggrandise- 
ment, and, what is more astonishing, he does not seem always 
to have a correct knowledge of Cromwell’s public conduct. 
This latter error may possibly be merely the result of a 
lapse of memory, and Ludlow may, writing a good many 
years after the events he described in some parts of his 
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Memoirs, have been unintentionally incorrect. Thus he 
suddenly breaks off from his narrative of events in Ireland 
in 1653, a narrative which is the more valuable since no one 
had a better knowledge than he who was on the spot, to 
enlarge on Cromwell and his ambition. 


‘General Cromwell had long been suspected by wise and good men ; 
but he had taken such care to form and mould the army to his humour 
and interests, that he had filled all places either with his own creatures, 
or with such as hoped to share with him in the sovreignty, and 
removed those who foreseeing his design, had either the courage o1 
honesty to oppose him in it. His pernicious intentions did not discover 


themselves openly till after the battel at Worcester, which in one of 


his letters to the Parliament he called The Crowning Victory. At the 
same time when he dismissed the militia, who had most readily offered 
themselves to serve the Commonwealth against the Scots, he did it 
with anger and contempt, which was all the acknowledgement they 
could obtain from him for their service and affection to the publick 
cause. In a word so much was he elevated with that success, that 
Mr. Hugh Peters, as he since told me, took so much notice of it, as to 
say in confidence to a friend upon the road in his return from Worcester, 
that Cromwell would make himself king. He now began to despise 
divers members of the house whom he had formerly courted, and grew 
most familiar with those whom he used to show most aversion to; en- 
deavouring to oblige the royal party, by procuring for them more favour- 
able conditions than consisted with the justice of the Parliament to 
grant, under colour of quieting the spirits of many people and keeping 
them from engaging in new disturbances to rescue themselves out of 
those fears, which many who had acted for the king yet lay under; 
tho at the same time he designed nothing, as by the success was most 
manifest, but to advance himself by all manner of means, and to betray 
the great trust which the Parliament and good people of England had 
reposed in him. ‘To this end he pressed the Act of Oblivion with 
so much importunity, that tho some members earnestly opposed its 
bearing date till after some months, as well in justice to those of that 
party who had already fined for their delinquency, that others as 
guilty as themselves might be upon an equal foot with them, as that 
the state might by that means be supplied with money, which they 
wanted and that such who had been plundered by the enemy might 
receive some satisfaction from those who had ruined them, yet nothing 
could prevail upon the General; and so the Act was passed, the 
Parliament being unwilling to deny him any thing fur which there was 
the least colour of reason.’ (Vol. i, p. 344.) 


It was a right step on the part ofa statesman, since Charles 
was dead and the monarchy overthrown, to endeavour to put 
anend to the animosity between the Parliamentarians and 
the Royalists, and to obtain the co-operation of all classes in 
establishing some new form of government. An act of oblivion 
was a necessary step to this end, and yet Ludlow regarded 
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this policy of Cromwell as a means ‘ to advance himself and 
‘to betray the great trust reposed in him,’ though he does 
not explain in what way it would advance him, nor how a 
trust to obtain the liberty of his country was violated by 
bringing to an end the prosecution of a defeated party which 
would soon degenerate into persecution. Again, Ludlow’s 
statement that Cromwell dismissed the Militia after the 
battle of Worcester ‘with anger and contempt’ is wholly 
incorrect. Mr. Firth rightly calls attention on this point 
to Cromwell’s well-known letter, written after the engage- 
ment, in which he speaks of it as ‘for ought I know a 
‘crowning mercy,’ and goes on to praise the Militia ‘for 
‘their singular good service, for which they deserve a very 
‘high estimation and acknowledgement.’ A general could 
hardly speak in higher terms than these, so that in this 
matter of fact Ludlow is quite inaccurate. But the 
passage quoted from his Memoirs can be matched with 
others of a similar kind. That, however, which we have 
given is sufficient to show that, regarded as a history, 
Ludlow’s narrative is open to grave suspicion on all points 
in which his prejudiced opinion of Cromwell comes in, and 
whenever his fixed views are likely to affect his judgement. 
This narrowness of view, united to a resolution bordering on 
obstinacy and to a very upright character, naturally made him 
a centre round which others, equally prejudiced and narrow- 
minded, could collect. It is thus easy to see how he could 
gain a certain public reputation, and how he could be a 
trouble and an annoyance to Cromwell, and yet, at the 
same time, not an opponent of any real importance. ‘In- 
‘capable de comprendre les événements et les hommes’ is 
one phrase that Guizot uses to describe Ludlow. It is apt, 
and it is sufficient to explain Ludlow’s incapacity, except in 
the matters which required no more than a strict sense of 
duty, honesty, and some little power of practical organisa- 
tion on clearly defined lines. Thus he is interesting rather 
as a type of a class of men than for his own personality, for 
the light which he throws on the difficulties in the way of 
any definite settlement of the nation after the death of 
Charles, and, indeed, of the forces which brought about that 
death. But had he not been induced to write a memoir of 
his times, Ludlow’s place in history would have been infini- 
tesimal; for he had no qualiiication, military or civil, to 
enable him to rank with the greater figures on the parlia- 
mentary side. 

On Ludlow’s return to England he was imprisoned for 
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six weeks in Beaumaris Castle, and later he was kept in a 
position of political disability—sufficient to render him 
harmless to Cromwell’s government, yet, at the same time, 
to leave him in a measure a free man. Cromwell’s attempts 
to induce him to approve of his government wholly failed, 
for the personal element was too strongly visible in it. 


‘« Pray then,” said he |Cromwell] in one interview,“ what is it that 
you would have? May not every man be as good as he will?) What 
can you desire more than you have?” “It were easy,” said I, “to 
tell what we would have.” “ What is that, I pray?” said he. “ That 
which we fought for,’’ said I; “ that the nation might be governed by 
its own consent.” “T ara,” said he, “as much for government by con- 
sent as any man; but where shall we find that consent? Amongst 
the Prelatical, Presbyterian, Independent, Anabaptist, or Levelling 
Parties?” I answered, ‘ Amongst those of all sorts who had acted 
with fidelity and affection to the publick.” Then he fell into the com- 
mendation of his own government, boasting of the protection and quiet 
which the people enjoyed under it.’ (Vol. ii. p. 11.) 


Here we have a vivid picture of the difficulties by which 
the Protector was surrounded, and the impossibility of per- 
suading theorists like Ludlow that, so leng as the nation 
was flourishing, it was immaterial that the form of govern- 
ment was not purely republican. The tyranny under which the 
people had suffered having been destroyed, Cromwell’s prac- 
tical mind could not tolerate the opposition of theorists like 
Ludlow, any more than he could the prating of a parliament 
or the intrigues of the late king—each in turn he swept out 
of his way, only to find new difficulties arise, and from 
among those who had been the foremost in the fight. The 
result of this antagonism to the Protector on the part of 
Ludlow was that not until after Cromwell’s death was he 
able to re-enter Parliament. The year 1659 is that in which 
Ludlow was most prominent in public affairs, for from the 
death of Cromwell to the Restoration he took a leading part 
in the national crisis, showing at once a genuine patriotism 
and a complete inability to control or to influence the 
various forces around him. In July 1659 the Parliament 
gave him the chief command in Ireland, where he remained 
till October. ‘During his stay he was chiefly occupied in 
‘the reorganisation of the army, displacing officers of Crom- 
‘wellian sympathies, or promoting staunch republicans.’ 
As soon as he returned to England he set to work to bring 
the army and the Parliament to terms. His main object 
was ‘ to prevent the vessel of the Commonwealth from sink- 
‘ing. Ludlow had taken up arms against Charles I. 
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because he considered that the king was trying to govern 
England ‘as a god by his will,’ and because he would not 
consent that ‘the nation be governed by force like beasts.’ 
After helping to overthrow Charles, he had seen another 
personal government arise, and he had thus, remaining 
always an enemy to autocratic rule, opposed the Protector 
as he had opposed the king. ‘This,’ he said of Cromwell’s 
government, in his interviews with the Protector and his 
Council after his return from Ireland in 1655, ‘seems to me 
‘to be in substance a re-establishment of that which we 
‘all engaged against, and had, with a great expense of 
* blood and treasure, abolished.’ (Vol. i. p. 435.) Now Charles 
and Cromwell were both gone; but the storm which the 
great Protector could not rule was not likely to be calmed 
by an honest, but narrow-minded, man like Ludlow. Con- 
stitutionally and politically, the nation was in a state of 
chaos; the only determining force was, as it must be in 
such circumstances, a disciplined army. Ludlow, though 
a soldier, was politically as deeply opposed to the tyranny 
of an army as he was to the despotism of a king. He 
was a republican in theory, and under king, Protector, 
and army his sole object was to establish a pure republic. 
But, however well intentioned, he had not a single quality 
which would enable him to evolve and establish a constitu- 
tion out of these opposed and confused elements. Drifting 
into the deliberations of the army, when the latter, in 1659, 
had decided to summon a new parliament, ‘and many 
‘ difficulties arising amongst them touching that matter,’ he 
attempted to formulate a constitutional scheme :— 


‘I proposed to the Council officers that the essentials of our cause 
might be clearly stated and declared inviolable by any authority what- 
soever, and that in case any differences should hereafter arise between 
the Parliament and the Army touching those particulars or any of them, 
a certain number of persons of known integrity might be appointed by 
the Council finally to determine the matter. ‘The Council having without 
much difficulty agreed to this proposition, I presumed to proceed farther : 
and being fully persuaded that if such a power were conferred upon 
honest and disinterested persons, it would give more satisfaction to 
good men, and better provide for the public safety, than to have the 
final decision of all things left to a mercenary army, I adventured to 
give in a list of one-and-twenty persons for that service, who should 
be called Conservators of Liberty. Then we went upon the debate of 
such particulars as should be referred to their cognisance and judgment, 
which were as followeth :—1. That the Government should not be altered 
from a Commonwealth by setting up a king, single person, or House of 
Peers. 2. That liberty of conscience should not be violated. 3. That 
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the army should not be diminished, their conduct altered, nor their pay 
lessened without the consent of the major part of the Conservators.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 172.) 

The next step was to settle the list of these Conservators, 
and this was fatal to Ludlow’s constitution-manufacturing. 
The army naturally, in view of the third of the above condi- 
tions, wished to have their own partisans on the tribunal. 
The result may be told in Ludlow’s own words :—- 


‘Here my patience,’ he says, ‘began to leave me, and I told them 
openly that, seeing they intended only to carry on a faction, and to 
govern the nation by the sword, I resolved to have no more to do with 
them, and thereupon refused to give in my billet upon the names of 
the six or seven persons that were last proposed; but they completed 
their number, and in the next Public Intelligence caused the names of 
these one-and-twenty persons, whom they had elected, to be published 
to the world, with notice of their resolution to summon a new parlia- 
ment, thinking thereby to please the people.’ (Vol. ii. p. 174.) 


The only possible and practical mode of putting an end 
to a disastrous constitutional confusion was that finally 
adopted by Monk, and confirmed by the good sense of the 
nation at large—the restoration of the monarchy under 
constitutional safeguards. Such a solution of existing dif- 
ficulties was one which Ludlow never could have proposed 
or sanctioned. But even his well-meant attempts to arrange 
a settlement palatable to the army, in confirming a republic, 
help to show us the absolute impossibility of any other end 
to the existing confusion than that which was finally adopted 
by the more statesmanlike of the military leaders. Upon 
the failure of this attempt Ludlow hastened back to Ireland, 
where a conspiracy had broken out to deprive him of his 
authority. No sooner was he there than he heard that he 
had been accused before the Long Parliament, and removed 
from his command in Ireland. This was the very irony of 
fate: he who was the most theoretical of republicans was 
accused by the Parliament which he was anxious to establish. 
He had not only failed to complete satisfactory negotiations 
with the army, but he had lost the goodwill of the adherents 
of the Commonwealth. 

‘The result of all his attempts at mediation,’ says Mr. 
Firth, ‘had simply been to make him suspected by the 
‘ adherents of the Parliament, without gaining him the con- 
‘ fidence of the leaders of the army” (i. xl). He was now 
a mere cypher, and was pushed on one side: in the Conven- 
tion he could (acting still with perfect consistency) only refuse 
to vote against sending commissioners to Charles II. He 
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was obliged to see another Stuart ascend the English throne, 
and to regret the wasted years of bloodshed and destruc- 
tion. In August 1660,‘ just as the government published a 
‘ proclamation offering three hundred pounds for his arrest, 
‘he succeeded in escaping to France.’ From this time 
Ludlow took no part in English politics. He was, though a 
powerless exile, regarded with the greatest suspicion, and 
even dread, by the government at home. 


‘Amongst the exiles there were abler heads than his, but Sydney 
and St. John had drawn back when the time came for shedding the 
King’s blood. ‘Toffe and Whalley and Ilewson were soldiers as good 
as Ludlow—perhaps better—but they had supported the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and Desborough was too near akin to the Protector. But 
through good and evil fortune Ludlow had remained faithful to re- 
publican ideals, his devotion had never hesitated, his constancy never 
been seduced. Therefore the few stern fanatics, whom no reverses could 
teach and no odds dismay, regarded him as their destined leader. His 
unbending obstinacy had become a virtue. The ficld was lost, but “ the 
unconquerable will” Jinked with the “courage never to submit or 
yield,” might yet overthrow the triumphant and careless conqueror. 
Ludlow possessed these qualities, and they did not perceive how much 
he lacked. He had not the fertility in resources, the readiness to seize 
opportunities, the skill to organise conspirators, the willingness to head 
forlorn hopes, which make a good leader of revolts. Ilis courage was 
rather active than passive in its nature, and his mind was slow to adapt 
itself to new situations. But as yet neither the republicans had dis- 
covered that their hopes were hollow, nor the government that their 
fears were unfounded. How much the government feared him the 
State Papers and State Trials show. Not a plot was discovered 
for the next few years but he was reported to be at the head of 
it. Spies continually reported that he was hiding in England, 
and zealous officials that they hoped to arrest him. Twice during the 
autumn of 1660 his capture was actually announced. In October 
1661 he was said to be lurking in Cripplegate, ready to head 
an attack on Whitehall. Forty thousand old soldiers were to rise in 
arms, and in a few days, whispered his partisans, Ludlow would be 
the greatest man in England. In July 1662 he was expected to head 
a rising in the western counties. In November people said he had 
been seen at Canterbury, disguised as a sailor, and Kent and Sussex 
were scoured to find him. Meanwhile the real Ludlow travelled 
peaceably through France, visiting, like an ordinary tourist, the sights 
of Paris, and noting the peculiarities of the French nation. He re- 
marked on the dirtiness of Louis the Fourteenth’s palace, and critically 
inspected his stables, contrasted the numbers of the clergy and the 
poverty of the peasants, and complained that the wines of the couniry 
did not agree with him. At last he reached Geneva, and took lodgings 
in the house of an Englishwoman, where, he says, “ I found good beer, 
which was a great refreshment to me.” But as he did not find himself 
sufficiently secure in Geneva, he removed in April 1662 to Lausanne, 
and thence in the following September to Vevay.’ (Vol. i. p. xlii.) 
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Mr. Firth, immediately before this quotation, says that 
Ludlow was ‘dangerous to the English Government,’ and 
proceeds to justify this statement by the words which we 
have given. But, though he was undoubtedly regarded as 
an important leader of the more ardent republicans, Ludlow 
was not the man to become a successful conspirator. No 
one was ever less capable of overthrowing a government by 
plots and secret schemes. His nature was open; his 
hostility was marked, but it was that of a soldier. If he 
had tried to be a conspirator, he would not have succeeded, for 
he possessed neither cunning nor finesse, neither the in- 
stincts of a successful leader nor the pliant readiness of the 
useful assistant. Thus, when he was urged by his friends 
in 1666 to repair to Paris to aid in formulating measures 
with the Dutch and French, with a view to the re-establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, he showed a positive disinclina- 
tion to have anything to do with the matter. Again, at a 
much later period Nathaniel Wade, one of the Rye House 
conspirators, writes, in his confession in reference to a visit 
which he paid to Ludlow in 1683 with a view to obtain his 
co-operation in attempts against the English Government: 
‘ [did speak with Colonel Ludlow as I was desired, but found 
‘him no wayes disposed to the thing, saying he had done 
‘his work he thought in the world, and was resolved to 
‘ leave it to others.’ 

However strong his sympathies may have been for a 
republic, such a man could not be dangerous to an esta- 
blished government as long as he was merely an exile in a 
distant land. Of this exile Ludlow writes freely, and his 
account of his own life abroad and that of his friends is the 
best description which exists of a phase of life which forms 
a part of the series of events which are gathered within 
the period of the Rebellion and the Restoration. 

One noticeable thing in this portion of Ludlow’s Memoirs 
is that no word of regret for his absence from home, no re- 
pining at the ill-fortune which had condemned him toa 
useless exile in the best years of his life, can be found in his 
narrative. He appears to have accepted his lot with a 
serenity born of a commonplace and narrow practicalness, 
and not of the resolute determination to endure evils, which 
cannot be overcome, of a man of wide sympathies and 
thoughtful mind. He does not write down a word of sor- 
row, just as he does not pen a single reflection on his own 
position or on English or foreign affairs, and his narrative 
shows how a transparent honesty of purpose, united to some 
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stiff resolution, but without the help of any more mental 
capacity than that possessed by any sensible farmer or 
tradesman, can in times of national crisis raise a man to a 
position of considerable importance. 

In the same way, when the estates of those who had 
escaped from England were forfeited, he chronicles the fact 
in a quite impersonal manner, though it deprived him of 
all his landed property; the only note of bitterness is con- 
tained in the final commentary: ‘ But the Duke of York, 
‘upon whom these confiscated estates were bestowed, must 
‘ be supplied by any means.’ * 

When the revolution of 1688 occurred, it appeared as if 
the time had come for Ludlow to return to England and to 
end his days at home. Ten years only were wanting to 
complete the half-century since Whitehall had seen the 
execution of Charles I.; most of the actors in the scenes 
which immediately preceded and followed that tragic event 
had passed away; younger generations had grown up, new 
questions had arisen in public affairs, the constitution of 
England was changed; ‘but public feeling still regarded 
* the regicides with horror, and only a small section even of 
‘the Whigs were willing to tolerate the presence of one of 
‘ their leaders on English soil.’ Ludlow arrived in England 
in August 1689; in November a motion was carried in the 
House of Commons for an address to the king to issue a 
proclamation for his apprehension. Thereupon he again 
left England, and returned to Vevay, and here he died in 
November 1692—‘I] était entré républicain dans le parle- 
‘ ment, il mourut républicain sur les bords du lac de Genéve.’ 
* Mr. Firth gives in a note some of the disposition of Ludlow’s 


property, from which it appears that the Duke of York did not obtain 
any of his estates. 
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Art. VIL.—Life and Letters of Hrasmus. Lectures delivered 
at Oxford, 1893-4. By J. A. Froupr, Regius Professor 
of Modern History. London: 1894. 


A FEW weeks only after the sheets of this volume had 

passed through the press, the fading eyesight of their 
venerable author was finally closed indeath. It was pre-emi- 
nently an instance of jfinis coronat opus, the apt choice of 
a congenial subject for a series of lectures—first and last—in 
an academic course remarkable for its non-academic lustre 
and greatness. The careful painting and fixing in a long 
gallery of portraits, the last and most masterly of many 
similar artistic creations, were in themselves enough to 
fascinate English historical students. Whatever they might 
allege as to the historian’s career, they could hardly refuse 
to concede the beatitude which the Roman historian cha- 
racterised as an accompaniment of some kinds of death. 
Besides this opportunity, as the Romans designated the exact 
coincidence of more or less correlated events, the Professor’s 
‘legacy,’ so to speak, has other attributes. It marks, like 
the high-water line on the sand that tells of the furthest 
reach of the flowing tide, the close of a long and illustrious 
life. It sets the official stamp of our highest seat of learn- 
ing on a scholar’s course, commenced not only indepen- 
dently, but in healthy antagonism to its own effete tradi- 
tions of forty years before. It brings to a final culmina- 
tion intellectual tendencies and religious aspirations which 
animated their author’s whole life. It reproduces in a 
special vicarious embodiment, like an historical painting 
which symbolises the present in the guise of the past, a 
character of thought and energy which the author regarded 
as the loftiest altitude of human attainment. Lastly, it 
is the legacy of a writer gifted with a wealth of talent and 
historical erudition, set forth, too, in a form and dress of 
singular beauty—a treasure not in itself without imperfec- 
tions, but undoubtedly contained in no ‘ earthen vessel,’ but 
in a repository, so to speak, of rare and precious material, 
uniquely adapted for its special purpose. 

Few English authors of the first rank are better known 
in the main incidents of their lives than James Anthony 
Froude. Two causes may be held to account for this. The 
main incidents of his life are of an unusually striking kind, 
and, secondly, he possessed to a most marvellous extent the 
faculty of permeating his writings with his own personality. 
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No matter what the form of his work might be, or how 
varied its subjects, almost every page of his writing—just 
as every yard of a manufacturer’s textile fabric—is stamped 
with the Froude trade-mark, ‘without which ’—as if he 
would have warned his readers—‘ none is genuine.’ There 
is either the brief allusion to the personal incidents of 
his life, there is the emphatic reproduction of some well- 
worn conviction ; or taking it in its most unobtrusive form, 
there is the clear, delicate incisive style which attests the 
author no less tacitly and gracefully than forcibly and un- 
deniably. Hence his writings—histories, essays, novels-—— 
may be said to contain, in an inseparable blend of personal 
author and impersonal subject-matter, his own autobio- 
graphy. Whether Professor Froude’s life is likely to be 
written we have no means of knowing; but of one thing 
we feel certain—in few cases among our foremost literary 
men is a formal biography more needless. Unconsciously 
he has depicted his own life—the interaction of thought and 
feeling—even more fully than the external framework of 
event and historical fact and progress, but limning both 
one and the other with a combined insight and accuracy 
which leave little to be desired. 

James Anthony was the youngest son of the Venerable 
R. H. Froude, Archdeacon of Totnes and Rector of Dart- 
ington, in Devonshire, in which parish James was born, 
April 23, 1818, his two elder brothers, each of whom at- 
tained a certain degree of eminence, being Richard Hurrell, 
and William Froude. The early home of the brothers de- 
rives its name from the most picturesque of the South 
Devon rivers, and it is interesting to remember that James 
Anthony derived that sensitively artistic perception of 
scenery which afterwards distinguished him from the 
wooded ravines and lovely meanderings through wild glades 
of gorse and heather which mark the devious course of the 
Dart from the moor to the sea. Not only his novels and 
‘colonial works,’ but even the more sober pages of his 
histories and essays, attest the power and energy combined 
with a masterly sense of beauty which he employs in de- 
picting fair scenes of Nature. It might not be carrying the 
association of ideas too far if we connected the carefully 
elaborated, limpid, and musical style of the author with the 
clear, translucent, rhythmic flow of the river. In the intel- 
leetual crucible of the genuine thinker all whose ideas are 
permeated with a profound and uniform sense of beauty, the 
reduction of notions, facts, and comparisons, perhaps a 
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little divergent at starting, to a uniform and harmonious 
assimilation of beauty is an operation not only possible and 
natural; it is a proof anda test of vigorous, homogeneous 
intellectual life. 

Of his home life Professor Froude gives us a charming 
description in that graphic piece of autobiography contained 
in the fourth volume of his ‘Short Essays,’ and entitled 
‘ The Counter-Reformation in Oxford.’ Thus describing the 
average type of country parson at the beginning of the 
century, he says: 





‘Our own household was a fuir representative of the order. My 
father was rector of the parish. He was archdeacon, he was justice 
of the peace. He had a moderate fortune of his own consisting chiefly 
in land, and he belonged therefore to the “ landed interest.” Much of 
the magistrate’s work of the neighbourhood passed through his hand. 
If anything was amiss, it was his advice which was most sought after, 
and I remember his being celled upon to lay a troublesome ghost.’ 

After a home training common in those days to the sons 
of country gentlemen, young Froude was sent to Westminster 
School, whence in 1857 he left for Oxford, entering the college 
(Oriel) which was destined soon to become the centre of the 
new schcol of thought. With the leaders of this school young 
Froude came, through the intervention of his brother Hurrell, 
into contact with Keble, Pusey, and the other leaders of 
the Tractarian movement, then stirring into active life, espe- 
cially with the foremost of them all, John Henry Newman. 
The influence of the last-named thinker, considering the 
source and direction of the incidence, may be regarded as 
the most remarkable episode in the intellectual and religious 
life of Froude. Students of scientific psychology, and its 
bearing on the religious changes and convulsions in great 
and sensitive souls, might be expected to evince some 
wonder at an access of feeling and sympathy which the 
remaining mental course of Froude certainly gave them no 
reason to expect. One main feature of his earliest thought 
was the combination of intellectual restlessness, a profound 
sense of religion as in some way a truth and a fact, to- 
gether with a feeling of mental independence and self- 
reliance. He was on the road which might have led, with 
almost equal directness, to a slavish supernaturalism or 
to a peevish denial of the most elementary truths of 
religion. It was on the side of supernaturalism that he 
was taken captive by the religious fervency and intel- 
lectual potency, however wayward and one-sided, of New- 
man. In distinction from the authors he had read, from 
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the teachers at whose feet he had hitherto sat, Froude found 
a thinker who paraded his religious doubts and trials, if not 
with gusto, at least without any attempt at disguise. He 
posed as an inquirer after truth, as one who had to search 
in order to attain—in short, he was to Froude the theoretic 
sceptic, the character which has been recently claimed for 
him by Huxley and others, and which has not a few parallels 
in the history of philosophy. 

But Froude’s Newmania was happily of no long duration. 
Like a few others of the stronger intellects among Newman’s 
temporary adherents, Froude was ensnared by the glamour 
of the leader’s ingenuity in the consideration of religious 
difficulties, and by a perverted application of logic to theolo- 
gical questions at the same time. The sentimentalisin 
which appreciated Newman’s depth of religious feeling helped 
to negative it in Froude’s own religious conformation. The 
force or energy was akin, but the disciple gave it a different 
direction from the master. What Newman largely limited 
to his own personal relation with Deity Froude extended, 
and withal intensified, to his relations with humanity. Here 
too was ample room for sentiment, for unbounded sympathy, 
for profound tenderness—the divergence from the too ex- 
clusively theological attitude of Newman to a position which 
made man and moral duties and interests the prime objects 
of human regard and sympathy. Mr. Froude was not an 
irreligious man, still less an agnostic; he had, indeed, no 
reverence for creeds or ceremonies; but we have seen him 
many a time follow, in the simplicity of a village church, 
with devout earnestness, the office of the sanctuary in which 
he had ceased to serve; and family prayer was never want- 
ing in his household. 

Reverting to Froude’s academic career, he took in 1840 a 
second class in classics, and in 1842 he won the Chancellor’s 
prize for an essay on ‘ The Influence of Political Economy on 
‘ the Moral and Social Welfare of the Nation.’ Aboutthe same 
time he was elected a Fellow of Exeter College. Now also 
appeared overt signs of a profonnd intellectual and religious 
struggle which first broke him off from Newmanism, and 
not long afterwards had the effect of sundering him from the 
Church and the University. He published in 1847, under the 
pseudonym of * Zeta,’ a book called ‘The Shadows of the 
* Clouds.’ It consisted of two stories, which described with a 
marvellous faculty of introspection, and no little graphic 
power, varying phases of mental and religious doubt. Its 
readers, carefully scanning between the lines, had no difficulty 
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in reading the unknown author’s autobiography, and the 
book even now is not without interest as illustrating some of 
Froude’s erratic and wayward speculations. But in point of 
general literary excellence as well as penetration, metaphysic 
and self-analysis, this first-fruit of Froude’s pen was sur- 
passed by a much better known work, ‘The Nemesis of Faith.’ 
As manifesting a determinate stage in the mental develope- 
ment of a modern freethinker, contemporary with Froude 
and probable sharer in his speculations, this work possesses 
no small importance. It exhibits the collision which it is 
conceivable might exist between the traditional orthodoxy of 
the Church of England and what may be called the instincts 
and processes of Nature and Reason. Written with amazing 
power and with a glow of passionate rhetoric, it reveals the 
intellectual ferment now progressing in Froude’s mind, the 
Sturm und Drang which probably every man of talent must 
be conscious of passing through in the earlier stages of his 
intellectual struggle when it might be said of him as Tenny- 
son said of Arthur Hallam :— 


‘He fought his doubts and gathered strength.’ 


Froude’s ‘Nemesis of Faith’ justified in one sense its 
ominous title. It was the Nemesis of the career he had up 
to this date planned out for himself. He was dismissed 
from his fellowship, and he at once relinquished his deacon’s 
orders which he took in 1844, and definitively abandoned 
the Church. 

Froude’s mental progress had taken for so long an in- 
dependent course, attended by a gradually widening gap 
between his position and the traditional theology of the 
Church, that the final severance caused much less pain 
than might have been expected. Of course his whole 
after-life now took another direction. He resolved to 
dedicate it to literature, and commenced writing for the 
‘Westminster’ and other periodicals. In after-life he was 
wont to regret, as he once informed the writer of these 
lines, his determination to adhere exclusively to literature, 
though few Englishmen will feel anything but pride and 
gratification at a resolve which has enriched our language 
and literature with products which the world will not 
willingly see die. In accordance with this determination 
he set to work on an elaborate ‘ History of England, from 
‘the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada.’ 
The limits, however arbitrary in appearance, sufficed to 
mete and include a period of English and Continental 
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history almost sensational in its diversiform commotions 
and controversies. Froude’s method of treatment, its 
excellences and defeats, have long obtained their meed of 
praise and blame. Among other critical estimates, English 
or Continental, this Journal gave the successive instalments 
of the book as they appeared the notice to which they 
seemed to be entitled, so that we need not expend time 
in rewriting a series of verdicts and critical judgements, all 
of which have long been approved by the best judges of 
our time. Froude’s ‘ History’--to sum up finally the 
verdict of our age, and, we hesitate not to add, of pos- 
terity-- will long hold a place in our literature for qualities, 
partly of excellence, partly of demerit, which we may well 
hold to be unique. 

We may claim for it that incomparable simplicity and 
flexibility, that purity and clarity of style, which has made 
it a masterpiece of pure historical English. In no work of 
our time has the power of the English tongue, its un- 
rivalled capacity for pictorial and descriptive writing, its 
rhythmic and musical force when moved by passion and 
stimulated by rhetorical energy, been more amply demon- 
strated. In none has an English author succeeded in 
attaining that combination of brilliancy with transparent 
clearness which distinguishes the masters of French descrip- 
tive and historical writing. It would indeed seem that his 
models of style were oftener classical and modern French 
than contemporary English. But Froude’s own methods 
were marked by painstaking and industry of the most 
unwearied kind. He once told the author of these remarks 
that while writing the earlier volumes of his ‘ History,’ and 
therefore before his style acquired that fixedness and 
maturity which it ultimately came to possess, it was no 
uncommon thing for him to erase a sentence some half a 
dozen or more times before he was assured that it could 
attain no higher degree of the plasticity, clearness, and 
directness which he wished it to embody and convey. In 
connexion with Froude’s masterly style was his keen per- 
ception of historical points and occasions which gave room 
for and even demanded graphic and picturesque description. 
In this faculty he was rivalled only by Macaulay—indeed it 
may be doubted whether in some respects Froude was not 
the greater master of the two, for he had strength without 
mannerism and point without antithesis. 

In other qualities of the historian Froude has been 
not more successful in reversing long-formed traditional 
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verdicts of posterity than Carlyle was in the similar case 
of Cromwell; and the fortune which has attended these 
two illustrious writers cannot be deemed encouraging to 
those who would fain resuscitate characters which the Muse 
of History has, after due trial, sentenced to death. At 
the same time, inasmuch as this theory of historical cha- 
racter-writing has again to come before us in connexion 
with Erasmus, we must be allowed to suggest that more 
might be urged in justification of Froude’s opinion than 
is commonly alleged. That it was simply and only a self- 
willed opposition to the judgement of history—the effort 
of a man who has wilfully started a paradox to maintain 
it—is of course futile. Whatever else he may not have 
been, Froude was certainly a man of the world, with varied 
and large experience of humanity in every grade, as well 
as of the way in which specific human actions are evolved 
from particular motives or the tendencies of tie general 
character. A mere self-stultifying embodiment of obstinacy 
such as readers of his ‘ History’ have supposed him to 
portray in Henry VIII. would be an impossible monster— 
a wanton contradiction of all human experience. 

The theory or principle which sanctioned Froude’s por- 
trayal of Henry VIL. and certain other historical characters 
was what might be termed the contemporary motives, inten- 
tions, and judgements of history-makers. Instead of regarding 
history as a texture or web of events, sequences, and human 
characters, which should be tested by after-results, Froude 
thought it should be estimated only by the motives and 
aims of those who took part in its making. Thus his ideal 
Henry VIII. was the young prince whom Erasmus knew 
and flattered—affable, ingenuous, cultured and refined, the 
patron of learning and learned men—sympathising with 
religious freedom, and a foe to excessive religious dogma, 
whom the great Rotterdam scholar eulogised as the prince of 
the greatest promise in Europe. His self-reliance, occasion- 
ally taking the form of waywardness and obstinacy, was, in 
reality, only the firmness needed to put down the monks, 
and to keep the encroachments of the Papal Curia at arm’s 
length. If the waywardness sometimes took the ugly form 
which it did in the atrocious murder of More and Fisher, 
we must accept it as the extreme to which even a wholesome 
principle might sometimes inadvertently extend. 

This theory of history seems to have been the animating 
principle of all Froude’s historical writing and speculation, 
as it was also Carlyle’s. Contrasted with the usual one 
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which estimates historical actions and characters by their 
results, by the goodness or badness of the actor’s motives, 
it may be called the immoral theory. Froude reverts to it 
again in his ‘Erasmus’ as the true standpoint from which 
the events of the great scholar’s life and times should be 
estimated. The passage is worth noting, as it throws an 
afternoon glow of reflected light on his early historical 
method, and his historical works of forty years ago :— 

‘The politics of Europe do not concern us here. We must continue 
to look through the eyes of Erasmus at courts as they arose with the 
future course of things concealed from him. This is the way to 
understand history. We know what happened, and we judge the 
actors on the stage by the light of it. They did not know. They 
had to play their parts in the present, and so we misjudge them always. 
The experience of every one of us whose lives reach a normal period 
might have taught us better. Let any man of seventy look back over 
what he has witnessed in his own time. Let him remember what was 
hoped for from political changes or wars, or from each step in his 
personal life, and compare what has really resulted from these things 
with what he once expected—how when good has come, it has not 
been the good which he looked for; how difficulties have shown them- 
selves which no one foresaw ; how his calculations have been mocked 
by incidents which the wisest never dreamt of—and he will plead to 
be judged, if his conduct comes under historical review, by his inten- 
tions and not by the event.’ (Pp. 270-271.) 


We need say no more on the historical method so graphi- 
cally described in this as in other eloquent passages in 
Professor Froude’s writings. That the theory—in contrast 
and comparison with other modes of reading the lessons of 
history and the characters of those whom history has rendered 
famous has nothing to allege for it—we should not dream of 
maintaining. It certainly is free from the temptation of 
interpreting the lessons of history by ex post fucto know- 
ledge of subsequent events, and so reading the knowledge 
of the future into the present. It is one singular outcome 
of Professor Froude’s ‘ History’ that it has contributed, 
more than any other work in the language on the same 
subject, to start the question of the true meaning and 
object of historical writing. Ever since the publication 
of his magnum opus the question has been continually 
asked without receiving an adequate or at least exhaustive 
reply, What is the proper and truest function of the 
historian? Is he supposed to stand like a lifeless but in- 
scribed block of marble over the grave of the Past—a dead 
record and exponent of dates and documents; or one who 
reproduces by merely mechanical agencies the characters of 
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the illustrious history-makers, the statesmen and warriors 
of bygone centuries? Undoubtedly this does not appear 
in itself a very high function, nor, on the other hand, 
dare we claim a very exalted superiority as the vivacious 
delineator of the period he claims to portray for the 
historian who passes, so to speak, the events of the past 
through the mould of his own personality, with all its 
shortcomings and prejudices, its human likes and dislikes. 
Whatever additional interest is obtained by this ‘ personal 
* equation,’ this infiltration into the past of a certain pro- 
portion of the individual essence—of a Froude or Carlyle, 
it is dearly purchased by the subordination of Tue, with its 
overpowering greatness, to its puny human recorders—the 
subjection of an historical painting to the pigments and 
brushes by which it was achieved. 

Froude’s labours during the composition of his ‘ History’ 
were diversified by various essays and reviews. One, which 
attracted a good deal of attention, was his ‘ Essay on the Book 
‘ of Job,’ which was afterwards republished in a separate form. 
In common with others of his short essays, especially with 
the series of letters or papers above quoted, on the ‘ Counter- 
‘ Reformation at Oxford,’ this has a peculiar attraction, as 
indicating the religious questions and problems which had 
for Froude a most fascinating interest throughout the whole 
of his life. These occasional essays were afterwards collected 
and published in four volumes, which contain some of the 
finest passages in his writings, and the most important 
contributions to his intellectual, political, and religious 
creed. We need not, however, stay to consider them here. 
On the most important of them-—those that touch his 
religious creed—we shall have something further to say 
when we come to his ‘ Erasmus,’ when his determinations on 
such subjects will have the greater weight, as contained, 
and thereby specially emphasised, in the last-written work of 
his life. 

Another branch of literary activity for which his broad, 
diversified scholarship, his keen sensitiveness in all such 
attributes as style and expression, his large acquaintance 
with modern languages and the literatures pertaining to 
each, well qualified him, was his editorship, whether as chief 
or subordinate, of periodicals. Thus, he took charge of 
Fraser’s well-known monthly from about 1860 to 1872. All 
who had acquaintance with him in this capacity—and the 
writer of these lines may boast himself to be of the number 
=-will bear willing testimony to his unfailing courtesy, his 
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sympathetic consideration for young beginners, his scru- 
pulous care to point out defects in style, especially in 
pruning down or wholly eliminating grandiose expressions, 
ill-chosen flowers of rhetoric, &c., and to cultivate a chaste, 
simple, dignified style. As to the object of the magazine, 
the editor’s aim was to make it as much as possible an organ 
for novel and profound thought, with as much diversity and 
light matter interspersed as might help its forward move- 
ment; though whether in practice the magazine was so over- 
weighted with gravity, philosophical and literary, that, like 
the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariot, their ruling spirit ‘ drave 
‘ them heavily,’ is a suggestion that has been made, albeit 
we have no right to make it. 

A lecturing-tour in the United States, which he took in 
1872, may be taken as the commencement of that foreign 
and colonial moiety of Froude’s career as an English literary 
statesman which at one time excited such a lively interest 
among his countrymen. The fame of his ‘ History,’ his essays, 
and his other literary works, had preceded him, and his tour 
was on the whole completely successful. He possessed, 
indeed, most of the qualities of the accomplished lecturer. 
Besides a deportment of earnest and philosophical gravity, 
a clear, resonant voice, a distinct emphatic utterance, a 
dramatic power of expression, conjoined with quiet but 
appropriate gesture, gave to his graphic periods and pictu- 
resque descriptions just that chaste emphasis that best 
suited them. The exciting element, however, was sup- 
plied in this first lecturing-tour in greater quantity than 
was needed by Froude’s controversy with Father Burke, who 
took umbrage against the anti-Irish—it would be better to 
describe it as anti-Fenian—tone which marked the lecturer’s 
political views. 

We may regard it as a recognition of general historical 
principles, that had become more and more markedly con- 
servative, that in 1874 Lord Carnarvon gave him his first 
colonial appointment by sending him to South Africa to 
inquire into the causes of the Kaffir insurrection. This 
mission, followed by other expeditions and journeys to 
Australia, the West Indies, and other colonial possessions, 
led to the publication of a short series of works on the 
colonies, marvellous for their picturesque power, but signi- 
ficant no less for the occasionally erratic and perverted criti- 
cism of English colonial statesmanship. To be classed with 
these, though preceding them in point of date, as equal in 
graphic and descriptive power, as well as in an untrust- 
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worthy estimate of the implicated policy of English states- 
men and responsible ministers, was his ‘ English in Ireland,’ 
published in 1874. 

Of Froude’s life-long friendship with Carlyle, and its out- 
come when he became in due time the literary executor 
of the prophet of Chelsea, we need here say nothing. 
Froude’s conception of biography had, it is true, long been 
before his countrymen. Already his gallery of historical 
portraits had been fairly filled by kings and queens, states- 
men and authors, drawn from a large circuit of history and 
literature, both sacred ard profane. His readers had long ago 
got to recognise the sensational characteristics and processes 
of the scene-painter—the loud, vivid colouring—the likeness 
whose striking properties were insured by exaggerating 
features already too prominent—but they had not quite 
realised what the effect of this historical caricaturing would 
be on a contemporary portrait. The centuries that inter- 
vened between Henry VIII. with his companion portraits 
of the ‘ History of England’ gallery and the present day did 
not exist in the case of Carlyle, and hence the sensa- 
tionalism that length of years might have subdued 
assumed a grotesque and repulsive aspect. Those who 
possessed sufficient insight into the historian’s methods 
were therefore not astonished when they came to read his 
‘ Life of Carlyle;’ but the general public, who had no such 
keenness of perception or faculty of generalisation as to 
formulate a theory of historical method, were proportion- 
ably grieved and scandalised at Froude’s ‘Gallery of 
‘ Carlylean Portraits,’ and the commotion it created caused 
a considerable literary uproar in society. 

We have purposely deferred until we could bring it into 
juxtaposition with the last work of his life—his ‘ Hrasmus,’ 
that of all his remaining writings to which it bears the 
greatest resemblance—his monograph on Cesar. In many 
respects, especially as regards plan and method, the ‘ Caesar ’ 
prepares the way for the great teacher of the Renaissance. 
In both works the task Professor Froude set before himself 
appears to be, exceptis excipiendis, as nearly as possible alike. 
In both cases the characters to whose literary reconstruction 
and development the Professor had devoted no small 
measure of time had been invested with an outline which 
was partly a halo, partly an indistinct fog or mist of 
enveloping glamour. It was his aim to dissipate the partly 
mystical, partly glorified gloom by which each character 
was obscured, and to make each stand forth in its own due 
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proportion and outline in the true light of historical criti- 
cism. Not the least important part of his scheme was the 
careful observation of the mode by which each illus- 
trious character was evolved and matured, modelled and 
shaped, by the formative circumstances of their respective 
ages. Erasmus, as the more perfect life and career, and 
wielding intellectual and spiritual forces, was, of course, the 
completer object of observation, while the career cf Cesar, 
cut off so prematurely, could only show the effect of physical 
and material prowess. At any rate, both were companion 
portraits, and the shortcomings of one were rendered per- 
fect by a careful scrutiny of the redundant merits of the 
other. 

We now come to the most remarkable event in what we 
must always regard as Professor Froude’s most remarkable 
career—almost, it seems, as a kind of dénowement in a some- 
what involved fiction. Some fifty years had elapsed since 
his dismissal from his Exeter College Fellowship, and the 
interval of non-academic energy had been fairly well crowded 
with a long list of histories and lectures, proving equally 
Froude’s combined talent and industry. Hence, on the 
death of Professor Freeman in 1892, all eyes were turned 
to Froude for a worthy successor. The popular expectation 
proved to be justified, and he was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of History in the University from which he had been 
compelled to take an immediate and peremptory leave that 
was equivalent to a rude and ignominious dismissal. 

Not often do we meet with a more signal illustration of 
the changes effected by the ‘ whirligig of Time.’ Though 
not unique in the history of a university whose teaching, 
in opposition to the march of modern progress, has mostly 
been either stagnant or retrograde, the illustration of new 
wine proving too potent for the old outworn bottles did 
not happen with such frequency as not to arrest attention. 
Not long before occurred another instance where the stone 
which the traditional builders of English science and eru- 
dition had rejected was elevated to the head of the corner. 
The emotion of the Regius Professor and his audience must 
have been of a strange but readily imaginable kind when he 
stood up to address them for his inaugural lecture. Among 
those seated before him were not a few who could recall the 
sensation made in the University by the publication by the 
new radical Fellow of Exeter College of the mischievous 
‘ Nemesis of Faith ’ and the curious exemplification of the title 
that occurred when the traditional helief of the University 
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asserted its claim to punish those denied it. It is true that 
his subsequent writings appeared to show that his maturer 
creed was not so rash or, at least, was not so rashly expressed, 
as in his youthful treatment of the question of ‘ Faith versus 
Reason ;’ still, there was no small divergence left between 
the faith of the young Froude and the majority of uni- 
versity professors and heads of colleges who joined together 
to hound him from the protecting shelter and bosom of his 
Alma Mater. The passionate rhetoric of the ‘ Nemesis’ had 
now settled down to a cool, steadfast belief in the principles 
and conclusions of that mode of Old Testament criticism. 
Moreover, another Regius Professor had recently set forth 
theories of the position of the Old Testament Scriptures 
that far exceeded the notorious preface to the ‘ Nemesis of 
‘ Faith,’ so that, if the young radical thinker had moved 
forward a few steps on the modern exegetical road that 
assimilated the books of the Bible to those of classical and 
other ancient literatures, the University, by its authorised 
teachers, had hurried on the same course, not slowly and 
cautiously, but by leaps and bounds. 

The choice of a theme for the Regius Professor’s first course 
of historical lectures was naturally the object of no small 
speculation when it was announced there was no difficulty in 
appreciating its singular appropriateness. Professor Froude 
was now an old man, but those who were most conversant 
with his inner life were aware how completely the general 
direction of that life pursued the indications of its earliest 
erratic course. Thus his ‘Erasmus’ was the matured fruit 
of long years of thought, of historical and religious specula- 
tion on the general subject of religious freedom, and on the 
particular theme of the Protestant Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. 

It would, indeed, have been difficult to suggest a name 
that better fitted the strange and peculiar exigency of the 
occasion than that of the great Rotterdam scholar. The 
illustrious name and noble career covered that period of 
English and Continental history in which Froude had mani- 
fested the greatest interest, on which he had lavished most 
thoroughly and persistently his historical researches. 
Erasmus further symbolised for him the scholarship of the 
Renaissance—-that aspect of religious freedom which is satis- 
fied with a non-dogmatic search for truth, which is suspicious 
of an orthodoxy based on religious dogma, and of a religious 
progress that is attained by adding to dogmas superfluously 
enigmatic others that induce an even still greater strain on 
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human credulity and ignorance. Erasmus, moreover, de- 
noted the antagonisin of Popery and Protestantism which, 
from his early” coquetting with Newmanism, possessed for 
Froude a fascination of the profoundest kind. For these 
reasons, chiefly impersonal, it would be difficult to suggest 
a subject for his lectures more appropriate than that of 
Erasmus. 

Let us add to this another point of view, in which the 
intellectual and historical interest of Erasmus’s career was 
revived in Froude’s own mental life. In the later stages of 
his historical speculation, when His beliefs had acquired the 
stability that pertains to the fixed creed of the historian, he 
saw that in the long run human progress—whether of 
nations and communities on the one hand, or individuals on 
the other—was more real and decisive when the agencies 
employed were rather (to revert to the analogy of the Re- 
formation) Lrasmian than Lutheran; although at starting 
the vehemence of the converted monk proved more efficacious 
than the moderation of the Rotterdam scholar. The recog- 
nised moral of the Reformation history found a curious but 
instructive parallel in Froude’s spiritual experience—in a 
large and broad conflict of opposed principles. It was not 
the earliest antagonism to error, blind and vehement as it 
mostly was, that was destined to a final victory; though at 
first its triumph was complete, and might even seem to be 
decisive. So that, from whatever standpoint it might 
be regarded, it was Erasmus with his cautious modera- 
tion, not Luther with his headlong vehemence, for whom 
the final triumph was reserved. It would be interesting 
to know how far the Erasmian methods and opinions, in 
his latest-formed judgements and ecclesiastical and_poli- 
tical struggles, had really supplanted the earlier Lutheran 
vehemence. It was an augury of riper wisdom, therefore, 
that chose the Rotterdam scholar as the summary and 
epitome of the latest opinions and judgements of—as it 
proved—the later portion of his own life. 

Erasmus was born A.D. 1467, on the eve of the great move- 
ment in which he was to take such a prominent and wise 
part. His father, Gerrard, after whom the son was named, was 
a man of rare talent and spirit. His mother, Margaret, was 
the daughter of a physician. Legend affirms that Erasmus 
was an illegitimate, or, as Froude euphemistically calls him, 
a love-child. The ante-nuptial relations of Erasmus’s parents 
form a story, probably legendary, of romantic beauty and 
singular pathos. It has been utilised by more than one 
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writer, most recently by Charles Reid, in that very remark- 
able and beautiful romance ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.’ 
It has been alleged, and the report has been repeated even 
by such a respectable authority as Mr. Drummond, that the 
parents of Erasmus were never married; but, as Froude well 
reminds us, the only approximately reliable authority for 
the story of his birth is rasmus himself, and, secondly, that 
when Erasmus rose to such celebrity, his great foes, the 
monks, were glad to invent and circulate any report that 
threw a slur either on himself or his parents. ‘The relative, 
of all other, whom Erasmus mentions at some length was 
his brother Peter, three years older than himself, and wholl 

unlike him in character and predilections. Intellectually 
he was dull and stupid, and cared nothing for the learning 
which constituted the main attraction of life for Erasmus; 
morally he was a drunkard and profligate, tendencies to 
which Erasmus had, constitutionally and religiously, the 
greatest possible aversion. He died early, and Erasmus 
neither felt, nor professed to feel, any grief for the loss of 
such an unworthy kinsman. Meanwhile, Peter and himself 
had been left orphans by the early death of their parents, 
who committed the custody of their two boys to guardians. 
Their choice of these proved unfortunate. Having wasted 
the property assigned them for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of Peter and Erasmus, they employed every means in 
their power to compel them to enter a monastery and take 
the vows. Asa preparation for this step they were placed 
for some few years in charge of a secular order called the 
Collationaries. Notwithstanding Froude’s industry and his 
life-long researches among the monastic orders, he confesses 
himself unable to identify these fathers. They would seem 
to have been a kind of unclassified order apart from those 
who took monastic vows in their entirety. They were, in 
other words, a species of unattached recruiting sergeants, 
whose function it was to search out for, and provide, promis- 
ing young aspirants for the militant troops of the Pope. 
To these keen-sighted purveyors of intellectual young men, 
able and willing to defend the Papacy from the foes that 
commenced to assail her on all sides, the young Erasmus 
appeared a veritable god-send. But the young scholar long 
refused to be enlisted among the becowled and shaven body- 
guard of the Romish Church. At last, however, he so far 
yielded to the flatteries and importunities brought to bear 
on him as to become a boarder in a house of Augustinian 
Canons, and also to take the yows, This step, unwillingly 
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taken, had, however, this advantage; it gave him an in- 
sight into the principles and lives of his monastic brethren, 
of which he was able to avail himself during the whole of 
his after-life. But Erasmus was wholly unfitted to become 
the inmate of a monastery, and he contrived, by earnest 
solicitation of the Bishop of Cambray, who had become his 
patron, to obtain, at least, a temporary release from his now 
more than ever detested vow. 

Far more befitting his future destiny was his next step ; 
we may term it the first starting-point of a career not wholly 
unlike that of Giordano Bruno and other restless spirits of 
the sixteenth century, that of a wandering scholar. His 
patron sent him to Paris, and made him an allowance for 
continuing his studies there. Professor Froude, who appears 
to have explored pretty thoroughly the inexhaustible mine 
of Erasmus’s letters, and who is as keen in searching and 
proud in finding and displaying the occasional nuggets that 
rewarded his search as ever was a gold-digger in a Cali- 
fornian or Australian mine, adduces some extracts which 
give us a lively picture of the life of Parisian students at the 
close of the fifteenth century. Here is an extract all the 
more interesting because it represents Erasmus in a some- 
what unexpected form. 

‘ Here is a picture,’ says Froude, ‘ of a student’s lodging- 
‘house in Paris four hundred years ago. Human nature 
‘ changes little, and landladies and chambermaids were much 
‘ the same as we now know them :’ 





‘One day,’ Erasmus says, ‘I saw the mistress of the house quarrel- 
ling with the servant-girl in the garden. The trumpet sounded, the 
tongues clashed, the battle of words swayed to and fro. I looked on 
from a window in the salon. The girl came afterwards to my room 
to make the bed. I praised her courage for standing up so bravely. 
I said I wished her hands had been as effective as her tongue, for the 
mistress was an athlete and had punched the girl’s head with her fists. 
“Have you no nails?” said I. She laughed. “I would fight her 
gladly enough,” said she, “ if I was only strong enough.” “ Victory is 
not always to the strong,” said I; ‘cunning may do something.” 
“ What cunning?” says she. ‘ Tear off her false curls,” answer I, 
“and when the curls are gone seize hold of her hair.” I was only 
joking, and thought no more about the matter. But see what came of it. 
While we were at supper in runs our host, breathless and panting. 
“* Masters ! masters!” he ciies, “ come and see a bloody piece of work.” 
We fly. We find maid and mistress struggling on the ground. We 
tear them apart. Linglets lay on one side, caps on the other, handfuls 
of hair lying littered about the floor. After we had returned to the 
table, in came the landlady in a fury to tell her story. “I was going 
to bent the creature,” she said, “when she flew at me and pulled my 
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wig off. Then she scratched at my eyes. Then, as you see, she tore 
my hair. Never was a girl so small and such a spitfire.” We con 
soled her as well as we could. We talked of the chances of mortal 
things and the uncertainties of war. We contrived at last to make up 
the quarrel. I congratulated myself that I was not suspected, and so 
escaped the lash of her tongue.’ (P. 22.) 


The time of the young student in Paris was fully occu- 
pied, partly by his own studies, partly by pupils whom his 
friends procured for him, and with whose tuition he seems 
to have been very successful. Among the rest were several 
Englishmen. It is to one of these, Lord Mountjoy, that 
England is indebted for the large share she had in Erasmus’s 
career and work. Of all the Reformation and Renaissance 
spirits Erasmus is, in point of fact, the man of all others to 
which England is indebted for her early share in the new 
light. Probably not even Wicliff, with his translation of 
the Scriptures, contributed so much to Englishmen’s know- 
ledge of the Bible as did Erasmus’s ‘ Paraphrases of the 
‘New Testament.’ 

On his arrival in England, in 1497, Erasmus was intro- 
duced by Mountjoy to a circle of choice spirits, all of whom 
were imbued more or less with the free culture of the 
Renaissance. Such were Sir Thomas More, Colet (Dean of 
St. Paul’s), Grocyn, and Linacre. But England had other 
attractions for the versatile young student. He was espe- 
cially charmed with the laws and customs of the country 
gentry. At the risk of reproducing perhaps the best-known 
passage of all others, whether in the ‘ Letters’ or in the 
‘Colloquies,’ we make the following extract. He writes to 
Anderlin :— 

‘Your friend Erasmus gets on well in England. He can make a 
show in the hunting-field. He is a fair horseman and understands how 
to make his way. He can make a tolerable bow and can smile graciously 
whether he means it or not. ... If you knew the charms of this 
country your ankles would be winged, or if the gout was in your feet 
you would wish yourself Dedalus. 

‘To mention but a single attraction, the English girls are divinely 
pretty. Soft, pleasant, gentle and charming as the Muses. They have 
one custom which cannot be too much admired. When you go any- 
where on a visit the girls all kiss you. They kiss you when you arrive, 
und they kiss you again when you return. Go where you will, it 
is all kisses, and, my dear Faustus, if you had once tasted how soft and 
fragrant their lips are you would wish to spend your life here.’ 


But this is not the only, perhaps not the highest, attrac- 


tion which England possessed for Erasmus. A tie of a 
much more profitable kind was his connexion with Arch- 
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bishop Warham, who not only received him graciousiy, but 
made him the grateful recipient of a pension, which he 
enjoyed until his death. 

We have accounts, scattered it is true, but reliable, of no 
less than four visits which Erasmus made to England. On 
his third visit he delivered lectures at Cambridge, and culti- 
vated that intimacy with the young prince (afterwards 
Henry VIII.) which was destined to bring forth fruit in his 
theological education, especially in his reply to Luther. To 
his residence in England also, and his friendship with Dean 
Colet and Sir Thomas More, we must ascribe the first fruits 
of Erasmus’s writings. Indeed, if we except his edition of 
‘Terence,’ there is not a single work of Erasmus which is 
not connected with England and English friendships. 

We now come to one of the most striking features of 
Erasmus’s career—that by which he became one of the 
leading spirits of the new enlightenment, partly classical 
and humanistic, partly Protestant and religious. Indeed, it 
is into these two divisions of his intellectual and religious 
energy that Erasmus’s literary products are divisible. On 
the one hand, his ‘ Adagia,’? the ‘Encomium Morie,’ the 
translation of Lucian, and the ‘Colloquies’ represent the 
free spirit of the Renaissance, and its rapprochement to 
the genial classicalism of the old pagan world; while his 
‘Paraphrase on the New Testament, and his patristic 
writings, represent that mitigated and partial Protestantism 
which is now commonly assigned to Erasmus. The first 
edition of the ‘ Adagia’ was published in a.p. 1548. ‘The 
* book,’ says Froude, ‘ was a splendid success. Copies were 
‘sold in thousands, and helped a little to fill the emptied 
‘ purse again.” There were two main causes of this popu- 
larity, only one of which is noticed by Froude. This was 
the sly humour with which he attacked the clergy and the 
corruptions of the Church. Of this he gives two illustra- 
tions :— 


‘A Greek proverb says Androclides is a great man in times of con- 
fusion. This applies to theologians who make reputations by setting 
Christians quarrelling, and would rather be notorious by doing harm 
than live quietly and not be noticed.’ (P. 47.) 


Talking of the ‘Ccena Pontificalis,’ he says it explains 
the phrase vinwm theologicum :— 


‘ Priests,’ he observes, ‘ are said in Scripture to devour the sins of the 
people, and they find sins so hard of digestion that they must have the 
best wine to wash them down withal.’ 
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But there was another reason for the popularity of the 
‘ Adagia,’ as also for the scarcely less popularity of the 
‘Praise of Folly’ and the ‘ Colloquies.’ What we mean is 
that the book, both professedly and in reality, was a 
commonplace-book of classical extracts. We are now wholly 
unable to realise the startling effect of that wondrous resur- 
rection of the old pagan world to which we give the name 
Renaissance. Equally sudden and equally beautiful, it took 
the Europe of the thirteenth to the fifteenth century by sur- 
prise. An anecdote is told of the discovery, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, of a beautiful statue of 
Minerva, the work apparently of Praxiteles, of stainlessly 
white marble of the rarest conceivable beauty and the most 
faultless proportions. Scholars, artists, and students of all 
ranks crowded round this divinely immaculate piece of 
classical antiquity—a veritable embodiment of Greek beauty 
in its unapproachable loveliness of feature and combined 
grace and majesty of form. They all agreed, as by a sudden 
flash of inspiration, that it symbolised the genius of classi- 
calism, buried for so many centuries, that had suddenly been 
brought to the light of day. It was the Renaissance—the 
new birth—of the old pagan world. Similarly, the soul of 
classical antiquity, in every embodiment of literary grace 
and form, was recognised and worshipped whenever and 
howsoever it appeared. Hence every book that contained 
fragments of the thought and spirit of antiquity blazed forth 
into a glow of popularity. It was held up as a modern re- 
production of ancient ideas of truth and beauty for the 
admiration and delectation of a world that had too long 
suffered it to be buried in oblivion. Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ 
was, as Froude terms it, a kind of ‘ commonplace-book’ of 
its author ; but it was more—it was a commonplace-book of 
the utterances of ‘ Ethnic and Gentile wise men,’ as they 
were quaintly styled; the ancient saws and scraps of old- 
world truth and beauty that were thus exhumed, so to speak, 
and brought to the light of modern recognition and popu- 
larity. The ‘ Dictes and Sayinges of Ancient Philosophers,’ 
to use Caxton’s quaint title-page, filled with their own genial 
spirit, their kindly gentle humanism, to give it its most ad- 
mirably descriptive term, took the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries by surprise. The keen human insight of Socrates, 
the witty cynicism, not wholly ill-natured, of Diogenes, 
might compete with their modern successors in secular 
shrewdness and worldly wisdom; while the supreme en- 
lightenment of Plato, the ethical and evangelical wisdom (as 
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it has been styled) of Cicero, were qualities that did not sink 
far below the nobler standard of the Gospel—indeed, they 
were infinitely superior to the perverted and stunted growth 
in which it was presented by the Church. It is noteworthy 
that all the works of the fifteenth century that shared 
with the ‘Adagia’ of Erasmus unusual popularity were 
books that reproduced in some form or other the thought 
and spirit of the old world of Greece and Rome. Such, for 
example, in England was Caxton’s ‘ Dictes and Sayinges,’ 
&c., and in France Montaigne’s ‘ Ussais.? Nothing, indeed, 
can excite our surprise in reference to this matter more than 
the number of classical authors quoted by these writers. 
Taking, for example, the ‘ Adagia’ of Erasmus as inciden- 
tally illustrating his acquaintance with the writers of Greece 
and Rome, we tind in mention or quotation every ancient 
author of repute, so that the reader of the ‘ Adagia,’ or, for 
that matter, of Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ who was blessed 
with a good memory, might consider himself almost as well 
equipped with classical judgements, maxims, and quotations 
as the average scholar of modern times who had read these 
authors in their entirety. 

It illustrates Froude’s stress on the Protestant Reforma- 
tion side of Erasmus’s literary activity, and his comparative 
neglect of what was a greater constituent in his intellectual 
sympathy and character, that he passes so lightly by the 
‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.’ It was the product of Ulrich 
von Hutten and that society of classical scholars of which 
Von Hutten formed a part. Unlike other similar collections 
of satirical epistles and documents, whose political and 
religious significance have been enormous for the time 
being—notably, e.g., the ‘Satyre Ménippée,’ which might 
be said of itself almost to have crushed the league against 
Henry IV., but which is now rarely read—the ‘ Epistole 
‘Obscurorum Virorum’ still retains its attraction for the 
modern reader. No oblivion, as it seems to us, is possible 
for that inimitable reproduction of medieval monkery, its 
grotesquely false Latinity, its barbarous misconstruction of 
grammatical forms and laws, its choice imitation of monastic 
thought and manners. If its Rabelaisian humour is occa- 
sionally so coarse that it offended even Erasmus, who cer- 
tainly was not scrupulous in such things, we may remember 
that it portrays a period to which Erasmus himself gives 
precisely the character reproduced in vivid colouring by the 
authors of the ‘ Letters.’ 

It would he hard to rival, impossible to exceed, the stupid 
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terror of these obscure personages of that day at the doings of 
this newly arisen poet, Krasmus ; their conception of the New 
Testament not improbably aroused by the publication of 
the ‘ Paraphrase’ as a certain celebrated book which the Pope 
was to be invoked to authenticate, but it might be hoped 
would decline to do so because its sponsor, Erasmus, was a 
heretic, because in certain passages he attacked the holy 
doctor (Aquinas), and had no opinion of theologians. The 
description of the ‘ Moria’ as the ‘folly of Erasmus’ was 
doubtless an oft-repeated jest that circulated in the cells of 
monasteries. 

The ‘ Encomium Mori’ was indeed a work that in spirit 
and intent followed closely on the ‘ Adagia.’ We may 
readily imagine the abundant scope which the conditions 
and circumstances of the world around him, the diversity of 
thoughts, aspirations, and interests in busy internecine an- 
tagonism in Church and State to which the Renaissance of 
Europe gave in due form its new birth, afforded to the 
translator of Lucian its abundant room for delicate irony, 
insidious satire, and keen invective. ‘The portion of the 
‘ Moria’ which gave most offence to its author’s foes was, of 
course, its exposure, firstly, of the monastic orders, ‘ Religiosi 
‘et Monachi;’ next, and more generally, of the clergy and 
the corruptions of the Church. This is the character given 
to the ‘Religiosi;’ we quote Professor Froude’s spirited 
translation :— 

‘They (the /eligiost) call it a sign of holiness to be unable to read. 
They bray out the Psalms in the churches like so many jackasses. They 
do not understand a word of them, but they fancy the sound is soothing 
to the ears of the saints. The mendicant friars howl for alms along 
the streets. They pretend to resemble the Apostles, and they are filthy, 
ignorant, impudent vagabonds. . . . To be a friar mendicant is a pro- 
fessional mystery, and brother instructs brother, I heard one of them 
once—a fool ?—no, a learned man, explaining the Trinity. He was 
an original and took a line of his own. He went on the parts of speech, 
he showed how noun agreed with verb and adjective with substantive, 
and made out a grammatical triad as mathematicians draw triangles.’ 


(P. 125.) 


Professor Froude does not exaggerate the intent of the 
‘ Moria’ when he describes it as meant to turn the whole 
existing scheme of theology into ridicule. Naturally, it 
excited laughter over the whole of civilised Europe. Small 
wonder was it that Von Hutten and the other German free- 
thinkers should have regarded Erasmus as really one of 
themselves, and should have been filled partly with anger, 
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partly with contempt, when, a little later on, he refused to 
join Luther in advocating a decisive break with the Church, 
and they openly called him a trimmer. The explanation, 
however, is easy ; but we need not anticipate what we shall 
shortly have to say of the relation of Erasmus to Luther on 
the one hand, and to the Papacy on the other. 

Of the ‘Colloquies’ we have left ourselves no room to 
speak. Great as was the popularity of the ‘ Adagia’ and 
the ‘ Moria,’ it was exceeded by that of the ‘ Colloquies.’ 
Its Latin was particularly simple in style, so that it soon 
came to be employed as an elementary school book: indeed, 
it shared that position with the ‘Corderius,’ which every 
English schoolboy remembers, up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Froude puts very happily the aspect of the ‘ Col- 
‘ Joquies’ regarded as a reflex of Erasmus’s spirit and tem- 
perament. His letters abound with complaints—not always 
well founded, it is true—of the many inconveniences in his 
lot, especially bad food, bad wines, and ill odours; his con- 
tinued ill health, his constant want of money, and the 
treachery of friends; but no reader of the ‘Colloquies’ would 
gather from that book that Erasmus’s lot was one of con- 
tinued depression by many burdens :— 


‘ They are a happy evidence,’ says his biographer, ‘that in the midst 
of his complaints and misgivings his inner spirit was lively and brilliant 
as ever, and that the existence of which he sometimes professed to be 
weary was less clouded than he would have his friends believe. The 
best and brightest are his pictures of England. No one who has ever 
read them can forget his pilgrimage with Colet to Becket’s tomb at 
Canterbury, with Colet’s scornful snorts, or his visit with Aldrich, the 
master of Eton, to the shrine of our Lady of Walsingham. In the 
whole collection there is probably nothing that he had not himself seen 
and heard, and the “ Colloquies,” which in their own day had un- 
bounded popularity, can still be read with delight in our own.’ 


In the natural order of his writings it is now time to exa- 
mine—if we except the letters—the great work of his life 
—his ‘ Paraphrase to the New Testament;’ but we shall be 
better able to do that when we have determined—what is the 
central point in the biography of Erasmus—his doctrinal 
position in reference to the controversies of his time. 

It is not often that we can read in the life of one 
man the complete, manysided contents of a given period, 
instinct with new, fresh life, and throbbing and pulsating 
with living energies and movements of the most diverse 
character. But Erasmus is a man of that rare type, and 
his biography is a reflex, clear, distinct, and variously 
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coloured, of the wonderful epoch in which his lot was cast. 
From the central standpoint, calmly and philosophically 
judicious, which he soon learned to take insuch matters, 
Erasmus recognised in early life the true meaning of the 
controversies—political and religious—which he saw seeth- 
ing and boiling around him. He was conscious of watching 
and assisting at a New Birth of greater significance than 
the civilised world had hitherto beheld. It was not 
only the Renaissance of the old, it was the revivifying, 
the first birth, of a new world. On the other hand, 
he recognised the value of the work which Ulrich von 
Hutten and his free-thought comrades had set themselves 
to accomplish, attacking the Papacy with every kind of 
weapon that came within their reach. But Erasmus also 
recognised and lamented its grave defects. Strauss, the 
most reliable of Von Hutten’s historians and commentators, 
next to his learned and laborious editor, Bécking, has re- 
corded his opinion that Von Hutten was the true precursor 
of Luther (this, of course, can apply only to the Continent, 
as Wycliff would in England be regarded as holding that 
position). Von Hutten, moreover, had the genuine Lutheran 
spirit, that stern, dogmatic, and fanatical temper which 
would fain have ejected one evil spirit from Romanism in 
order to provide a swept and garnished abode for seven 
others at least as wicked as itself. It is no marvel that 
Von Hutten, who could not understand moderation in deal- 
ing with an adversary like the Papacy, attacked Erasmus 
with all his natural impetuosity. He could not realise that 
broad, many-sided, considerate spirit which could stay to 
discriminate in the multiple and complicated doctrinal 
system of the Church—the slow growth of centuries of con- 
troversies and the germinating forces and energies of its 
progressive members—some rites and doctrines which were 
worth preservation, existing side by side with others not 
worth retaining. Erasmus defended himself from Von 
Hutten’s attack by a diatribe which remains as a striking 
example of Krasmus’s scathing invective and satiric power. 
We could have wished that Professor Froude had seen fit to 
give his English readers a specimen of Erasmus’s powers 
in this department of literature. The tractate is called 
‘Spongia,’ and is published in that most excellent and 
exhaustive edition of Von Hutten’s works edited, as only 
German editors can edit, by Bocking. 

But if German free-thought, with its wild and savage 
Rabelaisian humour, attacked Erasmus on the one side, 
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Biblical Protestantism attacked him on the other in the 
person of Martin Luther. 

With the mention of this well-known name we arrive 
at the point of greatest interest in the career of Erasmus. 
In all popular histories of the Protestant Reformation 
two names stand side by side as the leaders of the 
great movement, reflecting, moreover, its two chief phases: 
these are Luther and Erasmus. It is true that their 
activities and their relations to the great upheaval are 
far from being similar or coincident. Indeed, their anti- 
papal energies are rather complementary than identical 
and harmonious. As we have already remarked, the 
functions assigned to each were both contributory, though 
in a different way, to the new thought. Without Luther 
the antagonism of the forward and determined spirits 
of the time would have lacked the stimulus it needed ; 
without Erasmus the energies of the moderate reformers— 
those who wished the corrupt condition of the Church to 
be dealt with from within—as Gerson, Cardinal Caje- 
tan, Erasmus’s schoolfellow and friend Pope Adrian VI., 
Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher—would have wanted 
a central mind round which to converge and from which 
to irradiate. As invariably happens in such cases, the 
moderates were attacked by the extremists. On the one 
hand, Erasmus was assailed somewhat vehemently by Luther 
and his friends; on the other, he was attacked by his own 
party, who could not understand his moderation in the face 
of Luther’s violence. Erasmus, however, held his ground 
with indomitable firmness. Sympathising largely with 
Luther and his unsparing attack on the corruptions of the 
Church and the ill manners and lives of the clergy, he 
nevertheless distrusted his dogmatic tendencies. They 
merely repeated in another direction the very worst abuses 
of the Papacy. Professor Froude has devoted two or three 
of the most brilliant pages of his book to a clear, incisive 
description of Erasmus’s mental attitude to Luther on the 
one hand, and his own medium party on the other. He 
Says: 


‘The danger [of Lutheran tendencies] in the mind of Erasmus was 
infinitely enhanced by the construction of a new theology. The 
Church had burdened the consciences of men with too many dogmas 
already. Were wretched mortals to be further bound to particular 
opinions on Free Will, on Predestination, or Original Sin? Such new 
definition was a symbol of war, an emblem of division, an impulse to 
quarrel. Dogmas which did not touch moral conduct were a gratuitous 
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trial of Faith. From the nature of the case dogmatic propositions did 
not admit of proof, and the appeal was immediately to passion. The 
Catholic Church had been brought to its present state by these exag- 
gerated requirements. If out of the present controversies there was 
to rise a new body of doctrine, a rival symbolum jfidei, as a criterion of 
Christianity, there was nothing to be looked for but an age of hatred 
and fury... . To Erasmus religion was a rule of life, a perpetual 
reminder to mankind of their responsibility to their Maker, a spiritual 
authority under which individuals could learn their duties to God and 
to their neighbour. Definitions on mysterious subjects which could 
not be understood were the growth of intellectual vanity. The hope 
of his life had been to see the dogmatic system slackened, the articles 
essential to be believed reduced to the Apostles’ Creed, the declaration 
that God was a reality, and the future judgment a fact and a certainty. 
On all else he wished to see opinion free. The name of heresy was a 
terror, but so long as the Church abstained from deciding there could 
be no heresy. Men would tolerate each other's differences and live in 
peace together.’ (P. 291.) 


From the point thus indicated we have no difficulty in 
inferring, even if direct testimony were not forthcoming, 
Erasmus’s attitude to Luther. It was one of determined 
neutrality. Luther appealed to him to take a more decided 
part in the great controversy. Gently but resolutely 
Erasmus declined. On the other hand, he was equally 
determined in refusing, in obedience to the requests of his 
warmest friends, to enter the lists against Luther. Pro- 
fessor Froude has given large extracts from the most im- 
portant letters in Erasmus’s collection bearing on this point, 
which may be summarised in these sentences: 


‘Iam neither Luther’s accuser, nor his patron, nor his judge. I 
can give no opinion about him, least of all an unfavourable one.’ 
(P. 229.) 

‘I was the first to oppose the publication of Luther’s books. I 
recommended Luther himself to publish nothing revolutionary. I 
feared always that revolution would be the end, and I would have 
done more had I not been afraid that I might be found fighting against 
the Spirit of God, (P. 23%.) 


The relation of Erasmus to Luther and their respective 
influences in advancing the cause of the Reformation 
naturally direct our attention to the point of all others when- 
ever their energies were directed to the same object and were 
most lasting—we mean their Biblical labours. Estimated by 
the respective areas of the prime defects and needs of the 
time which those labours supplied, the palm must, we think, 
be assigned to Erasmus and his Biblical works. On the one 
hand, his Greek New Testament, with all its defects on the 
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score of textual criticism, ministered to the needs of scholars, 
while his New Testament paraphrases supplied not only a 
text but a commentary for the use of the illiterate. On the 
other hand, Luther’s Bible, with its many excellences, 
catered only for those who could read German. Froude has 
given his readers sundry extracts from Erasmus’s ‘ Para- 
‘ phrase of the New Testament,’ but he has failed to notice 
a curious characteristic of that remarkable book—viz. its 
more pointed application to Romanism in its various suc- 
cessive editions. Thus, to take a single example, this is 
the Erasmian paraphrase of Matt. xix. 27—-the passage on 
‘whited sepulchres ’—in the later copy used by Froude :-— 

‘What would Jerome say could he see the Virgin’s milk exhibited 
for money, with as much honour paid to it as to the consecrated body 
of Christ; the miraculous oil; the portions of the true cross, enough, 
if they were collected, to freight a large ship? Here we have the 
hood of St. Francis, there our Lady’s petticoat, or St. Anne’s comb, or 
St. Thomas of Canterbury’s shoes, not presented as innocent aids to 
religion, but as the substance of religion itself—and all through the 
avarice of priests and the hypocrisy of monks playing on the credulity 
of the people. Even bishops play their parts in these fantastic shows, 
and approve und dwell on them in their rescripts,’ 


But the same verse is paraphrased with a wholly innocuous 
generalisation in the edition of 1548 (translated by Nicholas 
Udal) : 

‘Woe be to you, Scribes and Pharisees, Hipocrites, which be so farre 
from true cleanes, that ye be more lyke unto whyted graves, and a 
fayre coveryng shewyng outwardly a counterfeyted cleanes, whereas 
inwardly they be full of bones, of dead karkases, and all filthynesse. 
Even co ye with long prayers, brode Philactaries, large gardes, palenes 
and fasting, and lyke coulours and counterfeytinges, seme outwardly 
religiouse and perfect, whereas your minde is full of hipocrisye on 
every syde, berayed with al! kynde of vice” (Vol. i. fol. cx. a.) 

These passages, illustrating as they do the method and 
spirit of Erasmus’s Biblical work, indicate clearly both its 
great popularity and that curious feature in our earlier Biblical 
exegesis—-viz. the general belief that the Bible was written 
of set purpose as a book of controversy on the Protestant 
side. The paraphrases of Erasmus were directed to be set 
up in all the churches, in some cases they were chained to 
the lectern or reading-desk,* and they acquired for that 


* In ‘Notes and Queries’ (Series IV. vol. viii. p. 293) are some 
interesting entries relating to the purchase by churchwardens of a 
Paraprasye (or Paraphrasis) of Erasmus. The dates of these are in 
the year 1548. 
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reason a more widely extended, as well as more popular diffu- 
sion than some of the other earlier translations of the Bible, 
as, e.g., Wicliff’s Bible, &c. It was no uncommon inference 
inevitable among the rude ‘ mechanical folk,’ who failed 
to discriminate between text and paraphrase, between St. 
Matthew and St. Krasmus—nay, even among those who were 
accustomed to read to the occasional crowds that gathered 
round the reading-desk of the parish church, to which was 
chained either a Wicliff Testament or the Paraphrase of 
Erasmus, that the Bible was directed from its earliest origin 
against the Pope and the Romish Church, and by a kind of 
ex post facto anticipation in the immediate interests of Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli, and the other Reformation leaders 
of the then present day.* 

There are several especial points, rising in a scale ot 
graduated importance with regard both to the man and his 
career, to which Froude rather incidentally than purposely 
has directed his readers’ attention. First, his monograph 
brings out the immeasurable influence of the great Rotter- 
dam scholar in the many-sided controversies of the time. 
It is a fact which stands forth prominently and decisively 
in the forefront of his correspondence: it isalmost proved by 
the number and rank of his correspondents. These range 
from the Pope and the Emperor to poor students and servant- 
girls; they touch every conceivable point of dispute in the 
political, the ecclesiastical, and the social world of the time. 
Krasmus was, in short, the great consulting physician of 
Europe for every kind of sufferer, from every species of 
ailment. The Emperor consulted him on the highest im- 
perial interests, political as well as ecclesiastical. German 
princes and dukes asked for his advice in the administration 
of their narrower confines and policies. Papal emissaries 
came from Rome with magnificent presents and suites of 
attendants to request his opinion on some detail of papal 
policy, while, on the other hand, Luther, Melanchthon, and 
Von Hutten were equally solicitous for his judgement on 
their own Anti-Romanist crusade. The oracle at Delphi was 
not more consulted by the perplexed Hellenes, nor were its 
deliverances received with profounder deference. Erasmus is 


* Among the earlier Bibles in which this antipapal exegesis assumes 
a violent and even indecent excess may be mentioned that rare edition 
published by ‘Jhon Daye and William Seres, August xviith, 1549.’ 
Those who would see to what lengths the Reformers were prepared 
to go in this direction may be referred to the notes on Matt. ch. xix. 
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pardonably vain of the position, as honourable as unsought, 
of being father confessor to all the potentates of Europe, 
lay as well as ecclesiastical. Froude has made extracts from 
two letters in which this feeling betrays itself in a sufficiently 
amusing manner. In one of the fits of depression to which, 
like all men endowed with a sensitive nervous organisation, 
he was occasionally subject, he writes thus :— 

‘You think my words will have authority. Alas, my popularity, 
such as I had, is turned to hatred. Once I was Prince of Letters, Star 
of Germany, Sun of Studies, High Priest of Learning, Champion of a 
purer Theology. The note is altered now. One party says I agree 
with Luther because I do not oppose him. The other finds fault with 
me because I do oppose him. 1 did what I could. I advised him to 
be moderate, and I only made his friends my enemies. At Rome and 
in Brabant I am called heretic, heresiarch, schismatic.’ (P. 288.) 


It may have been on this or a similar occasion—when, in 
allusion to the last syllable of his name, his controversy 
with Luther was said to have brought forth only a 
‘ridiculus mus’—that he adroitly parried the punning 
reproach by an epigram, subsequently assigned to or pos- 
sibly claimed by Audoenus—to give the ‘Martial of the 
sixteenth century ’ his Latin name :— 


‘Queritur unde tibi sit nomen Erasmus ? eras mus: 
Si sum mus ego, te judice, Summus ero.’ 


Still more charged with self-consciousness are the words 
of a subsequent letter :— 


‘I have a room full of letters from men of learning, nobles, princes, 
and cardinals. I havea chest full of gold and silver plate, cups, clocks, 
and rings which have been presented tome . . . of the givers some are 
sages, some are saints, like the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London and Rochester. I have not sought their liberality, 

. . Some call me, as you say, a sower of heresies, and deny that I 
have been of service to literature. If this be so, how came I by the 
favours of so many distinguished men?’ (P. 140.) 


Nor can it be said that the response which the European 
oracle gave to those who consulted it was dictated, so far 
as we may judge, by any but the highest prudence—the 
supremest human wisdom. At a period when toleration 
was regarded not only as a mistake but a sin, a wilful 
falsification of truth, Erasmus inculcated it on Romanists 
and on Protestants, on Lutherans and on Anabaptists, the 
hot-headed partizans—as all earnest men of that age were 
wont to be—of all creeds and all policies. At a stage of 
perverted ecclesiastical evolution, when the idea, both 
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primary and central, of the Founder of Christianity had 
died out of the Church of His planting—just as the regene- 
rating graff perishes from the stock, leaving it to relapse 
to its original unregenerated condition—it was his undying 
glory to have called men’s attention to the starting-point 
of health and truth and beauty, crushed and obliterated 
by the wilder growth it was meant to supplant. Even 
in our own day no outcome of Erasmian thought and 
energy is more worth noting than his conception of original 
essential Christianity; and if Professor Froude’s monograph 
did no more service than calling men’s attention to this 
phase of Erasmus’s teaching it would be difficult to over- 
estimate either its merit or its utility. 

Nor was the influence of the Rotterdam scholar—albeit 
more partial and accidental in its incidence—of a less 
wholesome kind in the political world, at that time as 
vehemently stirred by jealousies and controversies as was 
the ecclesiastical world. For that matter, it would have 
been well if Erasmus could have been made a kind of 
European dictator, with absolute power over all potentates, 
secular and ecclesiastical, for the latter half of his life. 
His letters supply us with ample indications as to the 
way he would have used that power. Every cause, every 
institution, every interest would have benefited by the 
judicious, philosophic, level-headed, many-sided considera- 
tion, he would instinctively have given them. Kven the 
Thirty Years’ War of the next century, the premonitory 
shadow of which, grim, dark, and menacing, was already 
rising on the horizon of European politics, might haply have 
been averted if Erasmus’s counsels of moderation and justice 
to Imperial and subordinate rulers had been followed. 
The scandalous brutalities which disgraced the reign of 
Henry VIII. in England, and for which Froude is ready, 
here as elsewhere, with his inadequate apology of ‘stern 
‘times requiring stern measures,’ might never have been 
heard of if Erasmus had been at the King’s elbow. 

But Erasmus’s influence, wholesome as it would have been 
on a larger area of human interests and activities than was 
actually within the range of his superintendence, wholesome 
also as it really was in the smaller individual scope within 
which he could exercise it, was the direct outcome of his cha- 
racter. Professor Froude alludes to this more than once in the 
course of his work. For that matter, both the literary and 
general character of the Rotterdam scholar have received 
all possible elucidation and elaboration from his treatment, 
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Not that he has any novelties to discover. In this depart- 
ment of his biographer’s duties Froude is no ‘ path breaker,’ 
nor does he tread a partially worn track. On the other 
hand, the character of Erasmus is a macadamised road. 
Every critic of repute from his age to ours, every book of 
every dimension from those early and almost contemporary 
monographs such as J. A. Fabricius’s dissertation which 
comprehends, under the heading De Religione Erasmi, such 
interesting questions as Utrum Atheus fuerit Erasmus vel 
Pyrrhonius Theologus,* down to Mark Patteson’s article 
in the last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and 
Mr. Drummond’s excellent though not brilliant ‘ Life ’—all 
are agreed as to the main issues of Erasmus’s intellectual 
and general character. 

No case ever demonstrated more unquestionably the 
wisdom of Plato’s aspiration and advice—that the world 
should be ruled by philosophers. The spirit of Erasmus 
was in all things the spirit of moderation, of wisdom, and of 
«a sound mind, The natural mental structure of the man 
was essentially philosophic. While in abstruse speculative 
subjects, religious or other, he was chary of dogma, in 
ordinary matters of belief and of action his judgements 
were ready enough. Hence his Christian creed was com- 
posed of few articles, those only being chosen which rested 
on the undoubted language of Christ Himself. This Socratic 
wisdom—or, to speak more inclusively, this culmination at 
once of both Hellenic and Jewish wisdom—he carried into 
all his judgements and decisions whencesoever originated cr 
however formed. On this philosophic substructure were 
superimposed all the acquirements of his erudite life—the 
fabric of his accumulated and assimilated knowledge. Like 
the subdivisions of a Gothic cathedral, all the varied 
chapels, transepts, and gables of his gigantic temple of 
knowledge took the bold, substantial form and the elegant 
design of its ground-plan and structural erections. To take 
wu single example, his patristic interpretations of Augustine 
and Jerome are marked by the same breadth and simple 
strength of conception that distinguish his Biblical exegesis, 
notably his ‘ Paraphrase of the New Testament.’ In a word, 
the details of the Erasmian Pantheon copy the grandeur, 
the uniformity, the beauty of outline, which marks the 
ground-plan together with its foundation and basal sub-erec- 





* See the scarce work of J. A. Fabricius, ‘Opusculorum Sylloge,’ 
p- 361, &e. 
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tions. In this respect, however, Erasmus conforms to a 
universal law. The assimilated whole, the corpus erudi- 
tionis of all genuine scholars, is marked by homogeneousness 
both of outline and internal structure, and there is no 
branch or detail that does not manifest the characteristics of 
the whole—breadth, grandeur, and harmonious beauty. 

That Erasmus lacked some of the requirements of the 
finished scholar need not cause us surprise. Like every 
robust thinker, to whom the life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, he had no time, even if he had the 
inclination, for a fastidious culture of the purely ornamental 
details of scholarship. When the philosophic scholar and 
thinker has constructed his temple of knowledge, his 
systematic compilation of eclectic thought, or, as it may be, 
of reasoned speculation and many-sided culture, he does not 
care much for mere stage accessories, the purely ornamental 
features, which might be superadded to the building as 
a whole, not as enhancing its strength, but as adding 
somewhat to its beauty. Hence we are assured that 
Erasmus neither cultivated nor cared much to possess such 
adventitious adornments of knowledge as a classical Latin 
style. With his customary petulant hypercriticism Mark 
Patteson complained that the Krasmian Latinity was by no 
means classical. This is, doubtless, true; Erasmus would 
have been the first to admit it. Notwithstanding his admira- 
tion for Cicero, Erasmus was quite aware of the impassable 
gap between his style and that of the great master of Latin 
diction. His Latinity was, in fact, what might be called the 
ordinary ‘working-day Latinity’ of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries—the Latin of Sir T. More and Roger 
Ascham of the former, and of the Scaligers, Fabricius, and 
Salmasius of the latter. Setting aside, however, claims to 
a pure classic Latinity which Erasmus never dreamt of 
making, we may say that his style, which certainly is not 
ungrammatical and is not wanting in expressiveness, has by 
means of the schoolroom use of the ‘ Colloquies ’ taught more 
Latin than any work in the language in modern times, and 
the author has quite enough utilitarianism in his composi- 
tion to regard this as a stronger claim to linguistic fame 
than any excellence of linguistic form. 

Of his other intellectual acquirements we need add no 
more to what has been already said. Gifted as few scholars 
have been with a combination of talents not often found 
in close juxtaposition, Erasmus had conjoined' in his own 
personality the keen, sensitive organisation of the bel esprit, 
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the man of the world, with the calm, many-sided contem- 
plative temperament of the genuine philosopher. His keen- 
ness of intellectual perception, manifested by a rare insight 
into the internal constitution of arguments and causes, and 
enlivened by a ready wit, which, inits turn, was sharpened and 
polished by an incisive causticity and an irony which waseither 
playful or the outcome on due occasion of a seva indignatio ; 
while, on the other hand, it was softened and humanised by an 
unfailing urbanity, and a most charming suavity of manner. 
These qualities, embodied particularly in his letters, render 
them a delightful representation of the man in his combined 
character of scholar and thinker, of man of the world and 
recluse, of adviser-general of popes and emperors on the 
one hand, of poor students, maid-servants, and artisans 
on the other. He was the common Socratic or Delphian 
oracle of doubters who found in the mere search for truth 
a profounder peace of mind than all the dogmas of all 
the creeds put together could furnish. In this deeper 
aspect, wherein the highest interests of thinking men are in- 
volved, the thought of Erasmus has a value which is per- 
ennial. Indeed, its undoubted value for his own time is a 
measure of its worth for ours or for any period of which the 
conditions and circumstances resemble the close of the 
sixteenth century. Given any period of vehement contro- 
versy—when human beliefs and human interests, religious, 
political and social, are arrayed against each other in inter- 
necine conflict, when all earnest men are seduced into some 
kind of partisanship, and dogmas divide the world between 
them—what line of thought, what intellectual temperament, 
what process of reasoning, it may be asked, should enable the 
thinker to hold his own amid the chaos of mutually opposed 
causes and important human concerns engaged in dire con- 
flict? Nor is this assimilation of the times of Erasmus with 
other periods of history imaginary. For that matter, the 
circumstances of our own day are sufliciently alike as to re- 
call the end of the sixteenth century, and hence the lesson of 
Erasmus, of his thought and intellectual temperament, is one 
that it behoves Englishmen to learn. Special experience of 
very recent times has taught us that the foes with which 
Erasmus had to contend are neither defunct nor shorn of 
their mischievous power in our own day. Excessive dogma, 
ecclesiasticism, religious exclusiveness and intolerance, are 
still dominant in more than one section of the Christian 
world. The millennium of complete toleration, of supreme 
goodness, mutual consideration and charity, even granting 
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that it is on the road, has not as yet arrived. The 
Christianity of the New Testament has not gained that 
complete recognition which is its due. Progress, no doubt, 
Europe has made since the day when its emperors and 
popes, its princes and politicians, sat ostensibly at the feet 
of Erasmus; but the advance has only been partial, and the 
lesson but half learned. For this reason, the ‘Life of 
‘ Erasmus,’ especially embodied and embalmed as it is in 
his humorous, wise, and graphic letters, still retains its use. 
Happily for the English reader, the method of Professor 
Froude in this most interesting monograph, by allowing 
Erasmus to tell his story in his own inimitable way, has 
really the effect of giving a translation of what is after 
all the Rotterdam scholar’s chief work—his magnificent 
collection of letters. Hereafter, the English reader will 
have no excuse for ignorance of the noble career, the 
disinterested character, and indomitable energies of one of 
the great teachers of Europe and of England at a time 
when both Europe and England were passing through one 
of their most critical conjunctures. Nor, as we began our 
article with the late Regius Professor of History, can we 
conclude it without a similar reference by way of closing 
reminiscence, since the spirit of Erasmus and the design 
which moulded his life—namely, the union of the highest 
philosophical and literary culture with the loftiest and 
withal the simplest teaching of Christianity—is common 
to both of them. It is not the least remarkable feature 
of this interesting and briliiant monograph that its moral, 
its animating spirit and teaching, as set forth by the most 
remarkable thinker of the sixteenth, are now attested and 
endorsed by one of the most noteworthy teachers in our 
England of the nineteenth, century. 
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Art. VIIL.—1. The Church in the Roman Empire. By W. M. 
Ramsay. London: 1893. 


2. Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie. By W. H. 
Wappineton. Paris: 1870. 


3. Epigraphes Hebraiques et Grecques. By M. Cu. CLERMONT 
GANNEAU. Revue Archéologique, May, June, 1882. 


n seeking to penetrate into the dimness that surrounds 
Christian history during the two centuries and a half 
which intervene between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the toleration of the faith by Constantine, great importance 
naturally attaches to monumental evidence, and to newly 
recovered Christian books. The advocates of Christianity 
were so busy in theological controversy, in attacking the 
follies and vices of pagans, and in refuting the errors of 
Gnostics, that they very rarely give us any exact informa- 
tion as to the customs and rites familiar to themselves and 
to their readers. Every new fragment that can cast light 
on the subject is eagerly discussed and criticised at length. 
Every inscription, however brief and vague, is zealously 
collected ; and even the tattered fragments of works of little 
value—such as the Gospel of Peter—become the subject of 
innumerable learned papers, while the recovery of the 
‘Teaching of the Apostles,’ the ‘ Diatessaron,’ or the 
‘Apology of Aristides,’* is hailed as a triumph of re- 
search. 

Yet, as regards monumental remains, we have rather to 
ask the reason why they are so few and often so difficult to 
distinguish from non-Christian texts, and why the great 
movement which revolutionised the beliefs of the civilised 
world has not left more marked traces of its growth in in- 
scriptions and works of art, than to paint the picture of an 
organised and united Church, with a fully developed sym- 
bolism and sacred art. The inscriptions of the age are 
numerous. In the Roman catacombs four thousand epitaphs 
are earlier than 524 a.p. In Syria, some two thousand 
texts in Greek and Latin have been copied, ranging from the 
second century B.c. to the seventh century a.p. Asia Minor 
has yielded a rich harvest of late, as well as Italy, or Greece, 





* Renan (Kglise Chrétienne, pp. vi. 42) denounces the letters of 
Aristides, published in 1878 at Venice, from the Armenian, as being a 
work of the fourth century and not the apology noticed by Eusebius 
and Jerome. 
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or Egypt. Nevertheless, texts clearly Christian are few and 
far between in the times that precede the Council of Nicza. 

The reason is, of course, easily found. The Christians 
were at first few and poor. They were fiercely persecuted 
at times, and obliged to conceal their faith. They could 
not parade their sacred emblems, or publicly record their 
beliefs. The riches of the world belonged to those who 
hated and despised them: the art of the age glorified the 
established worship of heathen gods. Their own teachers 
exhorted them to live a humble and inoffensive life, and to 
shun the temptations of the world. Their simple family 
affection finds expression in the touching words, written 
over the numberless graves which lie among those of Jews 
and Mithra worshippers: ‘ My sweetest child,’ ‘ My sweetest 
‘ wife,’ ‘ My dearest husband,’ ‘ My innocent dove,’ * My well- 
‘deserving father,’ ‘My innocent little lamb,’ ‘They who 
‘ lived together without complaint or quarrel, without taking 
‘ or giving offence ’—these were the words that they wrote 
over the tomb, in the mazes of dark catacombs ; and even there 
they placed no cross to mark their religion, but on almost 
every epitaph they added the words ‘In peace.’ Only about 
330 a.p. do we find the sentences ‘ Vivas in Deo,’ ‘ Vive in 
* Deo,’ ‘ Vive in Bono.’ The frescoes which represent such 
subjects as the Good Shepherd, the Raising of Lazarus, or 
Jonah and the Whale, are mingled with others depicting 
Orpheus, Cupid and Psyche, or the Three Graces. The 
Crux Ansata is not a distinct Christian sign, having been 
in use at Troy in 1500 B.c. The palm, the fish, the anchor, 
the dove, and the phoenix were as little distinctive of belief 
as were the signs which Clement of Alexandria* recommends 
for Christian signet rings. Paulus Pastor does not appear 
till the fourth century, and there is no early representation 
of the Resurrection or Crucifixion. 

The simplicity of early Christian life is attested by well- 
known passages from contemporary works, referring to com- 
munities widely separated from each other. Thus when, in 
112 a.p., Pliny wrote to Trajan concerning the Christians of 
Amastris in Pontus, to ask whether it was the ‘ name,’ or 
the ‘crimes inseparable from the name,’ that should be 
punished, his victims—the poor maidservants (‘ Ancille que 
‘ ministre dicebantur ’)—represented that 
‘all their fault or all their error was limited to meeting together, on 
fixed days before sunrise, to sing a hymn to Christ as a God, and to 


* Pedagogns, ILL, xi. 
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swear—not such or such a crime, but, not to steal, or rob, or commit 
adultery, or fail in sworn faith, or withhold a trust when asked. That 
then they were wont to retire, and again to meet to share a meal, but 
a meal which was usual and quite innocent. That even this they had 
ceased to do since the edict whereby, according to your orders, I had 
forbidden heresies.’ * 


Yet the Christians of Pontus were already numerous, for 


Pliny adds :— 


‘For, indeed, a great number of persons of all ages, all sorts, both 
sexes, are called to justice, or will be so called: they are found, not 
only in the towns, but in the villages and the country, which are 
invaded by the contagion of this superstition. I think one might stop 
it and remedy it. For it is already stated that the temples, which 
were almost deserted, have begun to be again frequented; that the 
solemn feasts, which had been long interrupted, have been resumed ; 
and that they display for sale the flesh of sacrifices, ior which very few 
buyers were found. Whence it is easy to suppose that men might be 
led back, if one gave them room for repentance.’ 


The Christians so savagely persecuted by Nero and 
Domitian were already gaining ground. Trajan ordained 
that they ‘were not to be sought out,’ nor any anonymous 
accusation noticed. All who would show their submission 
by cursing Christ were to be pardoned for former acts. 
Roman citizens were sent to Rome for punishment. Even 
such outward concession as offering incense to the Emperor’s 
statue would seem to have been willingly accepted as an ex- 
cuse for staying the law. 

Equally simple were the rites of Syrian Christians, as 
described by Justin Martyr.t The little congregations met 
‘on the day called that of the sun,’ gathering in cities, or in 
the country, ‘at one place ;’ the‘ President of the Brethren’ 

* Epist. x. 96, 97. 

t+ 1 Apol. ch. Ixvi. Dr. A. Harnack (‘Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,’ Band vii. Heft 2, Leipzig, 
1891) considers that the word xpdpatos was inserted by a copyist, and 
argues that the Sacrament is intended by Justin Martyr to be described 
as consisting of water only; this is well known to have been the 
practice of certain Gnostic sects, but was severely condemned by Cyprian 
and Tertullian. The usual Christian rite of the cup is stated by the 
Fathers to have consisted of wine and water. That wine was used at 
the Last Supper, as well as at the Passover, in the time of Christ 
(Mishna, ‘ Pesachim,’ x. 2) is, of course, not denied by any. In the 
Jewish rite they are said to have ‘mixed’ (13tD) the wine. The word 
is, however, used of ‘spiced wine’ (Cant. vii. 2). The water noticed 
besides the ‘ wine and water’ may have been used for washing before 
prayer. 
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listened to the reader, who recited the ‘Memoirs of the 
‘ Apostles,’ or the writings of the Prophets, as long as time 
permitted, and then exhorted ‘to the imitation of these 
‘ good things.’ When prayer was ended, ‘ food and drink, 
‘water and wine mingled with water’ (adptos «cai totipiov 
idatos Kal xpdpatos) were brought to the president, who 
offered prayers and thanksgivings ‘ according to his ability,’ 
and the people answered ‘Amen.’ When all had partaken 
the deacons carried portions to those who were absent, and a 
collection was made for the poor. 

In such a description we seem to recognise the rites ot 
Huguenots and Lutherans rather than the mystic ritual of 
the Roman Church. No liturgy, no Church, no sacrificial 
act, not even the repetition of a creed is mentioned. The 
leader (1rpozctws Tov adeXdor) is not called a presbyter. 

The little church of Pella in the Jordan valley, founded 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, survived in the 
obscure sect of the Ebionites or ‘ poor,’ who were condemned 
for heresy when Christianity became established. Trenzeus 
and Epiphanius inform us that they rejected the account 
of the Nativity in the Gospels, together with the Epistles of 
Paul, and maintained the Jewish customs of circumcision, 
and of turning to Jerusalem in prayer as to the sacred city.* 
They claimed that the brothers of Jesus had lived among 
them, and regarded Him as a human prophet. The now 
famous ‘ Teaching of the Lord by the Twelve Apostles to 
‘ the Gentiles,’ discovered in 1884, while it shows acquaint- 
ance with the Gospels, and includes the Lord’s Prayer, 
seems, in its conception of the nature of Christ, to express 
the Ebionite belief. The ‘Prayer of the Cup’ presents us 
with the simplest possible belief as connected with the 
Sacrament :— 

** We thank thee, O Father, for the Holy Vine of David thy servant, 
which thou madest known by Jesus thy servant. For the broken 
bread. We thank thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge which 
thou madest known to us by Jesus thy servant. To thee be glory for 
ever. As this broken bread was scattered on the mountains, and being 
brought together became one, so let thy Church be gathered together, 
from the ends of the earth, into thy Kingdom. For thine is the glory and 
the power, by Jesus Christ for ever.” But let no man eat or drink of your 
Eucharist, except those baptized into the name of the Lord: for respecting 
this the Lord hath said, “ Give not that which is holy to the dogs.” After 
being satisfied give thanks thus, “ We thank thee, O Holy Father, for 

* Treneus, Ixxvi.; Epiphanius, Heres. xxx. 15. 
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thy Holy Name, which thou hast enshrined in our hearts, and for the 
knowledge and faith and immortality which thou hast made known to 
us by Jesus thy servant. ‘To thee be glory for ever. . . . Hosanna to 
the Son of David. . . . Maranatha.” But permit the prophets to give 
thanks as much as they wish.’ (Ch. ix. and x.) 


The rites so described were hardly formulated, and allowed 
of extemporary additions. Baptism in the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit was to be, if possible, in ranning water 
(ch. vii.). The first fruits were to be given to the prophet, 
or if there was no prophet to the poor (ch. xiii.). Bishops 
and deacons, ‘meek men,’ are noticed (ch. xv.); but there 
is no reference to presbyters. The sacred day (Kupiaxy) 
appears to have been Sunday, as among other Christians of 
the second century. The exhortations to Christian life, 
which rest on the Gospels and recall the Epistle of James, 
are mingled with warnings against the way of death, the 
vices of theage, and the superstitions of the ‘ omen-watcher,’ 
‘the enchanter,’ ‘ the astrologer,’ and ‘ the purifier.’ 

The Ebionite Church in Bashan succeeded in converting 
even Arab princes, and the Beni Ghassan are said to have built 
churches very early; but the Orthodox Greek Church stamped 
out this small Hebrew sect ; and hardly a trace of its exist- 
ance is monumentally found. Among the boxes of bones 
found in the caves of the Mount of Olives, which are 
inscribed with Hebrew names, more than one is thought to 
have been of Christian origin. The bones were brought from 
elsewhere, for interment near the expected site of the Last 
Judgement; and one osteophagus bears the name of ‘ Judah’ 
in Hebrew, with a square cross marked below. On another is 
the Greek word [ESOT (apparently for ’Incous) with a doubt- 
ful cross. These epitaphs belong to about the second century 
A.D., and perhaps indicate the presence of Jewish converts 
to Christianity. The remarkable Christian text in Greek 
and Cufic, found at Harran, east of Damascus, which bears 
witness to the conversion of a rich Arab chief, belongs, 
however, to a much later period (585 a.p.). Asrael, son of 
Talmu, here built a chapel (Maptvpiov) to St. John, and prays 
in his native Arabic that the day of his death may be delayed. 
The numerous Christian inscriptions of Bashan, like those of 
Northern Syria and of Western Palestine, belong almost 
exclusively to the fourth century and to those following down 
to the seventh and even later. <A few which are early must 
be noticed more particularly in speaking of the early 
Churches and early symbolism. 

Christianity in Egypt—if we may trust as genuine the 
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letter of Hadrian to Servianus, his brether-in-law,* was 
corrupted by the heathenism of the time. The Emperor 
writes about 152 a.p. as follows :— 

‘This Egypt, which you vaunted to me, my dear Servianus, I find 
frivolous, hung by a thread, and swaying with each gust of fashion. 
There those who adore Serapis are at the same time Christians; and 
those called bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis. There is not a 
president of a Jewish synagogue, nor a Samaritan, nor a Christian 
priest, who does not confound his functions with those of astrologers, 
diviners, and impostors. The patriarch himself, when he comes to 
Egypt, is forced by some to adore Serapis, by others to adore Christ... . 
Their only God is money. That is the deity that Christians, Jews, 
and all sorts of men adore.’ 


In Carthage, however, where a tenth of the population was 
Christian, Tertullian speaks of rites quite as simple as those 
of Syria: t of prayer before the meal, and hymns sung after 
it, with washing of hands and a final prayer. The number 
of the Christians was then so fast increasing that the State 
was filled with them (about 200 a.p.). 


‘They are in the fields, in the citadel, in the islands. Men lament it, 
as if a public calamity, that both sexes, every age and condition, even 
high rank, are passing over to the profession of the Christian faith. 
And yet for all this men’s minds are not awakened to the thought that 
there is in it some good which they have failed to notice” ‘We are 
but of yesterday, yet we have filled every place among you. ... We 
have left you nothing but the temples of your gods.’ { 


The majority of the converts in these regions must, how- 
ever, have belonged to a very humble class, if there be any 
truth in the contemptuous estimate of Celsus as preserved 
by Origen :— 

‘It is only foolish and low persons void of perception, slaves, women 
and children, of whom the teachers of the Divine Word seek to make 
converts. We see, indeed, in private houses, workers in wool and 
leather, and fullers, and persons of the most ignorant and rudest 
character, not daring to utter a word in presence of their elders and 


wiser masters ; but when they get hold of the children privately, and of 


certain women as ignorant as themselves, pouring forth wonderful 
statements, to the effect that they ouzht not to give heed to their fathers 
or to their teachers, but should obey them . .. and be happy them- 
selves and make others happy. No wise man believes this gospel, being 
driven away by the multitude that adhere to it.’ § 


This hostile account, supposed to date about 160-180 


* Given by Renan, ‘ L’Eglise Chrétienne,’ p, 189. 
* Tertullian, Apol. 39. 
t Apol. 1 and 37. § Origen against Celsus, IT, xlix. J. Ixsiii, 
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A.D., shows that among the poor clients and slaves of the 
great houses Christianity was silently making its way. But 
in Italy the number of the believers was still small. Irenaeus 
enumerates the twelve successors of Paul! (not of Peter) who 
presided over the flock in Rome down to about 180 a.p. ;* but 
according to Eusebius the Roman Church, as late as 251 a.p., 
reckoned only forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, readers 
and porters, who had charge of 1,500 widows and orphans. 
The Bishop of Rome already claimed to be the head of the 
Church in the time of Irenzeus; and Aurelian, in 272 a.p., 
acknowledged his authority over the Bishop of Antioch. But 
this power, though recognised by the Churches of Africa 
and of Gaul, was limited; schism with the Eastern bishops, 
on the question of Easter, was only averted by the wise 
counsels of Irenzus, when Bishop Victor strove to impose 
uniformity of practice. The transfer of the capital to Con- 
stantinople strengthened the hands of the Greeks, and though 
Chrysostom wrote to ‘ Innocent Bishop of Rome,’ ¢ when his 
own expulsion from the See of Constantinople had been 
effected by his enemies, he wrote as an equal, not as acknow- 
ledging a pope. We find in the early literature of this age 
nothing to support the Romanist tradition—-no inflexible 
rule of faith to which the proud words ‘quod semper, quod 
‘ ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ can be applied with truth. With 
the exception of Irenzeus, there is not one of the great Fathers 
of the Church who would not, in the twelfth century, have 
been burned as a heretic for some of his beliefs. Their 
teaching is not in all things the same; their individual 
views are often such as would now place their writings on 
the Index. They did not agree among themselves. Irenzus 
held that Christ’s ministry lasted more than twenty years: 
Clement of Alexandria said it only lasted one. The latter 
believed in the perpetual Virginity of Mary, and in the non- 
human character of Christ’s body. Tertullian denounced 
both these beliefs. Justin Martyr insists on the reality of 
Christ’s sufferings, which those who held the phantomist 
theory denied ; but he appears to inculcate the adoration of 
angels, and speaks of a fiery baptism in Jordan. He admits 
in one passage that differences of Christian belief already 
existed. 


‘J, and others who are right-minded Christians on all points, are 





* Treneus, Heres. iii.3; Eusebius, H. E. vi. xliii. 11-12. 
+ Chrysostom, ‘ Ad Innocent. Episc. Rome Epist.’ 
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assured that there will be a resurrection of the dead, and a thousand 
years in Jerusalem,’ but ‘many who belong to the pure and pious faith, 
and are true Christians, think otherwise.’ * 


Such passages, scattered through the literature of the 
second century, enable us to understand why the monumental 
remains of Christianity are few. The small societies, which 
existed by 100 A.p. in so many parts of what was then the 
civilised world, included for the most part the poor, the 
weak, and the obscure. Their rites were simple: their lives 
were humble and retiring. They were at times fiercely 
persecuted by a hierarchy which had the ear of the rulers, 
and whose very existence depended on the failing revenues 
of the temples. ‘They were fiercely calumniated and charged 
with secret vices, with atheism, with sedition. They were 
enemies of man, and ungrateful to the genii. They refused 
to adore the statue of Cesar. They were said to have 
burned Rome, to worship 2 cross, or the Onokoites, or the 
sun, because they turned to the east in prayer.t The fury 
of those interested in inflaming the populace against them 
knew no bounds: their secret feasts were said to be immoral ; 
and they were charged with infanticide and the eating of 
babies—a charge which Cyril of Jerusalem, in the fourth 
century, brings against the Gnostics, which the Pope levelled 
against the Templars in the thirteenth, but which, in the 
nineteenth century is only brought by equally savage 
calumniators against the Jews. In spite of all such 
calumny and persecution, and in face of the contempt of 
philosophers, the simple faith of the Christians silently 
worked its way into the hearts of men. 

The constitution of the Churches was civil rather than eccle- 
siastical. No sacrificing priest was known, among believers 
who claimed no mystery in connexion with their eucharistic 
rite. The bishop or ‘ overseer,’ and the deacon or ‘ servant,’ 
held titles which were known in the Roman world as those 
of civil officers. The inscriptions found in Bashan and in 
Asia Minor illustrate this point, which is so often forgotten. 

M. Waddington ¢ has called attention to the use of the 
term episcopos, or ‘overseer,’ as a civil title before the 
establishment of Christianity. In the time of Constantine, 
according to Charisius, ‘ the epistopoi are those who preside 
‘over bread and other things sold which are used for daily 


* 2 Apol. Ixxx. + Tertullian, I. ‘Ad Nationes,’ xii.—xvii. 
+ Inscriptions de la Syrie, Nos, 1911, 1959, 1990, 2298. Charisius 
(Digest 1.4 18). 
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‘food by the population of cities.’ From texts found at 
Salkhad in Bashan, it appears that they also presided over 
the offerings in heathen temples. In a text from the island 
of Rhodes an episcopos appears as an officer of one of the 
numerous brotherhoods or clubs which were scattered over 
the Roman Empire in the first and second centuries A.D. 
The word had a still older use before the Peloponnesian war, 
as applied to Athenian overseers sent to tributary towns. 
At Mejmir, in Southern Bashan, a text, headed with the 
heathen invocation ’Aya@) Tuyn, gives a list of five episcopoi 
who were evidently pagan Arabs, named after the Arab 
deities S’air, ’Aziz,and Baal. The useof the term as a civil 
title appears thus to be clearly established. 

The bishops in the East were numerous. In the fourth 
century each town and large village had its bishop, and 
the diocese was the parish. The bishop is stated to have 
only differed from the presbyter in possessing the power of 
ordination. The word Presbyter occurs on many texts in 
Syria and elsewhere, as does the word deacon, but these 
inscriptions are generally undated, and appear to be late 
in many instances.* Professor Ramsay has published a 
text and bas-relief from Prymnessos in Phrygia, supposed 
to be as old as the fourth century a.p., and probably Christian, 
in which Abirkios, son of Porphyrios, is described as deacon 
(Avax@y for Atdxovos). He remarks that the same term 
occurs in a pagan text which enumerates the officials of the 
temple at Metropolis in Ionia. Christian texts of the third 
century are numerous in Asia Minor,} including the names 
of soldiers. 

The name of Christian being in itself a crime was con- 
cealed under the appellation ypnords, or ‘ good;’ and this 
appears to have become the popular term. Thus Justin 
Martyr says :— 

‘ As far as one may judge from the name we are accused of we are 
most excellent people.’ 3 

Lactantius writes :— 

* The title presbyter is, of course, old (1 Tim. iv. 14). The word 
presbutes occurs as a title in the pagan texts of Syria. 

t Professor W. M. Ramsay,‘ Expositor,’ 1889-90,‘ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies,’ 1883. Renan (‘ St. Paul,’ p. 363) says that the word ‘ Christian’ 
occurs on the Phrygian texts from the third century downwards. 

~ Justin Martyr, ‘1 Apol.’ iv. Tertullian, ‘Ad Nationes,’ 3. 
Lactantius, ‘ Div. Inst.’ iv. 7,5; Inscriptions de la Syrie, Nos. 2037, 
2166, 2558, 2681, 2704. 
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‘Even when we are corruptly called Chréstiani by you.’ ‘The 
meaning of this name must be given because of the error of the ignorant, 
who are accustomed to say Chréstos, changing a letter.’ 


At Harrin (already mentioned) still exists a text in which 
the deacon spells the name of Christ in this manner 
(Xpnoros), and there are many other known instances. The 
earliest Syrian text in which the writer boldly calls himself 
a Christian occurs near Antioch, and dates from 369 a.p., 
bearing the sign of the cross. The cross is not found on 
monuments earlier than the time of the Council of Nica, 
even when presumably Christian. The earliest known 
instance in Syria is, perhaps, that at Imtan, dating from 
350 A.D. In 331 a.p. the name Chréstos, and the absence of 
the cross, on a text, perhaps the oldest that is certainly of 
Christian origin in Syria, are to be marked at Khatura, in 
the Antioch province. Tertullian* says that the Christians 
were accused of worshipping the cross, and not only refutes 
the charge, but turns it against the pagans, who, he says, 
worshipped wooden stakes under the names of Pallas and 
Ceres. He notices the heretical Montanists as using the 
sign of the cross. The seals of Christians, according to 
Clement of Alexandria, should bear as emblems a dove, a 
fish, a ship, a lyre, or an anchor. He naturally does not 
recommend a cross. Minucius Felix says that the heathen 
worshipped wooden crosses, including those gilded on the 
tops of military ensigns. ‘That the cross was a very ancient 
emblem is evidenced by its hanging to the necks of Assyrian 
kings, whose statues can be seen in the British Museum, and 
it indeed meets us throughout Asia on non-Christian monu- 
ments of all ages. 

The fish (Iy@vs) as an emblem of Christ is not only men- 
tioned by Tertullian, but commonly occurs on Christian 
texts. The catacombs at Rome include early examples ; 
south of Damascus it accompanies the words ’Incov Xpiote 
BonOea at Sudrah,t the tablet bearing a cross and other 
emblems ; at Has, in Northern Syria, a lintel stone bears 
the strange words, ly@vs adynAovia, <A text at Refadi, as late 
as 439 a.p., gives the letters ‘n such a manner as to explain 
them by the accepted meaning as initials for the words, 
‘ Jesus Christ, son of God the Saviour’ (IXOTZP). Another 


* Tertullian, ‘ Ad Nationes,’ J. xii.; De Corona, 3: Ad Uxorem, ii. 
5; Clement Alex. ‘ Pedagog. III.’ xi.; Minucius Felix Octav. xxix. 
¥ Inscriptions de la Syrie, Nos, 2557, 2659, 2695. 
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favourite monogram,* XMI', accompanies a strange hexa- 
meter poem at Shakkah, in Bashan, and is believed to 
signify ‘Christ the Son of Mary.’ At Deir Sambil another 
example dates from 399 A.D., accompanied by the cross ; at 
Dana, also, in Northern Syria, the three letters stand 
between two crosses on a lintel. With these instances we 
may compare the text at Refadi, near Antioch, which begins 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, born of Mary, the Son of God, dwells 
‘ here.’ 

It is also clear that the sect while proscribed and perse- 
cuted could not have dared to build churches; and, in spite 
. of the legends which speak of churches of the second 
century, even in England, the Fathers only speak of 
meetings in private houses. The Christians also met beside 
the streams and rivers, where baptism in running water was 
possible. Such a meeting is mentioned early,f and Ter- 
tullian ¢ speaks of the ‘littoral prayers.’ The proseucha, or 
places of prayer, are often mentioned ; and the great spring 
at Philippi, in Macedonia, where, according to the passage 
in the Acts just mentioned, ‘ prayer was wont to be made,’ 
still bursts from the earth a league and a half from the city. 
But such rites were tinged with superstition in later times, 
and Cyril of Jerusalem exhorts his hearers against ‘ the 

* Ibid. Nos. 2145, 2674, 2663, 2697. This hexameter text (one 
of several in Eastern Palestine) is believed by M. Waddington to con- 
tain a veiled allusion to Christian belief under pagan terminology. It 
may be thus rendered :— 

‘ Bassos the shining eye of the far-famed land of his fathers, 
Out of savings made in husbandry has built me, 
For self and children of self and of his prudent wife too, 
Kindly monument. By counsel of God the Eternal 
Each at great age I shall hold what time it be that each one 
Reaches the goal in turn of the life that is destined for them, 
For his own self and his children and for his prudent wife too, 
Out of his own possessions having laboured in all things. 
Bassos the mighty pillar of state has built a tomb here, 
Him old age overtaking, and rejoicing in offspring, 
Yet from above to me nigh drawing well he erected, 
Far to be seen of the world, a tower exceeding stately. 
Bassos son of Abyrios ever wrought joy to the righteous, 
But on them who were evil ever griefs he inflicted 
So, the offspring of him and of his tender consort, 
Take thou, O holy nymph, after old age from Hades, 
Let their souls be sent beyond by pale Rhadamanthus.’ 


The monument is one of those Roman tomb towers which are common 
as family mausolea in Bashan and Gilead. 
tT Acts xvi. 13. ~ Ad Nationes, xiii. 
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‘lighting of lamps or burning of incense by fountains and 
* streams * *—a custom which, however, is even now not quite 
extinct in Christian lands. 

Probably the oldest church now standing in the world is 
that which Constantine built over the cave stable at Beth- 
lehem. The site itself is the only one connected with the 
New Testament history, which is mentioned before the fourth 
century. It was known to Justin and to Origen,f but by 
the time of Constantine had been appropriated by the 
Pagans, who there celebrated the birth of Tammuz. Like 
all the early churches of East and West, it has the form of 
the basilica, { copied from the civil hall of justice used by 
the Romans, of which a fine example occurs at Gerasa in 
Gilead. The bishop sat behind the holy table in the apse, 
as the Roman judge sat in the civil building. The term 
ecclesia is only used in late inscriptions, and the consecrated 
site was commonly called a Marturion in the fourth century. 
In Asia the apse of the basilica is on the east, but in coun- 
tries converted by the Roman Church it is on the west. 
Thus the ancient church discovered at Silchester, in 1890, 
has its apse to the west, but otherwise resembles in plan the 
numerous chapels of the fourth and fifth century in Syria. 
The English example can hardly be later than 410 a.p., and 
gives interesting evidence of the existence of a Christian 
community in this Roman city nearly two centuries before 
the mission of Augustine; St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome 
speak of the English Christians in the fourth century. 

Some sects called their sacred buildings synagogues. At 
Deir Aly (the ancient Lebabah), on Mount Hermon, § a lintel- 
stone built in above a doorway in the Druse village pre- 
serves the memory of the famous heretic Marcion. The 
‘Synagogueof the Marcionites’ was here raised in 518 
A.D., five years after the edict of toleration—that of Milan 
—by Paul the Presbyter, in honour of Jesus Chréstos. Epi- 
phanius says that in his time this sect existed in Rome 
and Italy, in Egypt, Palestine, Arabia and Syria, in Cyprus 
and the Thebaid, in Persia and elsewhere. The text is 

* Catechet. Lect. xix. &. 

¢ Justin Martyr, ‘Tryph.’ 78; Origen against Celsus, i. ch. li. ; 
Jerome, ‘ Ep. ad Paulin.’ 15 and 49. 

+ The term Basilica is used in a text of 330 a.p. in Syria. (Inscrip- 
tions de la Syrie, No. 2664.) 

§ Inscriptions de la Syrie, No. 2558. Svvaywy) Mapxwvurrov xop(ns) 
AcBawv rod «(vpio)v kai X(wri))p(ov) “Invot Xpyorot rpovoia TavAov 
mpeaB(urépov) Tod Ax Erovs- 
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older than any extant church, and terms the place of meeting 
a ‘synagogue. Against Marcion of Pontus, a disciple of 
the Syrian Cedron, who was in Rome about 140 a.p., Ter- 
tullian penned a famous controversial work. Marcion 
appears to have been influenced by the contemporary dualism 
of the Persian religion, and wrote an ‘antithesis’ of the 
Old and New Testaments. He believed the God of the Jews 
to be an evil deity, and criticised the Old Testament as 
fiercely as any modern writer has done. He denied the 
Incarnation, and the reality of the body of Christ, which he 
said was ‘ borrowed from the elements.’ He commanded 
celibacy, and his followers are said to have practised astro- 
logy. He accepted only such parts of the Gospel as accorded 
with his theory, and cut out the first chapters of Luke, 
which was the Gospel he preferred. It is strange that a 
monument of this sect has survived, when those of more 
orthodox Christians of the age have perished. It is not, 
however, the only heretical text found in this region. 

While the Christian communities were small and scattered 
great diversities of practice and of belief naturally existed. 
Set forms of liturgy, common to the whole Church, were 
unknown, and much that was extemporary was permitted. 
The liturgy of the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions,’ even if it 
existed in the third century, took its present form in the 
fifth. Cyprian speaks of an African liturgy, but the pre- 
paration of liturgies for general adoption was the work of the 
Church after Christianity was established. To Basil and 
Chrysostom, Cyril, and other leaders of the same age, the 
oldest liturgies were due, though Tertullian speaks of one at 
Rome, and Augustine preserves fragments of the older forms 
of service. The enthusiasts who yet believe in a liturgy of 
St. James read little of the contemporary history of the 
Christian Church. The lately discovered travels of St. Silvia, 
and the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril, alike show how great 
were the differences of rite in East and West, in the time of 
Constantine. The ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ then used in Jerusalem, 
seems to have been unknown to a member of the Church of 
Gaul. 

In the second century—which in many respects was not, 
unlike the nineteenth—opinions and customs were in a con- 
dition of solution, and had not crystallised into new forms. 
Tertullian speaks of the increase of population, of colonies, 
and of trade open to all. The wise rule of the Antonines 
gave peace to the Roman world. Communications with East 
and West were organised, deputations came from India, and 
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even Chinese travellers came to the West. The Arab trade 
brought wealth from the Indian Ocean, and from the 
Zambesi ; the geography of Central Asia was almost as well 
known as that of remote European countries. Foreign 
religions had become established in Rome, and credulity and 
scepticism had undermined the ancient beliefs. The sects 
were innumerable. The impostors, magicians, and wonder- 
workers, who obtained popular success, followed each other 
to the capital of the world, where riches abounded. Men’s 
minds were set on money-making, and on acquiring posi- 
tions of power in the State. Yet the brutality of the old 
savage superstitions, among the rude peasantry, was scarcely 
softened by prohibitive laws; and the ignorance of natural 
science was common to all but the few. Pliny, indeed, 
knew that the world was round, and had observed the 
fossils in the rocks, but the patristic literature abounds in 
extraordinary statements, taken from earlier Greek writers 
on natural history, and even Chrysostom states that ‘some 
‘indeed said that the earth revolves on its axis—bui 
‘because their own heads are turned they say the world 
‘turns. It does not turn: it is firm.’ * 

Three great dangers—three causes of corruption of the 
“arly simplicity—threatened the growing systems of Chris- 
tianity: philosophy, mysticism, and ignorant imposture. 
From each the Church suffered at the same time, though 
mysticism, perhaps, left the most marked impress of the 
three on the established creed. The frightful vices and 
greed of the great cities served rather to drive men into the 
Christian fold. The Stoic spirit, existing among the more 
respectable classes, among whom the old domestic virtues 
of the Romans survived—the spirit of kindliness and pa- 
tience fostered by Stoic teaching, prepared the minds of 
many for the Gospel. The cold theories of other schools 
had little effect on the hearts of the people; but the heathen 
hierarchy, which had failed to stamp out the new teaching, 
and whose existence depended on their hold over the minds 
of the people, seem to have compromised with the popular 
movement, by infusing into the rites and organisations of 
the Church many of those elements of mystic and sensuous 
ritual and dogma which attracted the Roman to the worship 
of [sis and Mithra, or which belonged to the earlier national 
religion. 

Even Christians like Clement of Alexandria sought to 
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reconcile religion with philosophy—the simple morality of 
the earlier communities with that which was regarded as the 
cultured thought of the day—by the explaining away of 
ancient things, and the cautious and partial adoption of 
theories taught in the schools of Athens and of Alexandria. 
Such theories now appear to us of little value, being specu- 
lations founded on most imperfect observation. The schools 
taught little that was original, being mainly busy with 
wordy wars as to the criticism of former philosophers. A 
radical rejection of older systems was beyond the power 
of academic thought. The question was how Plato was to 
be understood, not whether Plato was right. Looking back 
we find these controversies full of life, which now are dead, 
while the words of the Gospel remain a living force. The 
Christian teaching of a better life did not need to be recon- 
ciled with the Platonic dreams. 

But it was among the Gnostics, or higher critics of the age, 
that this building up of theories as to the unknown flourished 
most. The Gnostic teachings ranged from philosophical 
allegory to pure imposture, which deluded the ignorant just 
as they are deluded in our own times by a Madame Blavatsky, 
or by some new American apostle. Many of their endless 
systems presented a syncretism in which the teachings of 
Buddha and of the Brahmins were mingled with the 
Persian dualism, with the ancient Egyptian or Chaldean 
beliefs, or with the rites and symbols of Eleusis. In such 
strange works as the ‘ Pomander,’ which surrounds the 
figure of the Son of God with all the symbolism of the later 
Platonists of Alexandria, or in the ‘ Piste Sophia,’ which 
belongs to the latter half of the third century, we encounter 
Gnosticism in its least degraded forms. In the practices 
of the Markosians we perhaps reach the lowest depths of 
conscious imposture. Lrenzus* says that the Markosians 
pretended to consecrate cups of wine, held by women, which 
became red, because Charis dropped therein a drop of her 
own blood, and that the contents of the small cups, poured 
into one larger held by the priest, effervesced to overflowing. 
Marcus, he says, devoted himself ‘ especially to women, and 
‘to such as are well bred, elegantly attired, and of great 
‘wealth.’ As among the Phrygian Montanists, hysterical 
revivalist scenes followed, when prophecies were uttered, 
and vice and license were natural results. These fana- 
tics anticipated the Americans in performing rites of 


* Trenzus, |. xiii, xxi. and xxv. 
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‘ spiritual marriage, after the likeness of the conjunctions 
‘ above.’ 

Other Gnostics adorned their meeting places with busts 
of their revered masters—Aristotle, Plato, and Pythagoras 
—and to these they added the bust of Christ *‘ made by 
‘ Pilate.” These images they crowned, and adored with 
heathen rites. The followers of Comte, in our own times, 
seem to have copied the Markosians, just as the old heresy 
of Tertullian and Origen, which made the soul ‘ corporeal,’ 
seems to lurk, in microscopic form, in the theory of ‘ somatic 
‘and immortal cells,’ which is our latest doctrine of life. 

Manes seems to have been one of the most influential of 
the Gnostic leaders who strove to solve the problems then 
agitating men’s minds, by incorporating in one system all 
the religions of the known world. His influence was not 
only widely spread, but it long endured, It extended to 
Gaul and Spain from Persia, and it was not quite exhausted. 
in the twelfth century a.p. Cyril of Jerusalem, who thunders 
against the Manichieans, relates how Manes (in the third 
century) was the disciple of a Buddha, and skilled in Per- 
sian learning and philosophy. He announced himself to be 
the Paraclete, and was finally killed by the Persian priests. 
The Oriental systems, the philosophy of Aristotle, and the 
Christian teaching were combined in his system, and the 
Manichzans said that the sun was Christ.* The sect, which 
resembled many later Moslem heresies, lived on in Armenia 
till the ninth century, and spread among the Bulgarians, 
in Italy, in France, in Greece, in Asia Minor, Persia, Tur- 
kestan, China, and Syria, where Justinian persecuted its 
votaries. But it was only one among numberless heresies 
which threatened to discredit Christianity, and which were 
spread all over Asia and Egypt. The jargon of their half- 
pagan symbolism still meets us on the gems and amulets, 
carved as tokens of fellowship in some sect, or worn as 
defences against sickness and sorcery. 

No doubt the number of really Gnostic gems has been much 
exaggerated; for, as Pliny tells us, the wearing of amulets 
was common to all classes of the heathen. But the Hebrew 
words which accompany some of the mystic designs on 
gems from Egypt or from Asia, written as they are in 
Greek letters, yet in a language little understood by the 
majority of the sectaries, are often the same ‘names of 
‘ power’ which the patristic writers attribute to various 
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Gnostic heretics. Abraxas, Tao, Semes Ailam, Adone, Sabao, 
and Michael are among the most distinctive Guostic terms, 
with strange accompanying figures of the human trunk with 
cock’s head, and serpent legs and shield, or the serpent 
lion-headed or crowned with rays, representing the Agatho- 
demon, The Guostics were among the most dangerous 
enemies of the infant Church, because Christians generally 
were reproached with their extravagances, and with their 
endless schisms. 

If, however, the simplicity of the first age of Christianity 
was such as is indicated by the writings of the time, by the 


organisation of the communities, and by such monuments 


as are left to us, how are we to understand the rapid growth 
of ritual and of mysticism which overspread religion and 
fostered superstition as soon as Christianity was tolerated 
and established? In the East and in the West alike this 
tardy recognition of the teaching which, in three centuries, 
had made perhaps half the population of Western Asia 
professing Christians, seems to have been attended with 
disaster to the purity of the faith. Crowds of ignorant and 
superstitious converts mingled their ancient beliefs with 
the new; and self-seekers strove to turn to their own ad- 
yantage the Imperial favour shown to the Church. St. 
Chrysostom bewails the decay of that Church as a ‘ faded 
‘beauty’ whose former charms were now repaired with 
rouge and paints.* He joined with Basil and Gregory in 
denouncing the priests and bishops of his time, and the 
superstitious of the pilgrims. Jerome fled from Rome 
disgusted with the luxury of the Court of Pope Damasus. 
The worship of forged relics, the mendicancy of the hermits, 
the scandals of the kiss of peace, and of the feasts in honour 
of saints and martyrs, the worship of images, crosses and 
pictures, the pretensions of a sacred caste headed by 
bishops, who claimed to be regarded as almost divine, and 
many other abuses, became such growing evils, even in the 
fourth century, that the triumph of Christianity seemed 
destined to be soon followed by its entire disappearance. 
The great men of the age protested and exhorted in vain, 
and in the East the sword of Islam avenged the degradation 
of the pure faith. In the West the abuses flourished among 
ruder populations for nearly a thousand years more, till the 
light of learning was diffused throughout Europe in the 
worst ages of the Roman Church. When we consider the 
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monumental and literary evidence, which shows us so clearly 
what were the religious systems adopted in Rome in the 
second century, side by side with the old Italian paganism, 
we can hardly but conclude that mysticism and ritual were 
not of Christian but of pagan origin. Paganism revenged 
its defeat by adulterating the Christian creed; and the 
process was the same which has corrupted the mild philan- 
thropy of the Buddha * by admixture of the Shamanism of 
Central Asia, or which has wrought a deep schism among 
Moslems by bringing the Zoroastrian teachings into Persian 
Islam, and the paganism of the West into the beliefs of 
Sunnee peasants. 

The rites and customs of the wilder pagan populations 
were almost as barbarous in the second century and down 
even to the fourth as they were before the times of a Roman 
empire. In Rome itself human blood was still necessary for 
certain rites, and the bloody baptisms of the Taurobolia 
were not unnatural toa people delighting in the shows of 
the arena. In Egypt the gloomy Serapis was adored with 
equally savage rites, and the beast worship of the temples 
survived even ridicule. Human sacrifices continued at 
Carthage; but perhaps the most bloodthirsty deities were 
those of Asia Minor and Syria. In the time of Hadrian 
human beings were still immolated at the shrines of Zeus 
throughout Greece and in its islands. The servants of 
Venus still prostituted themselves in her temples at Phrygia, 
at Paphos, at Daphne near Antioch, and at Afca on Lebanon, 
even as late as Constantine’s reign. At the temple of 
Hierapolis on the Euphrates the famous rites of the Dea 
Syria included the flinging of children tied up in sacks over 
a precipice, with self-mutilations and gashings—survivals 
of the ancient worship of Baal and Ashtoreth. Hermits 
here stood on pillars, like the later Stylites or the earlier 
Hindu ascetics; and miraculous images were believed to 
float in the air. ‘The wealth of this temple made it widely 
famous in the time of Lucian. 

Such barbarism could not attract the Christian ; but in 
Rome itself more seductive mysticism had become widely 
popular, especially in connexion with the worship of Isis 


* See, for instance, the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Buddhist 
pilgrim from China to India in the time of Muhammad (630 a.p.), trans- 
lated by Beal (1888). The relics, sacred footprints, holy Bo-tree, 
pictures, images, and legends, of which he speaks, recall those of the 
pilgrim diaries in Palestine from the fourth century downwards. 
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imported from Egypt, and that of Mithra first brought 
by Pompey from the borders of Persia. To the latter there 
are several allusions in the patristic literature, as presenting 
blasphemous parallelism to the Christian rites. 

The mother goddess nursing the infant god is a familiar 
groupin pagan art. It is known as Ashtoreth with Tammuz 
in Pheenicia and Chaldza, as Khrishna and his mother in 
India, as Lucina with her babe in Italy, as Isis with the 
infant Horus in Egypt. The Isis rites in Rome included the 
offering of the wine-cup and wafer; the pictures of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum show us the shaven priests of Isis wearing 
a kind of alb. They sprinkled the holy water of the Nile, 
and bore the statue of the goddess in procession through the 
streets of Rome, on which the votaries gazed with ecstasy. 
Women were consecrated as priestesses of Isis, and the 
death and resurrection of Osiris were celebrated ; fasts were 
observed, and the Egyptian ritual was repeated by various 
members of a graduated hierarchy. To the Roman women 
the mysteries of Isis and her child were especially dear. 

The worship of Mithra was widely spread over the Roman 
Empire. His cave chapels existed not only in Italy, but 
even in Germany and in England, and monuments of Mithra 
worshippers exist as late as 577 a.p. The remains of a 
Mithrzeum are found under the foundations of the chapel of 
Clement in Rome: the Mithraic gems are numerous. Justin 
Martyr * speaks of the Christian Eucharist 
‘which the wicked devils have imitated in the mysteries of Mithra, 
commanding the same thing to be done. For that bread and a cup of 
water are placed, with certain incantaticns, in the mystic rites of one 
who is being initiated you either know or can learn.’ 

Tertullian writes :—- 

‘For washing is the means whereby they are initiated into the sacred 
rites of an Isis or a Mithra. The gods themselves they honour with 
washings. Moreover, by carrying water round and sprinkling it, they 
everywhere expiate country seats, houses, temples, and cities.” + 
And again: 

‘ Mithra sets his mark on the foreheads of his soldiers, and celebrates 
also an oblation of bread and introduces an image of a resurrection.’ + 

The festival of Mithra was held on December 25 in Italy—- 
the ‘Dies Natalis Invicti Solis,’ which Chrysostom § states 
to have been recently chosen in his own times as the 

* 1 Apol. Ixvi. tT On Baptism, v. 

+ Postscript. xl. § Hom. xxxi. 
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Christmas Day in Rome. For Mithra was the Persian God 
of Light, and the cup used in his rites was not of water 
only, but contained the expressed juice of the Haoma plant, 
making a sacred drink—that still prepared by the Parsees. 
The Haoma was the older Aryan Soma, which in Vedic 
hymns and Indian sacred books is at once the liquor of immor- 
tality and the god bimself. ‘ I am the Soma,’ says Khrishna. 

The mitre which Clement of Alexandria mentions as a 
pagan dress* took its name apparently from Mithra. The 
initiate refused the wreath offered to him in these curious 
mysteries, and exclaimed, ‘ My only crown is Mithra.’ It is 
the head-dress of the Persian priests and of the Mithra 
worshippers of Commagene on statues of the early Roman 
period. This is by no means the only instance in which 
pagan vestments came to be used by Christian priests. The 
scarlet robes of the flamens were adopted by cardinals; 
the alb was an Egyptian sacred dress ; the dalmatic, a short- 
sleeved shirt, was worn by Commodus and by Elagabalus, 
the Emperor who was priest of the Sun God, symbolised by 
the black stone brought from Emesa, in Syria, to Rome. 
The practice of kissing the foot of an emperor was intro- 
duced by Caligula from Persia. 

That it was the policy of popes to conciliate the heathen, 
by consecrating to Christian worship the ancient sacred 
places of heathendom, is evidenced by the letter of Gregory 
the Great to his missionaries, whom he instructed not to 
attempt to suppress the holy places of the Saxons. The 
traces of ancient altars with pagan legends are still found in 
or near churches throughout Europe, in Scotland, in France, 
in the Channel Islands, in Spain, and elsewhere, showing 
how generally such policy was carried out. The ancient 
yule feast was consecrated as Christmas Day, and the old 
ceremonies survived under the sanction of Roman priests. 

For, although the pagan rites were forbidden and the 
temples destroyed in the time of Constantine, paganism was 
not easily rooted out. In 515 a.p. a chapel of St. George 
was raised at Ezr’a, in Bashan, on the site of the old temple 
of Theandrites, a deity of Bostra, and not far off in the 
same region dedications to the same divinity occur as late 
as 389 and 394 a.p.t+ Temples on Hermon and at Gaza 

* ©Not leaning on the thyrsus, not crowned with ivy: throw away 
the mitre: throw away the fawnskin.’ Cohort. xii. 

+ Inscriptions de la Syrie, Nos. 2495, 2046, 1965. A new temple 
was building in the Hauran as late as 520 a.p. (No. 2593). 
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were still visited in the time of Jerome, and yet later of 
Porphyry. 

The astonishment of Tertullian would have been great 
had he heard that a Bishop of Rome had assumed the title 
of the Pontifex Maximus, the head of the great college of 
pontiffs who regulated all the sacrifices in Rome, arranged 
the festivals, punished the Vestal Virgins, and presided at 
marriages; but his wrath would have been yet greater had 
he heard a Pope usurp the name of Vicar of Christ, which 
Tertullian uses of the Holy Spirit.“ To him the ascetic’s 
mantle was the sign of the stoic or the cynic, adopted by 
Romans from Greece; white robes were signs of the initiates 
of Ceres; black of the worship of Bellona; purple or scarlet 
cloaks belonged to Saturn.t+ Early Christian writers, like 
the author of the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas,’ forbade their 
followers to lead a hermit’s life. The celibacy of the clergy 
was not recognised by Tertullian, who wrote letters to his 
own wife. Bishops and deacons alike were married men, 
and the Council of Nicea tolerated, if it did not approve, 
the custom. The old titles, ‘ episcopa,’ ‘ presbytera,’ and 
‘ diaconessa,’ were titles of honour for the wives of bishops, 
priests, and deacons; and though the Pope forbade such 
marriage in 399 a.p., the custom of celibacy was not fully 
enforced even in the eleventh century, when English and 
Welsh priests were married men. Origen condemned the 
worship of images; Epiphanius destroyed a picture of Christ 
as contrary to the authority of Scripture and to the Christian 
faith; Augustine said that the Church condemned the 
‘ worshippers of tombs and images;’ but Gregory II. in 
730 a.D. wrote to the Emperor Leo in favour of images, 
condemning only representations of the Divine nature. Yet 
there are among us many who believe that the liturgy, the 
rites, and even the latest enactments of the Church of Rome 
were handed down from Apostolic days, and are sanctioned 
by the writings of the Fathers. The history of the 
wondrous growth of Christianity is not to be founded on 
medieval tradition, but on extant writings of the centuries 
preceding the Council of Niczea, on the grudging witness of 
non-Christian writers, and on the scattered monuments, 
which bear witness to the persecutions of poor and humble 
converts, to the rites and vestments of pagan religions, and 
to the original simplicity of Christian practice and belief. 


* De Virginibus Velandis, i. t+ De Pallio, iv. 


























A Counterfeit Revolution. 


Art. IX.—1. Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ttosebery 
at Bradford, on October 27, 1894. ‘The Times.’ 

2. Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery at Glasgow, 
on November 14, 1894. ‘The Times.’ 

3. Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery at Devonport, 
on December 11, 1894. ‘The Times.’ 


4, Speech of the Duke of Devonshire at Barnstaple, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1894. ‘The Times.’ 


We are living in strange days. For the second time 

within two years a political issue, large enough to 
shake to its very foundations the constitution of the king- 
dom, is before the people. The Ministers of the Queen 
solemnly assure the nation that under their leadership a 
great constitutional struggle, hardly less tremendous than 
the revolutionary movements of the seventeenth century, is 
about to begin. They implore the people to strain every 
nerve in their support. Yet throughout the country, from 
one end to another, perfect calm reigns. Where bye-elec- 
tions occur the seats are, no doubt, fought for with zeal by 
the two parties ; but a Government of professed revolution 
on the whole fails to rally to itself even the ordinary sup- 
port vouchsafed to the Liberal party in less eventful times. 
Throughout the United Kingdom we look in vain to discover 
any kind of upheaval of public opinion, any deep stirring of 
popular passions, such as might naturally be supposed to 
precede a revolution. 

The conclusion is evident. Rightly or wrongly, the 
people do not take scriously either the Ministry or its 
revolution. 

How is it that the country has reached so extraordinary a 
crisis—a crisis in which the only rashness of action, the 
only violence towards the constitution, which men need fear 
proceed from the statesmen who advise the Queen ? 

Only two years ago the country was engated in discuss- 
ing in principle and detail a new constitution which Mr. 
Gladstone was endeavouring to impose upon the United 
Kingdom. ‘The proposal to separate the parliamentary 
systems of Great Britain and Ireland, and to establish in the 
latter island a national executive government, was accepted 
by the House of Commons and rejected by the House of 
Lords. With a disregard of all precedent, and with an 
astounding want of self-respect, the Ministry elected to 
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remain in office, though it had failed to carry out its policy. 
They manifested no intention to stand or fall with Home 
Rule. They knew that if they appealed to the people their 
policy would be condemned, and they themselves would be 
driven from office. Victory accordingly remained with the 
House of Lords. As Home Rule statesmen would not fight 
for Home Rule before the constituencies, it is not to be 
wondered at that the interest of Liberal electors, never 
keenly excited in its favour, should become less and less, 
and that to-day a so-called Home Rule Ministry should 
withdraw Home Rule from the front place in the party 
programme, in order to substitute a policy better calculated 
(so the party managers have advised them), to stir the en- 
thusiasm of the democratic elements of the English 
electorate. 

Once again we are promised at the hands of the Ministry 
a new constitution, and once more the electors are to be 
kept in the dark as to its nature, till they have given carte 
blanche at a general election to a Prime Minister and his 
colleagues to frame any constitution they may please! We 
know only that a Ministry which two years ago was in- 
fatuated in its admiration of Parliamentary, bi-cameral 
institutions, that had perfected, according to its lights, such 
a constitution for Ireland, and was holding out hopes of 
the extension of a similar boon to Scotland and to Wales, 
has embarked on an enterprise of very opposite character. 
‘Home Rule all round’ was the goal to which prominent 
* Liberal’ statesmen and the party organs pointed. The 
realisation of these hopes would have endowed the United 
Kingdom with ten legislative chambers, of which five would 
have been ‘second chambers. Now we gather that our 
one Parliament is, in the meantime, not to be multiplied 
at all, but it is itself at once to be reduced—virtually, if not 
professedly—-to the dimensions of a single chamber ! 

We shall consider as best we can what it is that the 
Prime Minister proposes, and the means by which he hopes 
to carry his proposals into effect. * It is not the business of 
‘the Prime Minister of this country,’ says the Duke of 
Devonshire, ‘to put conundrums to the people. And it is 
‘ nothing less than a gigantic enigma or conundrum which 
‘he has, so far, proposed to us.’ Yet at that time Lord 
Rosebery’s Bradford speech had been for a month before the 
country. He had further expounded his policy in a speech at 
Glasgow. He had announced the intention of himself and of 
the Cabinet to invite the people to face ‘a tremendous issue.’ 
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Lord Rosebery says that if he had known any stronger 
word than ‘tremendous’ ‘he would have used that stronger 
‘word. It was the greatest issue that had been put to this 
‘ country since their fathers resisted the tyranny of Charles I. 
‘and of James II.’ Nearly three months have elapsed since 
this Bradford speech, since this ‘tremendous’ policy was 
sprung upon an astonished people, whose history has not 
hitherto accustomed them to expect invitations to embark 
upon a revolution from the chief adviser of their Sovereign. 
As we have seen, the revolution has, so far, run its course 
tranquilly enough. Indeed, but for the repeated assurances 
of Cabinet Ministers we should not believe that a tre- 
mendous political issue comparable with those that brought 
about the execution and abdication of two Stuart kings 
was stirring the passions, or even very deeply occupying the 
minds, of men. ‘To all appearance the attitude of the 
people is precisely the same as the attitude of the Duke of 
Devonshire. They are awaiting with intelligent, yet on 
the whole patient, curiosity for the solution of the enigma. 
They are not burning with zeal to discover a second Crom 

well, to lead an attack upon the Parliamentary constitution 
of the kingdom. 

It would be a mistake to take aw pied de la lettre the 
language of a Prime Minister evidently anxious to pose as 
the hero of a dramatic situation created by himself. For 
once Lord Rosebery’s sense of humour must have failed him, 
for he forgot, in what may be termed the histrionic require 
ments of the moment, the risks which inevitably attach to so 
near an approach to burlesque. Whether Lord Rosebery 
at Bradford was perfectly serious has been questioned. He 
affirms himself that he was in deadly earnest. And there 
is no question that the situation he has created for his 
country is serious enough. 

The case made by Lord Rosebery for a new constitution 
consists in the overweening authority over Parliament which 
he declares is exercised by the House of Lords. It is impos- 
sible, he urges, for Liberal Governments to pass Liberal 
legislation. It is hopeless to attempt to disestablish 
Churches, to restrict the drink traffic, to reform the regis- 
tration laws, because the House of Lords blocks the way. 
The people no longer can obtain the legislation they desire. 
We are not, in truth, a self-governing people. A chamber 
of irresponsible legislators have it in their power to resist the 
will, even if it is unanimous, of the House of Commons. What 
a singular travesty of the facts! When the nation wished it a 
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Church was disestablished, and if Lord Rosebery had known 
as much of the House of Commons as its youngest member 
he would have learnt that the strength of the publican 
interest is far greater in that chamber than in his own. 
The attempts to restrict the liquor traffic have collapsed 
again and again, not because the House of Lords has rejected 
the Bills of the House of Commons, but because the latter 
chamber would not pass any Bills on the subject at all. 
Lord Rosebery says that the House of Lords is devoted to 
the liquor interest. He urges in the same breath that it is 
hopeless for Scotland, with its ‘ Liberal’ majority, to expect 
that its wishes should be respected by a ‘Tory’ majority in 
the House of Lords. How does it happen, then, that the 
House of Lords passed a Sunday Closing Bill for Scotland 
a generation and more ago? Is it due to the House of Lords 
or to the House of Commons that a Sunday Closing Bill has 
not been passed for England? Talk about registration 
reform! Why, the House of Lords has passed one demo- 
cratic Reform Bill after another. No doubt the instincts of 
our second chamber are strongly conservative ; yet it habitu- 
ally in modern times on all the larger questions bows to the 
declared wishes of the nation. 

Lord Rosebery says that ‘in the year 1886 the House of 
‘ Lords changed its character for good or for evil,’ though 
we do not gather that he accuses it of in any way checking 
legislation proceeding from the House of Commons between 
that date and the year 1893. In the year 1886 the great 
majority of Liberal peers no doubt agreed with the ninety 
or a hundred Liberal members of Parliament who firmly 
adhered to those Unionist principles which Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Rosebery had always professed. They refused to 
follow Mr. Gladstone in his attempt to destroy the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Nevertheless in 1886 
the House of Lords took no action whatever. The opinions 
undoubtedly held by the majority of the peers were shown 
by the general election of that year to be held also by the 
majority of the electors. At that time, therefore, it is 
impossible to allege that the peers were acting in opposition 
to the representative chamber, or even that as individuals 
they held views antagonistic to the prevailing public opinion 
of the nation. 

The difference that arose between the two Houses in 1893 
is, in-simple truth, the only ground for the attack by the 
Ministry and their followers upon the House of Lords. Yet 
that House in rejecting the Home Rule Bill merely performed 
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the duty cast upon it by the constitution—the duty which the 
country expected it to perform. The action of the second 
chamber was received in England with thankfulness, and in 
Ireland with tranquillity out of Ulster, in Ulster with rap- 
turous rejoicings. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues failed 
absolutely and entirely to stir up against the Peers any 
semblance of popular indignation. Nay more,—by their 
refusal to appeal from the Peers to the people they gave the 
strongest testimony it was in their power to give that even 
in the estimation of their own party managers the Lords 
and the electorate were on the same side. 

It is unnecessary to recall the circumstances of the 
session of 1893. They are fresh in the minds of us all. 
Statesmen who before the general election had declined to 
acquaint the electors even with the main outlines of their 
plan had forced through the House of Commons a measure 
which, whilst it established a separate Parliament and 
Government in Ireland, actually retained at Westminster 
eighty Irish representatives. Ireland was to govern itself 
independent of English and Scottish control, whilst at the 
same time that country was to send a large delegation of 
Irish members to England to choose the Executive Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, to pass laws for Great Britain, and 
to tax Englishmen and Scotchmen! By far the greater 
number of the clauses of this astounding measure were 
passed by the House of Commons without debate. A large 
majority of English members, and a majority of British 
members, opposed the Bill throughout. Yet but for the 
House of Lords this insane project would have become 
law. On the invitation of the Duke of Devonshire and of 
Lord Salisbury the Peers threw out the Bill, not merely on 
the ground of its injustice and its grotesque absurdity, but also 
on the ground that the electorate had expressed no opinion 
in its favour, and that the people ought to be frankly con- 
sulted before such sweeping changes were made in their 
constitution. In short, the opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill was rested by the House of Lords upon the elementary 
principles of popular government, once dear to the Liberal 
party. But latter-day ‘ Liberal’ statesmen, if there is one 
thing they dread more than another, dread the necessity of 
submitting their draft constitutions to the people. 

It has been far too little noticed in the discussion which 
Lord Rosebery’s speeches have evoked that the attitude of 
his Ministry, as of that of Mr. Gladstone, has been hardly 
less hostile to the liberties of the House of Commons than 
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to those of the House of Lords. It is with a feeling of 
wonder, almost with a feeling of amusement, that we find 
Lord ‘Rosebery and his colleagues posing as the assertors of 
the rights and powers of the Commons House of Parliament 
against the encroachments of the Peers. No previous 
Government has ever treated with such little respect the 
most valued rights of the Commons. If it is at the present 
moment attacking the Peers it is not till it has first 
trampled upon the Commons. 

When the representatives of the people surrender at the 
command of the Executive Government of the day their 
right to debate great measures of the first constitutional 
importance, they lower to an untold degree the high repu- 
tation of the House of Commons. [If in the last few years 
the functions of the House of Lords have appeared of 
greater importance than at some other periods, it is not 
because the character of that assembly has changed, as 
Lord Rosebery imagines, but because of the discredit into 
which the House of Commons has fallen, and the increasing 
distrust with which men regard its action. In the short 
life of the present Parliament the House of Commons has 
on two occasions caused Englishmen to blush—once when 
it humbly accepted the position of a chamber at the orders 
of the Executive Government, willing to register its decrees 
without debate ; once when the representatives of the people 
actually came into personal conflict on the floor of the 
House of Commons. 

It requires no ‘resolution’ of the House of Commons to 
constitute the people’s chamber the ‘ predominant’ branch 
of the legislature. The facts of the case, the conditions of 
the age in which we live, make it so, notwithstanding that 
in ancient constitutional theory the two Houses may have 
been of equal authority. It is for this reason that whatever 
interest may attach to the present position of the House of 
Lords, or to future modifications of its constitution, or to 
any rearrangement between the Houses of their proper 
functions, infinitely greater importance must always attach 
to the maintenance of the high character and the reputation 
of the House of Commons itself. If of late the energies of 
that House have not been directed to high ends under the 
guidance of patriotic statesmanship, if its existence is now 
to be prolonged in the sole interest of party electioneering, 
far more is being done to weaken its authority with the public, 
and therefore indirectly to increase relatively the respect of 
the public for the other branch of the legislature, than can 
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be redressed by half a dozen resolutions of the House of 
Commons reciting its own ‘ predominance.’ The truth is, 
that in spite of Lord Rosebery’s ‘resolution,’ and in spite 
of all the present talk about the House of Lords, the real 
question of the day which concerns Englishmen is the 
character, the conduct, and the independence of the House 
of Commons. 

Let us return to the Bradford speech. The Prime 
Minister assured the country that he was proposing a greater 
measure than the Reform Act of 1832. 


‘You have to deal with a question of the revision of the entire 
constitution. You have to deal with two out of the three estates of 
the realm. You have to deal with a Council which has survived 
many centuries and many storms, and which has existed up till now, 
partly from the disinclination of the English people to constitutional 
change, and partly also owing, perhaps, to the personal popularity and 
ability of some of its members. This is a great thing to undertake... . 
You are entering upon a great campaign, and if you give the seal of 
your consent to an entrance upon that campaign it will not be an 
affair of rose water. You must be prepared to take off your waist- 
ceats, not merely your coats. You must be prepared to gird up your 
loins, and if you once put your hands to the plough you must take a 
solemn resolution that you will not look back. Well, gentlemen, to 
some great issues like this, to some grievances, there is an obvious 
remedy. ‘The misfortune of this grievance and this issue is that the 
remedy is not obvious within the limits of the constitution. You can 
only deal with the House of Lords, with the powers of the House of 
Lords, by a Bill passed through both Houses. Anything but that is, 
constitutionally speaking, a revolution—is overriding the Chamber of 
Parliament against its own will, without legislation passed by its own 
consent.’ 


By applying these principles Lord Rosebery shows that the 
House of Lords can be abolished, or a limitation put upon 
what has been called its right of veto, only with its own con- 
sent. Besides, as he pertinently asks, what is the use of with- 
drawing from the House of Lords the power of rejecting 
Bills, if full power is left of amending them? If, again, no 
power of restraining or revising legislation is left to the 
House of Lords, what is the use of maintaining that institu- 
tion at all? Lord Rosebery had already assured his audience 
that he was ‘a second chamber man’ in principle. ‘I am all 
‘ for asecond chamber. I am not for the uncontrolled govern- 
ment of a single chamber any more than I am for the 
uncontrolled government ofa single man. The temptation 
of absolute power is too great for any man or any body of 
‘men.’ And then the door is left open: ‘If I am asked to 
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‘choose between no second chamber at all and a second 
‘chamber constituted as the House of Lords is, I will not 
‘ make any choice before this assembly. But I will say that 
‘ there is ground for hesitation with regard to my principle.’ 
Lord Rosebery’s predecessor in office could not have more 
carefully provided for a change of front. 

What, then, is the proposal of the Prime Minister? It 
is, in the first instance, ‘to bring the House of Commons 
‘into play.” The Government will move the House of 
Commons to pass a resolution declaring, in clear and 
peremptory terms, that the House of Commons iu the 
partnership with the House of Lords is unmistakeably the 
‘ predominant partner.’ The Cabinet have to ‘ frame a resolu- 
‘ tion which will assert the privileges of the House of Com- 
‘mons as against the irresponsible control of the House 
‘of Lords.’ That is to say, the House of Commons is to 
declare it a breach of its privileges for the House of Lords 
to reject the second reading of Bills coming to it from 
the Commons! This is to make a declaration contrary to 
fact, a proceeding which will not add fresh lustre to the 
House of Commons. This isnot the assertion of privileges or 
the maintenance of rights, but an attempt to usurp authority 
not given to it by the constitution. The claim to be made 
by the House of Commons means either nothing at all, or 
means that the whole authority of Parliament is vested in 
itself. 

At Glasgow Lord Rosebery enlarged still further on the 
subject of the House of Lords, and once more, in the most 
explicit language, declared that ‘he at any rate would have 
‘no part or parcel in leaving this country to the sole disposi- 
‘tion of a single chamber.’ He was, however, careful to 
explain ‘that he was speaking as a man and not as a 
‘ Minister,’ and that he did not wish to pledge others who 
held a different opinion. In his view ‘the question of a 
‘second chamber is sufficiently remote. ... It is not, at 
‘ any rate, present to our hand. What we have to deal with 
‘ at present is not the formation or the reform of a second 
‘chamber, but the adjustment of the relations of the two 
‘chambers which exist, so that the will of the popular 
‘ chamber shall be made plainly and manifestly predominant.’ 
This, he repeated, is to be accomplished by the resolution of 
the House of Commons—‘a resolution which we can all 
* combine and unite in, whether we favour a second chamber 
‘ or not.’ 


The Prime Minister has reminded the country that the 
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question ofa reformed Upper Chamber is no new question with 
him. To it he has devoted years of anxious study, and the main 
outlines of the reforms he has desired have been explained 
in previous years to the House of Lords itself. On March 19, 
1888, he brought the subject very fully before the Peers in 
moving for the appointment of a select committee to take 
into consideration the composition of their own House of 
Parliament. Lord Rosebery’s speech on that occasion 
deserves to be very carefully weighed by all who desire to 
preserve in our Parliamentary system an effective second 
chamber. It was his object, he said, to improve the House 
of Lords. He would remove from it elements which 
diminished the public respect for it. He would add other 
elements which seemed likely to bring it wisdom and strength. 
Out of the whole hereditary peerage, including the Scotch 
and Irish peerages, let a fixed number of peers be elected to 
serve in the House of Lords, as is done at present with regard 
to the peerages of Scotland and Ireland, introducing, how- 
ever, some system of minority representation. Let Peers be 
created for life. Leta certain number of Lords of Parliament 
be chosen by the more important of the town councils 
and county councils, and let representatives of the larger 
colonies be admitted. He did not greatly fear that a 
deadlock would arise between an improved House of Lords 
and the House of Commons; and he suggested that diffi- 
culties of this sort might be provided against by requiring 
both chambers under certain circumstances to defer to the 
decision of the two combined. Lord Rosebery did not 
profess to have elaborated a perfect scheme, and his pro- 
posals were as definite as could reasonably be asked from 
a Peer in a private position who was calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, and not promulgating a Reform 
Bill of his own. The criticisms made upon the existing 
system, and the suggestions thrown out for improving 
it, were in tone statesmanlike. He utterly repudiated the 
notion of a Parliament constituted of a single chamber, 
associating himself with the doctrine of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, that two chambers were essential, ‘so that neither of 
‘them may be exposed to the corrupting influence of undis- 
‘ puted power even for a single year.’ 

Only a week after Lord Rosebery’s speech at Glasgow we 
find Mr. Asquith at Birmingham* enforcing with some vigour 
his leader’s observation that in advocating a reformed House 


* November 21, 1894. 
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of Lords the latter was speaking ‘as a man,’ and certainly 
not at all‘as a Minister.’ The drift of the speech of the 
Home Secretary is unmistakeable. He advocates a single- 
chamber Parliament. He scoffs at Lord Rosebery’s long list 
of nations whose experience has led them to prefer the 
double chamber. He pours ridicule upon Lord Rosebery’s 
own projects of introducing an elective element into the 
House of Lords. To think of reforming the Upper Chamber, 
of bringing its constitution and composition into greater 
harmony with the sentiments of the day, of making it more 
fit to perform the duty for which a second chamber exists, 
he denounces as mere ‘ Toryism.’ 

‘You can already see that a new constitution is on the 
‘stocks. By an adroit manipulation of the processes of 
‘ election and selection, by a judicious mixture of new blood 
‘with blue blood, they’ (those wicked ‘Tories’) ‘hope to 
* produce something a little more presentable to the electorate 
‘ of Great Britain” Mr. Asquith has a habit—not a little 
amusing to those whose attachment to Liberal principles 
dates from a period anterior to the last half-dozen years— 
of defining ore rotundo the principles of the Liberal party. 
On this occasion he was discussing ‘ Toryism,’ and in so 
doing he has withdrawn from his own party the possibility 
of associating itself with one more practical reform, a 
reform which has been the lifelong study and the dearest 
object of the Prime Minister, the leader of his own party. 
Unless Lord Rosebery can bring himself not merely to 
* speak as a Minister,’ but sometimes also to act ‘as a man,’ 
neither his cleverness nor his eloquence will make him more 
than the figure-head of an Administration which he is not 
strong enough to lead. Mr. Asquith would not have thus 
turned and rent the long-cherished policy of his chief had 
he been the subordinate of a Lord Palmerston or of a Lord 
John Russell. 

Let us turn to a still more recent deliverance of the 
Prime Minister—his speech at Devonport—to discover, if we 
can, a little more light upon the policy of her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘ All Prime Ministers ought,’ he tells us, ‘ to 
‘be able to speak in the House of Commons.’ As Lord 
Rosebery can hardly mean that he ought not to be Prime 
Minister he must mean that Peers, or at least some Peers, 
are to be eligible to sit in the House of Commons. This, 
then, is part of his plan, and so far it will claim the approval 
of Lord Wolmer, Mr. George Curzon, and other expectant 
Peers. But it is entirely premature, he tells his party, to 
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propose, or to ask for, or even to imagine a plan for 
putting our Parliamentary constitution upon a better foot- 
ing. The country is to work for a revolution without 
having the remotest conception of what it wants. 

Statesmanship such as this should be allowed to speak for 
itself. 


‘ Remember, in the first place, then, we have nothing to do with the 
constitution of the House of Lords. We cannot touch it without the 
consent of the House of Lords, We cannot even pass a Bill of any 
kind through Parliament without the consent of the House of Lords, 
and therefore it never entered into our heads to touch the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords. We find the House of Lords as it stands, 
we find the House of Commons as that stands, and we desire, as the 
most practical way of effecting the object we have in view, so to re- 
adjust the relations of the present House of Commons to the present 
House of Lords that the deliberate will of the House of Commons 
shall not be overborne by the action of the House of Lords. In our 
opinion, the time has come when the right of the House of Lords to 
oppose an absolute veto on the wishes or the legislation of the House 
of Commons: should tor ever cease.’ 

The means are 
‘a mandate from the country to deal with that question by passing a 
resolution through the House of Commons which shall declare and 
give effect to what I have said on our policy in that matter. When 
we have obtained our mandate—I will not say now the exact course 
we shall pursue, because we must have our hands free; but we shall 
be prepared to state that course, subject to the limitations I have 
expressed, at the proper time to the proper tribunal, and that is tlie 
House of Commons.’ 

Thus, then, it is the relations between the two Houses 
that are to be changed. And how? By a resolution of the 
House of Commons! Lord Rosebery is astounded that 
‘some gentlemen have discovered in the Government an 
‘intention to reform the House of Lords. Well, I cannot 
‘conceive on what that theory is based.’ We venture to 
tell Lord Rosebery that that theory was based on the belief 
that the present Prime Minister was a serious statesman, 
and that weight deserved to be attached to his own words. 
The study of a life is now forgotten. A general elec- 
tion is in sight. Mr. Asquith thinks that the reform of the 
House of Lords is a Tory ‘cry,’ and the Prime Minister 
must follow at his heels. 

We have quoted enough, and more than enough, of 
speeches whose great end is to shirk all real political dis- 
cussion of the merits of ‘constitutional revision.’ The 
existing ‘ relations’ between the Houses of Parliament to 
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which the Ministry object are the powers of the House of 
Lords to reject and amend Bills coming from the House of 
Commons. No resolution of the House of Commons can 
affect these powers. The consent of the House of Lords to 
proposals to limit the authority of the House of Lords is, of 
course, as much required as its consent to legislation. 

The great question for the country to consider, but which 
the ‘ Liberal’ party is told not to meddle with, lest it should 
breed dissension in its ranks, is whether or not there should 
reside in the House of Commons an absolutely unchecked 
power of legislation. To ask for a majority in order that 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith and their colleagues may 
‘revise the constitution,’ or carry out ‘their tremendous 
* revolution ’ on such lines as seem good to them, resembles 
rather the invitation issued by democratic tyrants of a 
Bonapartist type for the support of a plébiscite than the 
proceedings of constitutional statesmen. 

It is not difficult to foresee the result of the differences of 
opinion amongst Lord Rosebery’s followers. Some are in 
favour of reforming, others are in favour of abolishing, the 
House of Lords. The Prime Minister says that in the 
meantime this is quite a secondary consideration, and he 
asks from a majority carte blanche to ‘revise the constitu- 
‘tion.’ Those who are for ‘ending’ the second chamber 
speak out; those who are for ‘mending’ it keep silent or 
speak in whispers, lest their words should injure the party. 
It is only ‘as a man,’ in the singularly inappropriate phrase 
of Lord Rosebery, that the Prime Minister alludes to his 
life-long convictions on a matter of ‘remote importance.’ 
Mr. Asquith takes him at his word. Mr. Labouchere and 
Sir Charles Dilke are single-chamber men. They boast of 
it on every occasion. Sir William Harcourt, the Leader of 
the House of Commons, to whose charge is to fall some day 
the duty of moving the ‘ tremendous’ resolution, as yet says 
absolutely nothing, but perhaps thinks the more. Mr. 
Bryce, who has thought deeply and written wisely on the 
American constitutions, and whose words should weigh, 
seems for a second time ready to make the best of the 
inevitable. Once Home Rule was inevitable, and Mr. 
Bryce found comfort in the reflection that it answers 
admirably in Iceland. The single-chamber system exists, 
Lord Rosebery reminds us, in Andorra, a village in the 
Pyrenees, in Montenegro, and in one or two other States. 
Englishmen, however, who are not fatalists will reject the 
proposed revision of the constitution as they rejected the 
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last two revisions of 1886 and 1893, if its character does 
not commend itself to their common-sense. They remember 
that the present Cabinet were, with Mr. Gladstone, the 
authors of the Home Rule Bill of 1893, and that for these 
statesmen consequently no constitution that the wit of man 
could devise is too grotesquely absurd. 

In the Ministry there are men who have shown themselves 
well qualified to perform the administrative business of 
their departments. Mr. Asquith, as Home Secretary, sur- 
passes many of his predecessors in the possession of the 
qualities of judgement and firmness, so essential to the 
successful conduct of his office. Mr. Campbell Bannerman 
has won the good opinion of those interested in the proceed- 
ings of the War Office. Lord Spencer has shown zeal in 
the administration of the Navy. Lord Rosebery himself as 
Foreign Minister stood high in reputation with his country- 
men. Lord Herschell is an excellent Lord Chancellor. 
Unfortunately some evil genius has persuaded statesmen 
who have shown capacity in their several spheres for serving 
the State usefully and well, that it is incumbent upon them 
to present the country with a new constitution. They have 
not been asked to do this. It is true that Mr. Parnell and 
his followers called for Home Rule. But upon Great 
Britain the Home Rule policy was forced from above 
through the instrumentality of party associations. How far 
the Ministry is competent to perform its self-imposed task 
of constitution-building was displayed to an astonished and 
mocking world in the measure of 1895. For the new revision 
of the constitution there has been even less call from the 
people than there was before 1886 for Home Rule. This 
revolution has been started and is to be worked from above. 
In the next Parliament the ‘ men of ’93’ are again to sit down 
to the business of constructing a new Parliamentary constitu- 
tion, and of ‘dealing with,’ to use Lord Rosebery’s phrase, 
‘two out of the three estates of the realm.’ 

If there is one characteristic which has always prevailed 
throughout the long history of English Parliamentary 
government it is this: Power has always been divided. 
Absolute authority has rested neither with a single indi- 
vidual nor with a single assembly, nor with a single order. 
The only exception in English history is in the case of the 
Long Parliament. The abolition of the House of Lords was 
quickly followed by the closing of the House of Commons, 
and the iron rule of personal absolutism for a time prevailed. 
Struggles for ‘ preduminauce’ have been fought, but the 
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result hitherto has been to deny absolute authority to any 
single man or set of men. 

Another characteristic of the developement of our con- 
stitutional system has been the steady adherence by our 
reforming statesmen to the main lines of the constitution. 
As time has gone on repairs have been made, adaptations 
have been introduced, here and there something has been 
added. But there has been no ruthless pulling down, and 
no successful attempt to erect a brand-new construction. 

In these two respects we are invited to witness in modern 
English history a new departure. It is all-important to 
understand precisely what is intended by the Ministry in 
proposing to make the House of Commons ‘ predominant’ 
in our Parliamentary system. They intend, they tell us, 
that its authority shall predominate over, that is over-ride, 
the power of the House of Lords to reject or amend the 
legislative proposals of the House of Commons. This new 
power the House of Commons is to give to itself, by the 
simple process of passing a resolution. But a legislative 
authority which of itself can increase its own powers to any 
extent, and which can define its own jurisdiction, is neces- 
sarily sole and absolute master of the State. If to the 
House of Commons for the time being belongs the power 
of making and repealing laws, unchecked by any other 
authority, it is evident that the most fundamental institu- 
tions of the kingdom, including the Monarchy itself, will 
be at the mercy of a chance majority. 

It is in the very nature of party government that public 
confidence should oscillate between different sets of poli- 
ticians, if not between opposing political principles. What 
in the party sense one House of Commons professes, is 
frequently, indeed generally, repudiated by the next. To 
give an absolute and unchecked power of legislating, so as 
to effect the permanent destinies of the nation, to a body 
probably representing only a temporary phase of public 
opinion is not wise statesmanship. Amongst the many 
Parliaments by which Anglo-Saxon nations, colonies, and 
States are governed, no system such as this is known. The 
list of single-chamber and double-chamber States given by 
Lord Rosebery at Glasgow provoked the scorn of his Home 
Secretary, nevertheless it deserves the consideration of all 
fair-minded men. There is, in truth, not one State in the 
world, governed upon the single-chamber system, which the 
people of any other State would think of taking as a model. 
Success has lain with the double-chamber system. In 
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countries more democratic in spirit than our own, it is freely 
recognised that the interests of the representatives of the 
eople may easily be opposed to those of the people itself, 
and that the people require to be protected either by another 
chamber, or by their constitution, or by both, against their 
own representatives. The British House of Commons, as 
things stand, is far more ‘predominant’ in Parliament 
than is the House of Representatives in the legislatures of 
other nations. Practically it nominates and rules the 
Executive Government, and so long as it has the evident and 
continued support of the people, it is recognised as virtually 
supreme over important legislation. A Liberal or Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, the head of the executive, enjoying the 
confidence of the House of Commons, holds for the time 
being—that is, for the particular Parliament—a position of 
great, though not unlimited, power. He and the House of 
Commons form but a part of the constitution, and are not 
its absolute masters. The Parliamentary constitution of the 
kingdom belongs, it must never be forgotten, to the people. 
It is not the private property of the 670 gentlemen who at 
any particular moment occupy the benches of the House of 
Commons. These gentlemen are not the people. If rather 
they are trustees for the people, it would be strange that 
they should be given a free hand in resettling at their own 
pleasure the terms of the trust! 

Where a written constitution exists, or some constitution 
deriving its powers from a higher authority than that of the 
existing legislature, the legislature, whether consisting of 
one chamber or of two, can be restrained within the limits 
of that constitution from which alone its own powers 
are derived. In England no such constitution exists. It 
is recognised that it is impossible to tie the hands of the 
British Parliament. If, then, we are to substitute the 
House of Commons for the Parliament, if resolutions passed 
by the Commons alone are to take the place of Acts of 
Parliament, the representatives of the people, instead of 
being, as in most democratic States, subject to the constitu- 
tion or a part of it, will hold the constitution itself in the 
very hollow of their hands. 

Once only in England have we had experience of a single- 
chamber Parliament. On May 19, 1649, the well-known 
Act was passed by that small remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which declared 
‘That the people of England, and of all the dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging, are, and shall be, and are hereby, constituted, 
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made, established, and confirmed to be a Commonwealth and Free 
State, and shall henceforth be governed as a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the supreme authority of this nation, the Nepresentatives of 
the people in Parliament, and by such as they shall appoint and 
constitute Ministers for the good of the people, and that without any 
King or House of Lords,’ 


The last thing these gentlemen who declared that they repre- 
sented the people intended was to give back their power to 
the people. On the contrary, they desired indefinitely to pro- 
long their own authority. They were determined not to dis- 
solve themselves, and it was only through the intervention 
of Cromwell’s musketeers that they were at last dispersed. 

Till the date of the Union Scotland was governed by a 
Parliament, consisting of a single chamber, in which the 
Estates sat and deliberated together. It was not, however, 
an assembly which could be regarded as a free Parliament 
till the restraint of the committee called the ‘ Lords of the 
Articles’ was removed in the reign of William III. More- 
over, no one acquainted with Scottish history would point 
to the ancient Parliamentary system of Scotland as one 
which it would be wise to imitate. 

In the absence of a constitution superior to Parliament 
itself it is difficult to see how any efficient check can, in 
the interest of the people themselves, be put to the absolute 
authority of the House of Commons, except through the 
instrumentality of a second chamber. Lord Rosebery may 
use the word ‘predominant;’ Mr. Bryce may talk about 
‘clipping the wings of the House of Lords;’ yet both 
intend that without an Act of Parliament the House of 
Commons should endow itself with authority to dispense 
with the consent of the House of Lords. This is, on the 
face of it, impossible. If fundamental changes are to be 
made in the constitution they can be made only by Act of 
Parliament. In the courts of law a resolution of the House 
of Commons conflicting with an Act of Parliament or with 
the customs of the realm is not worth the paper on which 
it is written. Even by the House of Commons itself very 
little respect is shown for the resolutions of its predecessors, 
sometimes even for its own. 

One of the most remarkable instances of a House of 
Commons’ resolution was when, in 1835, the Whigs defeated 
Sir Robert Peel on a motion declaring that the question of 
Irish tithes could not be settled unless an appropriation was 
made to certain secular purposes of surplus funds belonging 
to the Irish Church. The Whig Ministry, having acceded 
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to office, again led the House of Commons to affirm its 
previous resolution. The House of Lords threw out the 
appropriation clauses, and after prolonged discussions the 
Bill was passed into law without them. Here was a pre- 
cedent precisely on all fours with such a resolution as Lord 
Rosebery proposes. ‘It was passed at the instance and on 
‘ the authority of the Government itself. . . . It represents 
‘the joint demands of the Executive Government of the 
‘ day and of the House of Commons,’ and so on. Yet the 
very same Government and the very same House of Com- 
mons departed from their own resolution, and abandoned 
the policy of appropriation. The bare resolution of the 
House of Commons was of itself of no effect whatever. 

The language of Mr. Asquith and the weakness of the 
Prime Minister have combined to render of some importance 
the political views of Mr. Labouchere and Sir Charles 
Dilke. These members of Parliament are avowedly in 
favour of the entire abolition of the second chamber or of 
its authority; they naturally do not much care which. 
With Mr. Labouchere, however, the House of Commons, 
though it is to have absolute legislative authority in the 
State, is itself to be but the instrument of an outside force. 
Its present duty is to carry out the decree of the Leeds 
Conference. There spoke the Will of the People! He 
himself and Sir Wilfrid Lawson were, if we remem- 
ber right, the best known statesmen who were present at 
that important gathering. Lord Rosebery and the House 
of Commons are to do as they are bid; and against this 
mischievous impudence not a colleague of Lord Rosebery— 
hardly one of his followers—ventures to protest. Indeed, 
the drift amongst the weak-kneed members of the majority 
of the House of Commons, a large proportion of any party, 
is unmistakeably towards ‘ending’ rather than ‘mending ’ 
the second chamber. In the absence of vigorous leader- 
ship in an opposite direction this was to be expected. The 
gentle aspirations of Mr. Bryce and the pious opinions of 
Lord Kimberley are not calculated to inspire with courage 
the timid hearts of trembling members of Parliament. Is 
any ‘ Liberal’ peer or member of Parliament prepared to 
make a stand for reforming rather than for abolishing the 
second chamber? If not they will, most of them, sooner 
or later, find themselves at the heels of Mr. Labouchere and 
Sir Charles Dilke, who have at least the courage to say 
what they want. 

If, in the crisis of to-day, reform of the House of Lords 
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is to be tabooed by degenerate ‘ Liberals,’ who find the 
expression of the highest political wisdom in the resolutions 
of the Conference at Leeds, it will still occupy the thoughts 
of men of a different stamp, of men by no means confined 
to any single political party in the State. Lord Rosebery, 
in 1888, used the language to which we have already 
referred. His speech was that of a statesman. On the 
eve of a general election, doubtless, the voice of the plat- 
form orator will ring more loudly in our ears. At the 
meetings of the one side, anyone acquainted with public 
meetings will feel sure that ‘ending,’ not ‘ mending,’ will 
be the policy to draw cheers; whilst, at the public meet- 
ings of the other side, there will be scarcely any limit to 
the laudation of the incomparable qualities of the House of 
Lords. Parties will arrange themselves for the time on the 
side of the one House and on the side of the other; and it 
is much to be deplored that even for a time the two parties 
should identify themselves each with a different branch of 
the legislature. It is possible, and even probable, that at 
the present time the House of Lords is more popular than 
the House of Commons, owing to the great service which 
the former has recently rendered to the nation, and to the 
discredit into which the latter has, we trust only temporarily, 
fallen. Yet assuredly the time will come when the compo- 
sition and the proper functions of a second chamber will 
have to be carefully thought out, and when a reform of the 
House of Lords will demand the earnest efforts of construc- 
tive statesmanship. 

Whatever changes may come to pass in the character 
and constitution of our second chamber, its usefulness and 
success will always mainly depend upon the discretion and 
firmness of the statesmen who lead it. They must recog- 
nise the proper functions of a second chamber, which cannot, 
at the present day, exercise co-ordinate authority with the 
House of Commons. When the Duke of Devonshire invited 
the Peers to reject the Home Rule Bill, it was on the ground 
that that measure had not been approved by the people, 
and the subsequent action of the Government went far to 
prove that the belief of the Duke of Devonshire was also 
their own. No second chamber, however constituted, could, 
under the then existing circumstances, without proving its 
own uselessness, have passed that Bill into law. But, on 
the other hand, the days of vexatious and factious resist- 
ance by the Peers, such as occurred when, after the first 
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reject, or fatally to mutilate, every measure of reform that 
came to them, are gone for ever. It is said that the House 
of Lords remains an unreformed chamber, whilst the House 
of Commons is continually, by successive changes in its 
constitution, being brought to correspond with the chang- 
ing necessities of the age. This is true so far as formal 
changes effected by law are meant, whether with regard to 
the composition or the functions of the House of Lords. It 
is, however, no less true that the reforms that have been 
passed for the House of Commons, and the change in the 
popular sentiments of the age, have modified very effectu- 
ally the position which the House of Lords holds in the 
Parliamentary system, and have, consequently, very greatly 
modified its Parliamentary conduct. In the days of Lord 
Lyndhurst the Upper House made repeated stands in the 
cause of privilege and exclusiveness. In 1893 the Peers 
had no greater interest than their fellow-citizens in the 
maintenance of the Union with Ireland. The legislation of 
the last few years on the subject of Irish land shows how, 
even on matters deeply affecting the personal interests of 
their class, they are ready to bend to a House of Commons 
backed by public opinion. The Peers to-day boldly justify 
their action on the ground that they are protecting the 
right of the people to pronounce for themselves for or 
against measures of vast constitutional importance. The 
change of attitude of the second chamber from that of the 
years 1834-1841 is most striking. 

In attempts to improve the House of Lords, we should 
make clear to ourselves what are the functions we wish the 
House of Lords to perform. It has to revise measures 
coming from the other House, to correct errors, and to 
repair omissions. It has, moreover, to guard the permanent 
interests of the nation against the rash action of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The Union with Ireland has been 
upheld by the House of Lords against the House of Com- 
mons, and with, it is hardly now possible to doubt, the 
approval of the majority of the people. The Gladstonian 
partisan may censure the House of Lords; but every true 
Liberal who wishes the people to have the deciding voice on 
its own fate knows that the Peers were right. 

Lord Rosebery, in a wiser spirit, approached, as we have 
seen, this question of reforming the House of Lords, in 
the years 1884 and 1888. His desire was to improve it, 
as a second chamber. The principal reasons which now 
detract from its usefulness are not far to seek. It is im- 
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possible to doubt that, with a very large part of the public, 
the fact that the House of Lords is founded upon the 
‘hereditary principle’ lessens the estimation in which that 
House is held. It is far easier for the multitude to take 
an @ priort view of the whole question, and to remark the 
want of apparent reason that exists in constituting a 
chamber of hereditary legislators, than to make a serious 
inquiry as to how the system works. We live in demo- 
cratic days, and none of us are entirely free from the 
sentiments natural to democracy. In truth, it does seem 
absurd, on the face of it, to reward John Smith for services 
rendered to the nation, or to his party, by giving to him, 
and the heirs of his body for ever, the privilege of taking 
a direct part in making laws for the British people. Peer- 
ages are nowadays given with an ever-increasing frequency. 
Pitt has been thought to have far exceeded proper limits 
in the number of his creations. But more Peers were 
created in the seven years 1880-87 than in the whole 
seventeen years of Pitt’s administration. In these demo- 
cratic days the pressure vpon the Prime Minister for 
peerages is as great, nay greater, than ever. Indeed, eleva- 
tion to the peerage is expected to prove the reward in 
more than one instance for joining in the clamour against 
the House of Lords! Peerages are given for many other 
reasons than those belonging to personal merit or distinc- 
tion. A long purse which has been put at the disposal of 
party managers has lifted many a man to the hereditary 
chamber. Surely this is to approach within measurable 
distance to the sale and purchase of public honours. If 
creations are to proceed at an ever-increasing rate, that con- 
sideration alone will, before long, make it absolutely neces- 
sary to introduce changes into the second chamber. Yet, 
as a mutter of fact, however recruited, whether by the 
‘accident of birth’ or by fresh creations, the House of 
Lords dovs contain a very large proportion of members pos- 
sessing high qualifications. As regards business qualities, 
its average probably compares favourably with the average 
of members of the House of Commons. We believe we are 
correct in stating that, as regards Private Bill committees, 
the Lords’ committees enjoy greater confidence on the part 
of those who practise before them than do the committees 
of the representative House. In fact, the Lords’ committees 
constitute in general the stronger tribunals. The peerage, 
it cannot be denied, is rich with elements which would add 
to the credit and renown of any assemblage of statesmen in 
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the world. Surely, then, there is much to be said for the 
plan proposed in 1888 by Lord Rosebery. 

Another charge that is made against the House of Lords, 
though much exaggerated, is not entirely without foundation. 
It is accused of acting as a Tory committee rather than as 
a second chamber. This charge is largely based upon the 
indiscretions of the House of Lords two or three generations 
ago. Granted, however, that a principal function of the 
second chamber is to give time for consideration, to secure 
that sweeping and irrevocable changes should not be made 
without the deliberate approval of the people, it follows that 
it will generally be called into play against the party of rash 
reform and of reckless innovation. Out of excessive caution 
even moderate and well-considered reforms may temporarily 
be delayed, till the will of the people has become manifest ; 
but this is hardly too high a price to pay for protection on 
other occasions against irremediable injury to the State. 
When, however, Mr. Asquith makes it a grievance that the 
House of Lords should not throw out ‘ Tory’ reforms, 
when Lord Rosebery, having in his mind the treatment by 
the House of Lords of the Reform Bills of 1832, 1867, and 
1884, complains that that chamber ‘strains at the Liberal 
‘ gnat, yet swallows the Conservative camel,’ we are tempted 
to ask these statesmen whether they really think it wrong 
of the House of Lords to show deference to a practically 
unanimous House of Commons. It has often happened that 
what are called ‘Tory’ reforms, such as the establishment 
of County Councils, or of Free Education, are sent up to the 
House of Lords with far more than mere party approval, 
and as such they would naturally be treated with the utmost 
respect by any rational second chamber. 

It is, then, its hereditary character, and its undue prefer- 
ence for the Conservative party, that constitute in the eyes 
of the Prime Minister the chief blemishes in our second 
chamber. These are the two faults which principally de- 
tract from its usefulness. Democratic sentiment being 
opposed to the hereditary chamber, the action of the House 
ot Lords is too seldom judged upon its merits. The fact that 
that House has rejected a Bill gives it, with certain classes, 
additional popularity, and sometimes affords to the dema- 
gogue the very chance for which he has been longing. All 
this was well put to the House of Lords itself in 1888 by 
Lord Rosebery, who then proceeded to sketch out the 
various improvements he should like to see adopted. To 
these reference has already been made, 
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Like every English reformer who has preceded him, Lord 
Rosebery desired as far as possible to proceed upon the lines 
of the constitution, and to enlist in support of an improved 
chamber the sentiments which cling to the old one. By 
applying more largely the principle of selection, already 
practised amongst Scotch and Irish Peers, he would elimi- 
nate the ‘ black sheep,’ he would secure the presence of 
the ablest and most industrious of the Peers, he would 
mitigate the effect of un unadulterated hereditary chamber, 
and he would prevent the rapid growth of the House of Lords 
to unwieldy dimensions. By the creation of life peerages 
additional ability and merit would be available to recruit the 
second chamber. By having recourse to the representative 
principle in the manner he suggested, the House would be 
kept in better touch with the varying popular sentiment of 
the country. Whether nominated, selected, or elected, let 
the members remain ‘ Lords of Parliament,’ and let every- 
thing be done to retain the dignity of our historic second 
chamber, whilst we add to its usefulness by modernising its 
constitution. 

Let us turn from the Prime Minister to his lieutenants. 
Mr. Asquith has been already quoted. Mr. Bryce is reported 
to have declared in a speech at Aberdeen * that ‘any second 
‘chamber worth having’ must be entirely elective, and 
based ‘on the same suffrage as the House of Commons; ’ 
and that the hereditary element in the House of Lords 
must ‘be entirely extinguished.’ With Mr. Asquith our 
revolutionary Prime Minister is almost a Tory. With Mr. 
Bryce, the reform which Lord Rosebery has made a 
principal object of his career is ‘not worth having.’ Now, 
whatever may be thought of the precise remedies suggested 
by Lord Rosebery in 1888, it must be admitted that he 
approached a very difficult subject with a liberal and 
thoughtful mind, and in a gerious and responsible spirit. 
Even men who do not agree with him can hardly deny that 
his speech in the House of Lords was the speech of a states- 
man. The jingle about ‘selection and election,’ about 
‘blue blood and new blood,’ in which the Home Secretary 
indulged, is, of course, on a different level. The phrase- 
mongering of one minister, the flattering of the House of 
Commons electorate by another minister, are but specimens, 
and rather good specimens in their way, of a platform 
oratory very common in these days. Imagine building a 
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second chamber upon election based upon precisely the same 
suffrage as that which is the foundation of the House of 
Commons! A man must be a member of Parliament, or, at 
least, a candidate, in order to do full justice to the wisdom 
and virtue possessed by the House of Commons electorate, 
and to desire to build up a second chamber upon that 
admirable foundation. Mr. Bryce, however, has twice been 
responsible, in 1886 and in 1893, for the construction of a 
second chamber based on principles which he denounces. 
Mr. Asquith has endeavoured to force through Parliament 
the application to Ireland of a double chamber legislature. 
Neither minister, therefore, need be taken too seriously. 
Yet surely the country has a right to look for words of 
greater wisdom and weight from Cabinet ministers even 
when ‘ on the stump.’ 

Without for one moment denying that great improve- 
ments are possible in the composition of the House of 
Lords, the important question remains--Are the people 
at the present moment really anxious to effect a grand 
revision of their constitution ? To usit seems that there is no 
evidence of any feeling of the kind. The spectacle we are 
witnessing is that of a wirepullers’ revolution only. There 
is no popular heart in it whatever. Home Rule British 
statesmen were sick to death of Home Rule. English and 
Scotch Home Rule members would not venture to face their 
constituents with their perfected scheme of 1893 in their 
hands. Yet it was essential that ministers should pose as 
strong Radicals; and hence the notable expedient was 
adopted of endeavouring to abolish the House of Lords as a 
stepping-stone, first of all to Home Rule, and then to what- 
ever anyone else might be in want of. ‘This is just the 
kind of advice that party managers who believe implicitly 
in the power of party machinery might be expected to give. 
Accordingly, in every quarter, caucuses have been set to 
work, Stump orators mouth about the ‘ hereditary principle.’ 
Lords Spencer, Kimberley, and Tweedmouth address 
meetings. Lord Rosebery travels from Bradford to Devon- 
port, from Glasgow to West Ham. Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Fowler, are on the war- 
path. Yet the public will not catch fire. The revolution 
falls hopelessly and incurably flat. 

Englishmen refuse to believe that English liberties are at 
the present time in real danger from the ‘ hereditary prin- 
‘ciple. Indeed, there is much more danger to popular 
rights of self-government to be dreaded from the abuse of 
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the ‘ representative principle’ than from any possible action 
of the House of Lords. Two or three Home Rule members 
of Parliament have lately explained to their constituents 
that in voting for the Home Rule Bill of 1893 they had 
no wish or intention that it should become law. They 
disapproved the Bill; but knowing that the House of 
Lords would reject it, they supported it in order to satisfy 
the pledges given by their party to its Irish allies. The 
House of Commons cannot thus act and at the same time 
retain the respect of the public. It is a contemptible doc- 
trine that a member of Parliament surrenders conscience 
and individual judgement into the keeping either of a 
party whip or of some committee of his own constituents. 
Let those who believe that the representative system ne- 
cessarily protects the rights and interests of the people 
look into the history of New York and Chicago. Demo- 
cratic institutions and popular forms have again and again 
both in Europe and America been the machinery by which 
a self-interested few have captured power for themselves 
and riveted a tyranny upon the helpless and unorganised 
masses. The caucus and the political ‘ boss,’ far more than 
the British peerage, pvt in jeopardy at the present day 
those rights of popular self-government of which English- 
men are justly proud. 

Mr. Chamberlain understands better than most men how 
to gauge the real feeling of the public. He believes that the 
principal work which lies before our statesmen at the present 
time is very different in kind from that constitution-build- 
ing to which our ministers inveterately turn. A socialistic 
spirit, largely uninstructed, and possessed with impossible 
ideals, has gained much influence with certain sections of 
the people. The declaration of the Trades Union Congress 
against the institution of private property, for that is what 
it came to, is evidence enough of the thoughtless reckless- 
ness with which men may be carried away. Mr. Chamber- 
lain would, in the old fashion of Liberal statesmanship, en- 
counter discontent and revolutionar y projects with measures 
of amelioration and reform. ‘The better and independent 
housing of the working classes, the provision of support for 
the aged and deserving poor, the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, the provision of compensation in all cases for acci- 
dents incurred during the course of employment—these 
are the subjects to which he is endeavouring to turn the 
active energies of English statesmanship. It is not neces- 
sary, as a preliminary step towards the objects he is seeking, 
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either to destroy the unity of the United Kingdom, or to 
sweep out of existence the House of Lords. The programme 
with which Mr. Chamberlain’s name is connected is in 
striking contrast with those endless projects of taking to 
pieces and putting together again our complex constitution 
which fill the minds of ministers. His plans he puts 
before the country, asking for criticism, ready to give ex- 
planations, admitting to the full the necessity of threshing 
out in principle and detail schemes of such far-reaching 
importance. Can men doubt which of the two, Lord Rose- 
bery or Mr. Chamberlain, is on the right tack ? 

Unfortunately Lord Rosebery (by no fault of his own) 
labours under two grave disqualifications for the exalted 
post he is supposed to fill. Unlike all his predecessors, he 
has never had the inestimable and indispensable advantage 
of the training in the House of Commons which brings 
a young minister, or even member, into direct contact 
with all the questions affecting the internal interests of 
the Empire, and subjects him to the rough school of debate. 
Nor has Lord Rosebery’s brief official experience been of 
greater service to him. He has not passed through the 
gradations of office in various departments, in which the 
practice of government is to be learned. The Foreign 
Office is less in touch than any other with the domestic 
affairs of the country; its duties lie abroad; and Lord 
Rosebery, then wholly inexperienced, was placed for a few 
months at the head of it. The result is that no statesman 
who has been called upon to preside over the affairs of 
the Empire had ever acquired so small and imperfect an 
acquaintance with practical politics, or with the vast and 
varied duties of a Prime Minister. In the absence of 
administrative experience Lord Rosebery’s imagination and 
ambition have been inflamed by visionary projects. Im- 
perial Federation, Colonial extension, the dismemberment 
of the United Kingdom, the disestablishment of Churches, 
and the revision of the British constitution appear to him 
to be the legitimate objects of government. We say em- 
phatically that such objects are unreal: they are the 
offspring of delusion or imposture; they are the mere 
pretences of a counterfeit revolution. 

One thing is certain. The Unionist party must, upon the 
reassembling of Parliament, force the Ministry to declare 
itself. To announce a revolution, and then to hold it in 
suspense, may, for all we know, strike the mind of party 
managers and wire-pullers as a clever piece of electioneering. 
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It is, however, difficult to believe that the Cabinet will 
really take a course which would render so conspicuous the 
hollowness of their intentions. It is impossible to believe 
that Parliament can be kept from at once debating the 
revolution in its own fundamental constitution which the 
Queen’s ministers have announced. The notion of carrying 
a Bill for the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, or 
of passing a Reform Bill, or of otherwise occupying the 
House of Commons till the Ministry is advised that the 
right moment has come to proceed with a revolutionary 
resolution may surely be dismissed. For his own reputa- 
tion’s sake the Prime Minister will hardly so far trifle with 
Parliament and the country. 

A general election is very near at hand. Should the 
Ministry obtain a majority, once more a new constitution 
will see the light. The constitution of 1895 or 1896 will 
take its place by the side of the constitutions of the years 
1886 and 1893, and men will be able for the third time to 
wonder at the constructive genius of British statesmanship. 
There is, however, a good deal of common-sense in the 
British householder. Perhaps he has had enough of failure 
in the manufacturing of new constitutions, and will turn 
to statesmen who are prepared to make use of the one 
they have got to increase the welfare and happiness of the 


people. 
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